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MEMBERS. 


Wmrdi.  Ifemben.  Term  Expires.  Residences. 

1..  ..GEORGE  L.  CHILDS 1877 158  Superior  Street. 

2.. ..DR.  D.  B.  SMITH 1876 *«i3  Superior  Street. 

3. ...WILLIAM  J.  AKERS 1877 Union  Paas.  Depot. 

4  ....SAMUEL  BRIGG8 1876 73  Huntington  Street 

5.. ..A.  MEHLING 1877 674  Superior  Street. 

6....M.  G.  WATTERSON 1876 657  Case  Avenue. 

7-.  ..THOMAS  A.  STOW 1877 188  Caae  Avenue. 

8. ... D.  C.  TAYLOR* 1876 231  Detroit  Street. 

9.. ..J.  M.  FERRIS 1877 110  Hanover  Street. 

10. ...N.  B.  DIXON 1876 285  Washington  Street 

11.  ...G.  W.  LEIBLEIN 1877 56  Lorain  Street 

12.. ..F.  MUHLHAUSER 1876 92  Vega  Avenue. 

13. ...FELIX   NICOLA 1877 513  Jennings  Avenue. 

14. ...P.  W.  PAYNE 1876 1170  Willson  Avenue. 

15-. ..F.  M.  SANDERSON 1877 1012  Woodland  Avenue. 

16.. ..JOHN  E.   COLBY 1876 662  Euclid  Avenue. 

17.. ..8.  M.  STRONG i877 1394  Euclid  Avenue. 

18..  ..DR.  J.  D.  JONES 1876 193(5  Hamilton  Street. 

•  Rc«  T.  M.  SMYTH,  resigned. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

1875-6- 

V&TANCS NICOLA,  FERRIS,  STOW. 

JITDICIART DR.  SMITH,  COLBY,  NICOLA. 

RXPAIBS AKERS,  SANDERSON,  DIXON. 

Supplies PAYNE,  JONES,  MEHLINO. 

School  Buildikos SANDERSON,  STOW,  LEIBLEIN. 

INBURANCB JONES,  STRONG,  CHILDS 

Claims  and  Auditino MEHLING,  CHILDS,  FERRIS. 

Trachsrs FERRIS,  DR  SMITH,  NICOLA. 

Salaries .' STRONG,  BRIGGS,  COLBY. 

TEXT  Books  and  Course  of  Study COLBY,  PAYNE,  JONES. 

Music,  Penmanship  and  Drawing DIXON,  TAYLOR,*  JONES. 

Boundaries MUHLHAUSER,  SANDERSON,  TAYLOR* 

Discipline CHILDS,  MUHLHAUSER,  BRIGGa 

LiBRABY STOW,  PAYNE,  DIXON. 

Rules  and  Regulations LEIBLEIN,  BRIGGS,  AKERS. 

Printino BRIGGS,  AKERS,  STOW. 

Central  High  School CHILDS,  TAYLOR,*  DR  SMITH. 

West  High  School DIXON,  MUHLHAUSER,  LEIBLEIN. 

BA0T  High  School STRONG,  PAYNE,  MEHLING. 

Normal  School TAYLOR,*  NICOLA,  FERRIS. 

*  vice  T.  M.  Smytli.  resigned. 
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ADOLPH  GEUDER 1878.  ANDREW  J.  RICKOFP 1877. 

ALANSONG.HOPKINSON.1876.  LEWIS  W.  FORD 18T7. 

OFFICKBS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

PRESIDENT,  SECBETABY, 

A.  G.  HOPKINSON.  '     A.  J.  RICKOFF. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENGLISH  EXAMINATIONS. 

L.  W.  FORD,  J.  H.  RHODES,  A.  J.  RICKOFF. 

OERMAN  EXAMINATIONS. 

A.  OEUDER,  L.  R.  KLEMM,  J.  H.  RHODES. 
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LIBRARIAN, 
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PRESIDENTS  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Education  respectfully  submits  this,  the  For- 
tieth Annual  Beport  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cleveland,  being 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1876  : 

FINANCIAL   EXHIBIT. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  which  accom- 
panies this,  presents  in  detail,  a  statement  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  year.  A  minute  account  is  kept  with  each 
building,  and  the  report  exhibits  the  expenditures  on  account  of 
each,  properly  classified.  The  following  summaries  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  have  been  taken  from  the  Clerk's  Report : 

BECSIPTS. 

BaJance  on  hand  September  1, 1875 $141,079  43 

First  InstaUment  of  Taxes  ( City  Levy )  paid  March,  1876. . . .  219,099  76 
Second  InstaUment  of  Taxes  (City  Levy )  paid  Aug;ust,  1876.  138,994  63 
State  Apportionment  on  the  basis  of  the  enmneration  of 
children  within  school  age,  including  East  Cleveland 
and  Newburgh  districts  annexed  for  school  purposes. .    82,894  95 

Tuition  from  non-resident  pupils 1,425  50 

Deferred  payments  on  Willson  avenue  land,  including  in- 
terest       8,598  96 

Dunham  avenue  School  lot,  appropriated  for  street  purposes.      1,652  80 
Miscellaneous  sources 507  21 

Total  Receipts $594,248  24 


DISBUBSEMEKTS. 

Salaries  of  Superintendent  and  Teachers $232,834  88 

Salaries  of  Teachers  in  Industrial  School 416  65 

Salaries  of  Officers  of  the  Board 8,016  20 

Salary  of  Superintendent's  Clerk 700  00 
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Salaries  of  Librarian  and  Aasistaiits $6,599  05 

Salaries  of  Janitors 16,069  56 

Fuel 8,425  20 

Repairs,  including  cost  of  moving  buildings 8,481  19 

SuppUes 3,454  12 

Furniture 9,W9  24 

Heating  Apparatus 13,038  88 

Insurance 881  25 

Rent,  including  rent  of  Library  rooms 8,329  16 

Special  taxes  on  School  property 108  59 

Taking  School  census 1,005  73 

Gas 771  01 

Board  of  Examiners 217  50 

Printing  and  Binding 1,853  54 

Interest 4,203  09 

Advertising 204  70 

Land  for  building  sites 17,030  16 

Construction 58,076  63 

Centennial  Exhibition  exi)en8es 1,495  80 

Willson  avenue  Land  Bonds  redeemed 6,291  40 

New  Fence 2,625  58 

Miscellaneous  exjXMiditures 5,662  26 

Balance  on  hand  August  31,  1876 183,401  88 

Total  Exi)enditures $410,846  ;» 

$594,248  24 

The  ordinary  receipts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Public 
Schools  are  those  from  the  local  tax  levy,  the  State  apportion- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  enumeration  of  children  within  the 
school  age,  and  the  tuition  from  non-resident  pupils.  Tlic  extra- 
ordinary receipts  the  past  year  were  cliiefly  from  the  deferred 
payments  on  the  Willson  avenue  land,  and  on  account  of  the 
Dunham  avenue  school  lot,  a  portion  of  which  was  api)ropriated 
by  th<?  city  for  street  purposes.  Of  these  latter  receipts  the  ag- 
gregate this  year  was  $10,753.97,  The  ordinary  receipts  were 
these : 

Local  Tax  Levy $358,094  89 

State  Appropriation 82,894  85 

Tuition  of  non-residente 1,425  50 

Total $442,414  84 
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In  estimating  and  restricting  the  expenditures  for  the  year, 
that  they  may  be  kept  within  the  revenue,  it  is  not  customary 
to  make  account  of  any  unusual  receipts.  In  determining  the 
financial  result  of  our  year's  administration,  therefore,  the  ex- 
penditures should  be  compared  with  the  ordinaiy  annual  rev- 
enue. 

The  expenditures  for  all  purposes  during  tlie  year  were  as 

follows  : 

Salaries  of  all  employes r3r>4,t)36  34 

Land,  buUdings,  and  all  permanent  improvements 103,037  68 

Repairs,  supplies,  and  all  other  Incidental  ex]>en.ses 43,172  34 

Total f 410,846  36 

We  consequently  reach  the  following  result : 

Receipts  from  ordinary  sources  of  revenue ^442,414  84 

Elxpenditures  for  all  purposes 410,846  36 

Excess  of  ordinary  receipts  over  all  disbui-sements $  31, .568  4H 

SITES,  BCILDINGS,  AND   PEllMANEXT   IMPKOVEMEXTS. 

Under  this  head  we  have  spent,  the  year  just  closed,  as  shown 
by  the  Clerk's  Eeport,  $103,037,68,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  ordi- 
nary repairs.  This  exceeds  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
cost  of  maintaining  the  schools.  The  expenditures  for  sites  and 
buildings  have  not  been  greater  than  was  necessary  to  meet  ordi- 
nary demands,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  no  inconsidera- 
ble amount  of  this  outlay  was  made  necessary  to  remedy  or 
8ui)plement  the  defective  or  inadequate  provisions  of  our  prede- 
cessors— increasing  the  capacity  of  heating  apparatus,  improving 
ventilation,  enlarging  rooms,  etc. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  cost,  character  and  extent 
of  this  class  of  improvements,  as  well  as  the  sites  purchased,  and 
buildings  erected : 
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In  the  Kentucky  Street  building  alone  heating  apparatus  and 
ventilation  have  cost,  this  year,  over  four  thousand  dollars.  The 
heating  apparatus  in  this  building  had  been  in  use  but  a  few 
yeai-s,  it  was  not  worn  out,  but  was  defective  and  inadequate. 
This  is  but  an  example  of  the  kind  of  improvements  we  are 
constantly  compelled  to  make.  The  heating  apparatus  in  Brown- 
ell  School  has  been  supplemented  almost  every  year  for  several 
years  past  and  it  must  be  all  overhauled  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Central  and  West  High  School  build- 
ings. The  ventilation  in  these,  and  many  other  school  buildings 
is  quite  insufficient,  in  some  almost  intolerable,  and  must  be 
improved  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  we  have  expended  for  building 
purposes  during  the  year,  in  the  Case  avenue  district,  $44,651.96 
in  the  Brownell  district,  $904.82;  Euclid  avenue,  $963.52 
Lovejoy,  $972.12;  North,  $1,059.85;  Outhwaite,  $1,544.21 
Sterling,  $803.27;  Tremont,  $1,087.20;  Walnut,  $2,009.98 
Warren,  $881.59. 

In  the  Case  avenue  district  an  eighteen  room  brick  building 
has  been  erected.  The  house  is  superb  in  all  the  requisites  of  a 
school  house,  its  almost  perfect  ventilation  and  abundant  light 
are  among  its  chief  excellences.  A  very  complete  description  of 
this  school-house  is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Instruction  which  accompanies  this  communication. 

In  each  of  the  other  districts  mentioned  a  two-room  frame 
relief  building  has  been  erected.  In  all,  thirty-six  new  rooms 
have  been  added  to  our  school  accommodations  this  year.  The 
eighteen  rooms  furnished  by  the  Case  avenue  building  will,  of 
course,  empty  all  the  old  frame  houses  on  this  lot.  Some  of 
these  are  ill  adapted  to  school  use  and  will  be  sold  ;  the  best  of 
them  will,  in  the  immediate  future,  be  needed  in  their  present 
locality  or  some  other  place  in  the  vicinity  to  which  they  can  be 
readily  moved.  The  Alabama  street  house  will  now  be  entirely 
vacated.     Whether  it  can  ever  again  be  conveniently  occupied  is 
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doubtful,  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  would  be  bad  policy 
to  offer  it  for  sale  at  present.  It  will  be  much  better  economy  to 
hold  this  property  for  a  few  years  than  to  sacrifice  it  in  the 
present  depressed  real  estate  market — ^a  few  years  wiD,  in  all  pro- 
bability, determine  the  practicability  of  its  further  use  for  school 
purposes.  This  building  is  a  substantial  brick  structure,  con- 
taining nine  rooms  in  as  good  condition  for  use  as  are  a  majority  * 
of  the  school  rooms  in  the  city,  and  the  policy  which  has  resulted 
in  its  abandonment  was  unwise  as  well  as  expensive.  A  little 
judicious  forethought  in  selecting  the  sites  for  the  Rockwell  and 
St.  Clair  buildings  would  have  averted  this  necessity  and  saved 
the  city  the  cost  of  a  large  school-house.  Besides  the  new  build- 
ings specified  above,  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Mayflower 
house  during  the  year,  which  increase  its  capacity  three  rooms, 
improve  its  ventilation  and  light  very  materially,  and  make  it  the 
largest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  convenient  houses  in  the  city. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  improvenient  will  exceed  six  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  only  about  twenty-six  hundred  was  paid  the 
past  year,  the  balance  will  be  in  the  account  of  the  current  year. 

The  above  table  also  shows  that  we  paid  for  land  the  year 
just  closed,  in  the  Case  avenue  district,  $2,399.80,  in  the  Outh- 
waite,  $6,000.36,  Sterling  avenue,  $4,045.00,  South  School, 
$1,180.06,  Tremont  Street,  $2,140.00,  Wade  and  Walton, 
$1,250.00. 

During  the  year  we  have  purchased  an  addition  to  the  Case 
avenue  lot,  40  by  140  feet ;  two  additions  to  the  Outhwaite  lot, 
80^by  90  feet,  and  72  by  130  feet,  respectively ;  one  to  the  Tre- 
mont lot,  33  by  150  feet ;  and  one  to  the  Wade  and  Walton  lot, 
100  by  180  feet.  A  portion  of  this  land  was  purchased  on  short 
time,  the  Board  giving  its  bond  for  the  deferred  payments. 

Tlie  project  of  building  a  new  High  School  house  in  some 
central  locality,  to  accommodate  the  entire  city  east  of  the  Cuy- 
ahoga River,  the  policy  and  feasibility  of  which  were  discussed 
tit  length  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  has  engaged  no  small  por- 
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tion  of  the  attention  of  the  Board  the  past  six  months.  Its  suc- 
cess has  recently  been  insured  by  the  selection  and  purchase  of 
a  site  on  Willson  avenue,  near  Cedar.  A  large  majority  of  the 
Board  believe  this  locality  to  be  the  most  eligible  and,  all  things 
considered,  the  least  liable  to  objection. 

Plans  are  being  prepared,  under  instructions  adopted  by  the 
Board,  for  a  building  of  ample  dimensions  to  meet  all  demands 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  of  such  construction  as  to  warrant 
conditions  the  most  favorable  for  the  health  and  convenience  of 
the  pupils.  It  is  proposed  to  have  this  building  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1878. 

To  those  who  may  be  compelled  to  endure  the  ills  incident  to 
attendance  at  the  old  Central  building,  this  will  doubtless  seem  a 
long  time,  but  the  present  Board  of  Education  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  unnecessiiry  delay.  Precipitate  action  in  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  importance  would  be  justly  censurable. 

The  demands  for  additional  and  better  school  houses  are  con- 
stantly urged  upon  the  Board  and  tax  its  best  management  to 
meet  them.  The  want  which  a  frame  relief  building  will  satisfy, 
though  of  frequent  occurrence,  gives  us  very  little  concern  —  a 
few  days  will  serve  to  make  provision  for  it.  But  when  entire 
wartls  insist  that  they  are  almost  destitute  of  such  school  rooms 
as  they  are  willing  to  risk  the  health  of  their  children  in — as  the 
Twelfth  and  Eighteenth  Wards  are  now  doing — the  responsibil- 
ity resting  upon  the  Board  of  Education  becomes  exceedingly 
grave. 

Of  the  school  room  accommodations  of  the  Eighteenth  Ward, 
Mr.  JamCvS,  Supervising  Principal  of  the  District  says:  "In  no 
I*art  of  the  city,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  there  so  great 
need  of  better  school  accommodations  as  in  the  Eighteenth 
Ward.  All  the  rooms  in  this  part  of  the  city  are  poorly  adapted 
to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed.  They  are  small, 
badly  ventilated,  poorly  built  and  inconvenient.  Our  School 
rooms  generally  contain  from  850  to  950  square  feet  of  floor  and 
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10,000  to  11,000  cubic  feet  of  atmosphere  for  the  chil<fa«n  to 
breathe;  many  rooms  are  much  larger  than  this.  In  the  Walnut 
School  the  rooms  have  600  feet  of  floor,  and  a  capacity  of  7,000 
cubic  feet.  The  rooms  in  the  North  School  are  even  smaller, 
having  not  more  than  500  feet  of  floor  and  a  capacity  of  5,500 
cubic  feet.  It  will  readily  appear  that  such  rooms  are  not  large 
enough  for  school  use.  With  the  ordinary  number  of  pupils  they 
arc  so  crowded  that  physical  exercises  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  unless  the  best  of  facilities  for  ventilation  exist,  the  air  mu8t 
necessarily  be  in  the  worst  i>ossible  condition.  The  result  is  that 
not  one  of  the  sixteen  rooms  in  the  Walnut  and  North  building 
is  really  fit  for  use.  The  population  of  this  pai-t  of  the  city 
is  increasing  rapidly  so  that  the  necessity  of  providing  addi- 
tional room  is  continually  laid  upon  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  very  soon  steps  should  be  taken  to  erect  a 
first-class  eighteen-room  building  in  some  central  location  for 
the  accommodation  of  both  these  districts." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  action  should  be  taken  jis  soon 
as  possible  to  erect  a  large  building  in  this  ward.  Indeed  the 
subject  has  already  received  consideration,  but  no  definite  action 
has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Board.  Instead  of  selling  either  of 
the  two  more  central  lots,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  James,  it  has 
been  suggested  as  more  economical  and  likely  to  furnish  better 
accommodation,  to  purchase  an  addition  to  the  North  School 
lot,  erect  the  main  building  upon  it,  and  retain  the  Walnut 
house  for  the  lower  grades.  The  situation  of  the  North  lot 
fronting  on  Broadway  with  street  on  side  and  rear  is  admirable, 
and  its  locality  suflBciently  central  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
demands. 

Mr.  Day,  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Second  District, 
presents  a  hardly  less  impressive  picture  of  the  wants  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward.     He  says  : 

"  Attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Twelfth  Ward.     The  schools  of  this  section  of  the  city  are 
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located  at  five  different  points,  viz.:  the  Wade,  Walton,  Erin, 
Meyer  and  Clark  buildings.  On  account  of  their  scattered  con- 
dition it  has  been  and  still  is  impossible  to  grade  the  schools 
st.s  they  should  be.  The  highest  grade  in  this  subdivision  is  the 
1)  Grammar,  or  fifth  year  in  school.  Pupils  entering  higher 
grades  are  required  to  attend  the  Tremont,  Hicks  or  Kentucky 
yifhools.  The  distance  to  be  traveled  in  such  cases  ranges  from 
half  a  mile  in  the  boundary  line,  to  over  two  miles.  During  the 
winter  many  of  these  pupils  are  compelled,  on  account  of  the 
distance,  to  withdraw,  and  many  others  never  enter  the  higher 
grades  for  the  same  reason.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
ravine  through  which  Walworth  Run  flows  offers  a  barrier,  pass- 
able at  few  points,  to  those  who  attend  Hicks  or  Kentucky 
gehools.  The  highest  grade  in  the  Clark  building,  located  in 
the  western  part  of  the  ward,  is  the  B  Primary  or  third  year  in 
jachool.  Pupils  entering  higher  grades  are,  at  present,  required 
to  attend  the  Orchard  School  which  is  greatly  crowded. 

The  needs  of  the  ward  are  very  inadequately  met  by  present 
arrangements.  The  lot  at  the  corner  of  Wade  and  Mill  streets 
is  very  small,  and  the  building  utterly  unsuited  for  school 
purposes.  Only  one  of  the  rooms  at  Erin  is  provided  with  seats 
and  desks.  The  lot  upon  which  the  building  stands  has  been 
leased  for  a  term  of  years.  The  Board  of  Education  own  a 
fine  lot  at  the  corner  of  W^alton  and  Rhodes  avenues,  upon 
which  I  most  earnestly  urge  the  erection  of  a  building  as  soon 
S18  possible,  of  proper  size  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  section  of 
the  city.  An  eighteen-room  building  is  required,  there  being 
t^venteen  Schools  a^i'eady  established  in  the  ward." 

An  addition  to  the  Wade  and  Walton  lot  was  purchased  the 
past  year,  with  a  view  to  building  upon  it  an  eighteen-room 
house  for  this  district.  The  consummation  of  this  purpose  will 
doubtless  be  realized  the  current  or  next  succeeding  year. 

When  permanent  buildings  shall  have  been  constructed  in 
these  two  districts,  and  the  Central  High  School  is  completed, 
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it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  another  expensive  building  will  be 
demanded  for  several  years.  Relief  rooms  to  supplement  over- 
crowded buildings  will  doubtless  be  in  almost  constant  demand. 
iSeveral  districts  are  specified  by  the  Supervising  Principals  as  in 
need  of  them  the  current  year,  but  they  can  be  furnished  on 
short  notice,  and  at  but  trifling  expense. 

VENTILATION   OF   SCHOOL   ROOMS. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion of  school-rooms  which  requires  more  careful  and  intelligent 
(consideration  and  receives  less,  than  ventilation.  Our  pre- 
decessors have  with  commendable  liberality  spared  no  money 
to  make  our  school  buildings  what  in  every  respect  the  best 
adaptation  to  school  use  demands — not  neglecting,  certainly, 
conditions  favorable  to  health — but  it  is  remarkable  as  it  is 
unfortunate  that  they  have  so  seldom  succeeded  in  securing  in 
the  school  rooms  that  first  essential  to  a  good  sanitary  condition, 
pure  air.  In  the  construction  of  the  Rockwell  building  for 
example,  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  were  expended  for 
metallic  ducts  and  tubes,  and  the  other  appliances,  to  aid  in  its 
proper  ventilation.  The  utter  failure  to  secure  the  object 
sought  is  evinced  by  analyses  made  of  the  air  in  the  rooms 
during  school  hours  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Kelly,  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March  last,  under  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  The  carbonic  acid  found  was  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  allowable  according  to  the  best  sanitary  authorities. 
The  report  made  by  Dr.  Kelly  to  the  Board  of  Health  on  the 
condition  of  the  air  in  our  school  rooms  contains  facts  of  much 
interest,  and  should  be  read  by  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
erection  of  school  houses.  No  analysis  is  necessary,  however,  to 
discover  the  noxious  state  of  the  air  in  these  school  rooms ;  it 
is  often  almost  intolerable  to  one  entering  from  the  outside 
atmosphere.  It  is  hardly  explicable  why  those  who  prepare 
plans  for  school  houses  should  exhaust  their  skill  in  efforts  to 
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perfect  the  architectural  effect  of  their  buildings,  while  thcv 
either  neglect  or  act  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
hygiene.  The*  Eockwell  is  one  of  our  most  modern  buildings, 
and  its  ventilation  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  two-thirds  of  the 
houses  in  the  city.  In  the  Brownell  and  other  older  houses  the 
condition  of  the  air  is  even  worse  than  in  Rockwell.  In  Mr. 
Day's  report  of  his  district,  he  says  : — 

"The  ventilation  of  several  of  the  buildings  is  so  entirely 
insufficient  as  to  call  for  immediate  attention.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  Brownell  building.  The  air  in  many  of  the 
rooms  is  very  bad,  resulting  from  several  causes ;  there  is  neither 
adequate  admission  of  fresh  air,  nor  escape  of  foul ;  the  air  of 
the  basement,  charged  with  all  manner  of  impurities,  escapes 
into  the  halls  to  some  extent,  and  at  times  into  the  school 
rooms;  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  ventilation  of 
the  basement.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  air  supplied  to 
many  of  the  rooms  is  brought  from  the  outside  through  wooden 
passages,  and  made  to  pass  over  heated  surfaces  located  in  the 
basement,  in  chambers  by  no  means  air-tight,  from  which  it 
passes  directly  into  the  school  rooms.  Radical  changes  are  evi- 
dently necessary  in  order  to  put  this  building  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition." 

Mr.  James  is  equally  impressed  with  the  inadequate  pro- 
visions for  ventilation  in  the  buildings  in  his  district,  and  urges 
the  immediate  necessity  for  relief.     He  says  : — 

"  In  the  matter  of  ventilation  most  of  the  school  houses  of 
this  district  need  attention.  The  Case  and  Outhwaite  Schools 
were  constructed  with  especial  reference  to  tliis  important 
feature,  and  the  condition  of  both  schools  is  admirable  in  this 
respect,  but  of  all  the  other  buildings  in  the  district,  not  even 
excepting  the  large  and  expensive  ones  of  Sterling,  St.  Clair  and 
Mayflower,  the  only  reliable  sou]|:ce  of  ventilation  is  from  the 
doors  and  windows.  The  old  houses  in  the  Eighteenth  Ward 
are  not  worth  improving,  but  the  health  of  the  children  and 
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tlie  efficiency  of  the  school  demands  that  some  method  of 
supplying  pure  air  should  be  adopted  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  children  to  attend  school  without  constant  exposure 
and  risk." 

Could  architects  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  infinitely 
more  imjwrtant  to  provide  school  buildings  with  abundant 
means  and  apparatus  constructed  in  accordance  with  well  ascer- 
tained principles,  to  iidmit  pure  air  into  the  rooms  and  conduct 
the  foul  air  away  from  them,  than  to  decorate  them  in  the 
highest  style  of  their  art — could  Boards  of  Education  fully 
appreciate  how  fatal  to  health  it  is,  and,  consequently,  what 
ruinous  economy,  to  pack  children  into  school  rooms  without 
any  reference  to  the  volume  of  air  they  contain, — then  the  chief 
obstacle  to  success  in  ventilating  school  rooms  would  be  re- 
moved^ The  present  Board  of  Education  realizes  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject  and  has  acted  intelligently  respecting  it. 
The  new  buildings  erected  by  its  authority  present  decided 
improvements  in  ventilation  over  those  built  earlier.  Changes 
have  been  made  in  old  houses,  and  others  are  making  and 
in  contemplation,  which  will  work  a  radical  change  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  our  school  rooms.  A  considerable  ratio 
of  the  expenditure  for  construction  the  current  year  should,  and 
iloubtless,  will  be  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  older 
Imildings. 

The  mistaken  policy  of  economizing  in  the  quantity  of  pure 
air  furnished  school  children,  seems  to  be  abandoned,  and  with 
the  intelligence  possessed  by  those  who  have  carefully  studied 
the  subject,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  a  few  years  will  find 
our  school  rooms  in  as  good  sanitary  condition  as  our  dwellings. 

THE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Library 
Fund  for  the  year  were  as  follows  : 
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RECSIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  August  31,  1875 $8,065  45 

Tax  levy,  first  installment 4,882  00 

Tax  levy,  second  installment 2.T79  89 

Total  receipts $15,227  :J4 

EXPENDITURES 

Books  purchased $8,063  31 

Books  rebound 1,164  88 

rJ,228  19 

Balance  on  hand  August  81 ,  1876 $5,999  15 

Total. $15,227  34 

The  amount  invested  in  books  the  past  year  is  large,  and  it 
is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellent 
selections  made  by  the  Committee.  The  infrequency  of  com- 
plaints from  its  patrons  is  certainly  complimentaiy  to  the  present 
management  of  the  Library.  For  information  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  Library  see  the  very  full  and  interesting  report 
of  Librarian  Beardsley,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

SCHOOL    WORK. 

For  particular  information  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
schools  and  the  work  in  them,  reference  is  made  to  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  and  the  Principals 
and  Super\'i8or8  of  the  Districts  and  Departments.  From  Super- 
intendent Rickoff's  Report  the  following  is  taken  : 

TEACHERS. 

The  average  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year 
in  Higher  Schools  was  as  follows  : 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Nonnal  School 1  1  3 

HighSchools 10  10  20 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  Higher  Schools 32 
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ORAMMAB  AND    PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Men.  Women.  Tot»l. 

Teachers    having   charge   of    School 
Rooms,       including      Training 

Teachers  of  Normal  School 1  389  290 

Teachers  of  German  not  having  charge 

of  School  Rooms 8  6  14 

Special  Teachers— Music 1  1 

Penmanship 1  1 

Drawing 2  2 

Ass^t  Supt»s  (Principal  of  Districts) ....  3*  3 

Special  Supt^s  of  Primary  Instruction.  2 

Average  number  of  Teachers  employed  335 

SCHOOL   CHILDREN. 

Enumeration  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age 47,043 

Loss  on  preceding  year 1,518 

Loss  per  cent 3.1 

PUPILS. 

Higher  Grammar 

Schools.  and  Priraar>\  TotMl. 

Whole  number  entered  during  School 

Year 671  30,100  20,771 

Average  number  belonging 584.2  14,423.6  15,007.8 

Average  daily  attendance 561.5  13,507.7  14,069.2 

The  loss  in  the  enumeration  is  accounted  for  by  the  dis- 
covery of  exaggerated  reports  made  by  the  census  taker  of  certain 
wards  for  several  years  preceding. 

SALARIES   OF  TEACHERS. 

A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Education^believed  that  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers  the  current  year  should  be  slightly  reduced,  as 
the  profits  of  all  business  and  the  wages  of  employes  in  almost 
every  calling  were  very  materially  reduced  from  the  prevailing 
rates  in  past  years,  but  no  basis  of  reduction  could  be  agreed 
upon ;  and,  after  several  futile  attempts  to  change,  it  was  deter- 
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mined  to  adopt  the  hist  year's  rate  and  schedule  of  sahiries  for 
tliis  year.     They  are  as  follows  : 

NORMAL.  SCHOOL. 

Principal $^500  00 

Assistant 900  00 

Training  Teachers 900  00 

CENTRAL  HIGH  8CHOOL. 

Principal 13000  00 

First  Male  Assistant 2000  00 

Second  Male  Assistant • 1800  00 

Other  Male  Assistants 1200  00 

First  Female  Assistant 1200  00 

Second  Female  Assistant 1100  00 

Other  Female  Assistants IKM)  00 

WEST  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal $2500  00 

First  Male  Assistant 1800  00 

Second  Male  Assistant 1800  00 

Other  Male  Assistants 1200  00 

First  Female  Assistant IKJO  00 

Second  Female  Assistant 900  00 

EAST  HIGH   SC!HOOL. 

Principal «2500  (X) 

First  Male  A.sKistant ' 1100  00 

First  Female  Assistant IKK)  00 

GRAMMAR  AND    PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Supervising  Principals #2500  00 

Principals  of  Brownell,  Kentucky,  Outhwaite,  Rockwell,  St, 

Clair,  Sterling  and  Treniont  Schools 1200  00 

Principals  of  Mayflower  and  Walnut  Schools 1000  00 

Principal  of  Case  School 050  00 

Principals  of  Hicks  and  Orchard  Schools 900  00 

Principals  of  Marion  and  Washington  Schools 800  00 

Principals  of  North,  Wade  and  Warren  Sc-hoola 750  00 

All  others  according  to  experience,  as  foUows  : 

For  the  First  Year $400  00 

For  the  Second  Year 450  00 

For  the  Third  Year 500  00 

For  the  Fourth  Year 550  00 
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All  teachers  whose  experience  has  been  acquired  as  aboye  in 
other  than  the  Cleveland  Schools,  or  schools  of  an  equal  grade, 
cind  whose  success  is  not  well  ascertained,  shall,  on  employment 
for  the  first  fourteen  weeks,  receive  the  salary  prescribed  for 
teachers  in  the  first  year  of  their  experience,  and  thereafter  the 
salary  prescibed  in  the  above  schedule ;  provided,  that  in  no 
case  shall  any  salary  be  advanced  except  on  good  and  sufficient 
evidence  of  decided  progress  in  the  art  of  teaching;  and  pro- 
vided, further,  that  no  salary  shall  be  advanced  beyond  five 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year,  except  on  evidence  of  such 
eminent  success  as  shall  contribute  to  the  reputation  of  our 
schools,  and  in  no  case  shall  any  salary  be  advanced  beyond  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  i)er  annum,  except  in  the  case  of 
assistants  in  A  Grammar  classes,  who,  if  in  charge  of  a  separate 
school  room,  shall  receive  nine  hundred  dollars;  if  not,  they 
shall  receive  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  assistants  in  B 
Grammar  classes,  who,  if  in  charge  of  a  separate  school  room, 
shall  receive  eight  hundi*ed  dollars,  and  if  not,  they  shall  receive 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  except  those  who  hear  but  one 
i-ecitation  per  day  in  the  A  and  B  Grammar, classes,  whose  sala- 
ries shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Salaries  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  e>'idence  to  which  reference  is  made  above,  shall,  in  all 
cases,  be  the  certificate  of  the  Suj^ervising  Principal  of  the  dis- 
trict, stating  the  particulars  in  which  the  success  has  been 
attained,  countersigned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  and  also,  in  case  of 
doubt,  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

SPECIAL  RUPERIKTENDENTS. 

Superviaiiig  Principal  of  German $3000  00 

Special  Superintendent  of  Primary  Instruction 1400  00 

SPECIAL    TEACHERS. 

Teacher  of  Music $2500  00 

Teacher  of  Drawing 2350  00 

Teacher  of  Penmanship 2000  00 
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The  number  of  teachers  employed,  whose  salaries  are  deter- 
mined by  experience  and  success,  and  the  salaries  they  receive, 
are : 

Saluieri.  Teachen. 

$600 4ft 

650 56 

Total  number 105 

The  number  whose  salaries  are  determined  by  experience 
only,  and  the  salaries  paid,  are  as  follows  : 

SalarfeK.  TeacherH. 

♦400 81 

450 41 

500 23 

550 72 

Total  number 167 

The  number  whose  salaries  are  determined  by  the  position 
they  occupy,  including  Superintendents,  and  the  salaries  paid, 
arci  as  follows : 

SftlaiicB.  Teacherw. 

#4,000 1 

3,000 1 

2,500 6 

2,250 1 

2,000 4 

1,800 2 

1,400 1 

1,300 9 

1,100 8 

1,000 4 

900 17 

800 23 

750 3 

700 5 

Total  number 79 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Avery,  of  the  Central 
and  East  High  Schools  respectively,  give  a  full  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  condition  and  management  of  their  schools  during 
the  year. 
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The  District  reports  by  Principals  James  and  Day,  are  full 
of  matters  of  special  interest.  They  furnish  plain,  straight-for- 
ward statements  of  the  character,  condition  and  wants  of  the 
schools  under  their  supervision.  The  facts  and  suggestions 
these  reports  contain,  will  greatly  aid  the  Board  of  Education  in 
adopting  measui*es  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  schools  thoy 
represent. 

Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Annual  Report,  states  the  object  of  the 
Normal  School  so  well,  as  there  seems  to  be  prevalent  a  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  real  object  of  its  organization,  it  has  been 
thought  worth  while  to  reproduce  here,  his  remarks  under  this 
head.     He  says : 

"It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  this  school  was  not 
established  for  any  purpose  of  directly  benefiting  those  who 
attend  it  for  their  own  sakes.  The  Board  of  Education  would 
not  claim  any  legal  right  to  establish  a  school  for  the  education 
of  young  people  as  teachers,  that  the  person  so  educated  might 
thereby  be  better  prepared  to  earn  money.  Such  a  school  would 
1)0  no  more  warrantable  than  a  school  of  law,  of  medicine,  or  of 
theology,  all  of  which  are  clearly  outside  of  what  are  understood 
by  Public  Schools.  Only  in  so  far  as  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School  are  to  be  prepared  for  teachers  in  our  city  schools  is  there 
any  good  ground  for  the  existence  of  the  school,  or  any  legal 
warrant  for  tlie  expenditure  of  money  made  necess4iry  for  its 
existence.  Ability  to  teach  our  city  schools  is  as  much  the  aim 
of  all  work  assigned  the  members  of  this  school  as  is  the 
instruction  given  by  the  Superintendent  and  others  in  the 
Normal  Institute,  for  all  teachers,  held  tlie  first  week  of  the 
school  year;  lus  much  so  as  is  the  instruction  given  at  the  siKjcial 
Saturday  meetings  throughout  the  year." 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  this  is  the  position  the 
Board  of  Education  will  take  and  maintain  upon  this  point. 

The  reports  of  the  Special  Supervisors  and  Teachers  of  the 
work  under  their  control  furnish  all  needed  information  of  its 
progress  and  condition. 
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HISTORY   OF  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  many  it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable this  "Centennial''  year  to  present  a  short  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Public  Schools  in  Cleveland.  Such  a  sketch,  pre- 
pared by  Superintendent  Kickoff,  presenting  an  excellent  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  public  schools,  has  been 
appended  to  this  report. 

Also,  to  show  the  gradual  development  and  improvement  in 
school  buildings  in  the  city,  the  accompanying  cuts  giving  the 
elevations  and  floor  plans  of  various  buildings,  erected  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  years,  commencing  with  the  old  Prospect-street 
house,  which  was  built  in  1840,  and  ending  with  the  Case 
huilding  just  completed  is  herewith  submitted.  These  cuts  fur- 
nish an  excellent  index  to  the  increasing  interest  in  public 
schools,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  system. 

SCHOOL   property. 

The  property  table  accompanies  this  report,  which  gives  the 
locality  of  school  property,  the  dimensions  of  the  lots,  the 
number  and  character  of  the  buildings,  the  kind  and  number  of 
sittings,  the  estimated  value  of  all,  and  other  information  of 
interest. 

For  the  Board  of  Education. 

M.  G.  WATTERSON, 

President, 
December  18th,  1876. 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCH 


SCHOOLS    OF    CLEVELAND. 


SETTLEMENT  AND   GROWTH   OF  THE   CITY. 

It  appears  that  the  first  building  erected  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  City  of  Cleveland  was  a  ^log  cabin,  erected  in 
1796  by  a  party  of  surveyors,  sent  out  by  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company  under  direction  of  Moses  Cleveland,  the  agent  of  the 
company.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1825  was  not  more 
than  500;  in  1830,  not  more  than  1,100 ;  in  1840,  it  was  6,071  ; 
in  1850,  17,034 ;  in  1860,  43,417 ;  in  1870,  92,829.  The  esti- 
mated  present  population  is  140,000,  the  estimate  being  in 
ordinary  ratio  to  enumeration  of  youth  between  6  and  21,  which 
has  increased  just  60  per  cent,  since  the  census  of  1870. 

SCHOOLS   PREVIOUS  TO   1836. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  as  early  as  1821,  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  school  districts,  the  election  of 
school  committees  and  for  taxing  the  property  of  the  districts 
for  school  purposes.  In  1825  it  provided  for  a  county  tax  for 
school  purposes  and  the  appointment  of  county  examiners  of 
teachers ;  but  there  are  no  records  to  show  that  the  people  of 
the  village  of  Cleveland  took  any  action  by  way  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  these  laws,  though  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  did  do  so.  Certain  it  is  that  children  at 
that  period  were  not  unprovided,  at  least  by  private  enterprise, 
with  the  means  of  education,  the  village  trustees  assisting  so 
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far  at$  to  erect  a  Bchool  house  even  bc^fore  tlie  first  legislative 
enactment  above  alluded  to,  and  perhaps  even  contributing 
something  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  of  teachers. 

SCHOOLS    UXDER  THE   CITY   CHARTER. 

In  March,  1835,  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  tlie  City  of 
Cleveland.  Sections  XIX.  to  XXIV.  of  this  act  authorize  the 
City  Council  to  provide  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  to 
levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the 
building  of  school  houses,  and  one  mill  additional,  for  the 
support  of  a  school  in  each  of  the  three  wards  of  the  city,  for  a 
term  not  less  than  six  months  in  the  year,  which  should  be 
*'  accessible  to  all  white*  children  not  under  fourf  years  of  age.** 
The  Council  was  also  required  to  *'fix,  by  ordinance,  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  the  current  year  of  Siiid  Common 
Schools  and  determine  the  time  and  duration  of  all  vacations 
thereof."  The  administration  of  school  affairs  was  vested  in  a 
Board  entitled  "The  Board  of  Managers  of  Common  Schools 
in  the  City  of  Cleveland,"  to  be  appointed  by  the  City  Council 
for  the  term  of  one  year.  This][Board  of  Managers  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  schools,  madjs  all  minor  i*egulations  for 
their  government,  examined  and  employed  teachei-s,  and  were 
required  to  "certify  to  the  City  Council  the  correctness  of 
all  accounts  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  support  of  the 
schools."  In  fixing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  the  Board  of 
Managers  had  to  have  the  approval  of  the  City  Council,  and 
they  could  not  expend  for  repairs  and  supplies  more  than  ten 
dollars  for  any  one  school  building,  without  the  consent  of  that 
body. 


*  The  restrictions  of  the  privileges  of  the  schools  to  white  children  seems  to 
have  been  unobserved  from  the  beginning,  colored  children,  of  whom  there 
have  always  been  comparatively  few,  being  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  the 
whites. 

+  By  special  legislative  enactment,  Feb.  18,  1848,  all  chUdren  under  six 
years  of  age  were  excluded  from  the  schools. 
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In  March,  1859,  by  special  legislation,  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  was,  for  the  first  time, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  one  member  being  elected 
from  eacli  ward,  and  one-half  of  the  wards  electing  annually. 
Though  the  Board  of  Education  now  held  the  same  relation  to 
tlie  people  which  was  held  by  the  City  Council  the  Board  was 
still  subject  to  the  Council  in  several  particulars.  It  was  still 
the  City  Council  which  was  required  to  "provide  and  support 
such  number  and  grade  of  schools,  in  said  city,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  furnish  a  good  common  school  education  to  all  the 
children  resident  therein,"  and  to  "support  two  high  schools." 
The  Board  was  required  to  certify  to  the  Council  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  for  scliool  purposes ;  but  the 
City  Council  might  at  pleasure  levy  a  tax  for  an  amount  greater 
or  less  than  the  amount  thus  estimated,  provided  it  did  not 
exceed  the  limit  fixed  in  the  general  law  of  tHe  State.  The 
Board  of  Education  had  the  management  and  control  of  the 
schools,  employed  and  dismissed  teachers  and  fixed  their  com- 
pensation, furnished  all  necessary  supplies  and  apparatus,  but 
could  not  expend  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  school  furniture  or 
repairs  for  any  one  school  or  school  building,  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  City  Council.  In  like  manner,  the 
approval  of  the  City  Council  was  required  in  fixing  the  boundar- 
ies of  school  districts.  In  April,  18G8,  another  act  was  passed 
"  to  provide  for  the  support  and  regulation  of  the  imblic 
schools  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,"  by  which  all  restraints  of  tlie 
Board  of  Education  on  the  part  of  the  City  Council  were 
removed,  saving  one :  whenever  additional  school  room  was 
necessary  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
recommend  to  the  City  Council  the  "purchase  of  proper  sites 
and  the  erection  of  suitable  school  houses  thereon,"  and  it  was 
then  required  of  the  Council  that  it  should  act  on  such  recom- 
mendation  without  delay,  and  in  case  of  api)roval,  to  "provide 
in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  most  expedient  such  sums  of 
money  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  same  into  effect." 
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Thus  it  was  that  the  Board  of  Education  came  into  the  com- 
plete management  of  the  schools,  having  power  to  leyy  taxes 
without  restriction  by  the  City  Council,  and  being  limited  in 
the  exercise  of  their  powers  only  by  the  terms  of  the  act  by  which 
they  were  conferred.  It  was  only  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate 
and  the  erection  of  school  buildings  that  the  City  Council  had 
any  control  whatsoever  over  educational  affairs.  That  it  should 
have  a  word  to  say  in  this  respect,  however,  is  quite  natural, 
inasmuch  as  that  body  had  yet  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Board.  In  May,  1873,  a 
general  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  whereby  all  special 
enactments  pertaining  to  the  management  of  schools,  in 
towns,  cities  and  special  districts,  were  entirely  superseded. 
This  act  left  the  City  Council  no  control  whatsoever  oVer  any 
matter  pertaining  directly  or  indirectly  to  school  affairs. 

THE   GROWTH   OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  840  pupils  [enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in  the  year 
1837-8  (average  attendance  468),  were  distributed  among  six 
schools,  two  —  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls — in  each  of  the 
three  wards. 

Eaoh  school  room  contained  at  first  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent school.  The  boys  were  taught  by  men,  the  girls  by  women. 
In  the  second  term,  two  schools  for  the  younger  children,  from 
four  to  six  years  of  age,  were  established  in  the  two  more  popu- 
lous districts. 

According  to  the  reports  which  have  been  preserved,  the 
schools  were  accommodated  for  three  or  four  years  in  an  old  pri- 
vate school  building,  purchased  by  the  city,  and  in  rented  rooms 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  In  1840,  there  were  about  1,000 
pupils  enrolled  and  ten  teachers  employed.  This  year  two  new 
buildings,  each  containing  three  school  rooms,  vf^e  completed. 
These  were  the  first  school  houses  erected  by  the  city. 

In  the  report  of  1850-51  we  have  the  statistics  of  six  district 
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or  "ward"  schools,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  two  of  them 
haying  four ;  two,  five ;  and  two,  six  teachers  each,  or  thirty 
teachers  in  all.  In  addition  to  these,  a  High  School,  then 
located  in  the  basement  of  a  church,  was  maintained  for  the 
instruction  of  90  pupils.  At  this  period  32  teachers  were 
employed  and  the  average  attendance  in  all  the  schools  was.1650. 
But  it  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  schools 
from  this  time  onward.  It  will  suffice  to  submit  the  following 
table : 

TABLE, 

Showing  Enumeration  of  Touth,  the  JVhole  Number  of  Pupils  Begittered^  the  Average 

Daily  Attendance,  and  the  Number  of  Teachtrt  Employed  in  the 

Several  Tears  from  1836  to  1876  Inclusive, 


I 


p2  o 


1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1S42 

1843 

1844 

1845 

184G 

1847 

1848 

1819  \ 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1S56 


2132 


2578 
2950 
3177 
3455 
3956 
4304 
4773 
5042 
6742 


8426 
12076 
12947 
12998 


p»« 


229 
490 
840 
823 
990 


1500 
1652 
I714 

1873 
2081 
2304 
2575 
2845 

3955 
4701 

4734 


Hi 


240 
468 
588 


936 
1120 
1 190 
1259 
1440 
1650 
1799 


2997 
3061 
3310 


^  t 


3 

8 

8 

10 

10 


15 
18 
20 
22 

25 
32 
39 
41 
44 
60 
68 


1857 
1S58 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1805 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


13121 
12984 
13370 

14309 
14625 

15479 
16577 
17325 
18023 
18607 
20775 
25823 
27524 
32157 
34544 
37876 
40100 
45003 
48561 

47043 


4923 

5110 

5025 
5II0 
5081 

6000 

6551 

7473 
7528 

8315 
9643 
10154 
11151 
12257 
13184 

13647 
15085 
17512 
19705 
20771 


3410 
3714 
3817 
3930 
3962 
3921 
4267 

4767 
4889 

5333 
5887 
6623 
7222 
7765 
8174 
8582 
9676 
11166 

13147 
14069 


n 
79 
82 

83 
83 
82 

86 
92 
98 

«i5 
123 

157 
164 
188 
188 
208 

235 
289 

319 
326 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

We  have  seen,  above,  that  the  schools  of  Cleveland  were,  at 
first,  only  unclassified  district  schools,  the  boys  and  girls  being 
taught  sepamtely  ;  that  three  or  four  months  after  the  organiza- 
tion in  1837,  ''Child's"  Schools  were  established  for  the  very 
young  children,  from  four  to  six  years  of  age.  As  early  as  1840 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools  were  each  divided  into  Primary  and 
Senior  Grades,  which  were  placed  under  se^iarate  teachers. 

In  1848-9  we  find  that  the  schools  were  divided  into  Primary, 
Intermediate,  Senior  and  Iligh  Schools,  each  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  three  classes.  A  few  years  later,  in  1854-5,  the 
term  secondary  was  introduced  for  a  class  of  pupils  between  the 
Primary  and  Intermediate,  but  the  number  of  sub-classes 
remained  the  same,  each  one  of  the  three  classes  now  under  the 
Grammar  Grade  being  sub-divided  into  two  instead  of  three 
divisions. 

In  a  Course  of  Study  adopted  in  1868,  the  terms  Secondary 
and  Intermediate  were  dropped,  the  classes  of  the  first  four 
years  being  denominated  "Primary"  and  the  second  four 
''Grammar,"  the  four  years  of  each  being  severally  designated 
by  the  first  four  letters  of  tlie  alphabet.  This  was  a  mere 
change  in  nomenclature,  but  it  wjis  accompanied  by  another 
change  of  much  greater  consequence.  The  conditions  of 
advancement  from  grade  to  grade  were  carefully  specified,  the 
classes  were  brought  to  grade  tis  soon  as  practicable,  and  every 
class  was  called  by  its  proper  name,  according  to  the  course  of 
study,  without  regard  to  the  room  in  which  it  was  found  or  the 
teacher  by  whom  it  was  taught.  Pupils  might  be  tmnsferred 
from  room  to  room  in  order  that  numbers  might  be  equalized, 
but  they  did  not  therefore  change  their  grade.  They  could 
not  be  advanced  from  one  grade  to  another,  nor  could  they  be 
promoted  except  on  examination  by  the  Superintendent,  or 
under  his  direction. 

The  work  of  classification  was  greatly  facilitated, 
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Ist.  By  putting  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school  rooms. 
Thus,  in  a  building  of  any  given  size,  the  facility  for  classifica- 
tion was  almost  doubled  at  once. 

2d.  By  the  erection  of  large  school  buildings,  which  has 
^one  on  very  rapidly  from  18G7  to  the  present  time.  (See  School 
Buildings.) 

3d.  By  the  consolidation  of  the  higher  classes  of  adjacent 
districts.  Without  this  last  measure,  the  higher  classes  in  many 
large  schools  would  have  been  yet  too  small,  in  some  cases  insig- 
nificant. 

Since  this  plan  of  consolidation,  at  least  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried,  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  the  schools  of 
C-leveland,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  it 
has  been  reached.  In  1850-51,  fourteen  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  system,  there  were  six  district  or  ward  schools, 
two  of  them  having  four,  two  five,  and  the  remaining  two,  six 
teachers  each.  The  average  attendance  upon  these  schools  in  no 
case  reached  four  hundred,  and  in  some  it  was  even  less  than  two 
hundred  ;  and  yet  the  boys  and  girls  were  taught  separately,  and 
oach  school  had  its  full  quota  of  departments  and  subdivisions. 
In  1860-61  the  condition  of  affaire  was  about  the  same,  except 
that  by  growth  of  population  and  annexation  of  territory  tlie 
number  of  schools  had  increased  from  six  to  nine.  In  re- 
spect to  the  matter  now  in  hand  the  following  list  sliows  the 
condition  of  the  schools  in  the  spring  of  1868,  just  before  tlie 
reorganization  began : 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

TRIBUTARIES. 
Not  Located  in  the  Same  Building. 

KUMBKB 
TXACHKBS^ 

Teachers. 
Eagle  Street 9 

Brownell  Street 17 

Rockwell  Street  6 

West  St,  Clair  Street 6 

Teachers. 
Prospect  Street 4 

One  colony  in  rented  rooms i 

One  colony  in  rented  rooms 2 

Bank  Street  2 

13 
18 

8 

( 

East  St.  Clair  Street  9  -] 

Hudson  Street 7 

Mayflower  Street  10 

Pearl  Street 6 

Middle  St.  Clair 4 

Case  Avenue 4 

Merchant  Street,  rented  room  ....  I 
Two  colonies  in  rented  rooms  ...  2 
Perry  Street,  2  ;  rented  rooms,  4..  6 

16 
6 

Hicks  Street  8 

One  rented  room i 

9 

Kentucky  Street 7 

Penn  Street,  2 ;  Washington,  4..  6 

13 

118 

The  Enrollment  of  all  the  Schools  for  the  Year 101.54 

Average  Daily  Attendance 6623 

The  above  table  exhibits  the  number  of  schools  of  the  several 
grades,  each  grammar  school  having  the  very  highest  class  next 
to  the  High  Schools  and  all  the  lower  classes,  and  each  school 
named  in  the  second  column,  having  from  one  to  four  of  the 
primary  classes  or  grades. 

For  obvious  reasons,  which  those  engaged  in  the  management 
of  schools  will  readily  understand  and  which  are  fully  set  forth 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  for 
1867-8,  a  process  of  consolidation  was  commenced  whereby  the 
number  of  schools  having  an  A  or  highest  grammar  class,  was, 
in  two  years,  reduced  to  four,  only ;  the  remaining  schools 
having  all  the  way  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  year's  classes  as 
their  highest  grades.  The  number  has  again  gradually  increased 
to  nine,  the  aggregate  attendance  of  all  the  schools  having  in 
the  meantime  more  than  doubled. 
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WOMEN  AS  TEACHERS  AND   PRINCIPALS   OF  SCHOOLS. 

When  the  higher  classes  were  taken  from  a  school,  that  school 
was  placed  at  once  into  the  hands  of  a  woman,  who  became  the 
teacher  of  the  highest  remaining  grade  as  well  as  principal  of 
the  house.  As  soon  as  the  number  of  grammar  schools  proper 
was  reduced  as  above  stated,  to  four  only,  women  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  them  also,  and  the  remaining  four  men,  thus 
superseded,  were  made  local  superintendents  of  all  the  schools  of 
their  respective  districts. 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

In  1846,  when  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  about  1,500 
and  the  daily  attendance  nearly  one  thousand,  a  High  School  for 
boys  was  opened  by  order  of  the  City  Council,  and  rooms  in  the 
basement  of  a  church  were  hired  for  its  accommodation.  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  by  another  order  of  the 
Council,  a  department  for  girls  was  established  in  the  same 
school.  For  two  years  the  new  institution  met  with  much 
opposition.  "  It  was  maintained  by  some  that  it  was  illegal,  by 
others  that  it  was  inexpedient.  Heavy  tax-payers  declared  that 
there  ought  to  be  free  schools  and  they  were  willing  to  be  taxed 
to  maintain  them,  but  that  tliey  did  not  want  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  public  High  Schools  or  colleges."  The  enemies  of 
the  measure  secured  a  report  adverse  to  the  school  from  a 
committee  of  the  City  Council,  which  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  question  of  its  legality ;  but  the  people  were  now 
thoroughly  aroused,  a  mass  meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  soon 
found  by  the  politicians  that  it  would  bo  extremely  hazardous  to 
attempt  the  repeal.  In  the  following  winter  the  friends  of  the 
school  obtained  a  legislative  enactment  by  which  the  City 
Council  was  "authorized  and  required"  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  High  School.  By  a  city  ordinance  it  was  then  made  a 
permanent  branch  of  public  instruction.  That  the  school 
struggled  with    diflSculties    for    many  years    may  be    readily 
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iniaginod,  but  iu  1856,  just  ten  years  after  its  establishment,  a 
new  building  was  erected  for  its  ac»conimodation.  The  history 
of  the  institution  in  the  meantime  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
following  paragraph,  which  we  take  from  "The  History  of  tlie 
Cleveland  Schools,''  written  by  Andrew  Freese  and  just  pub- 
lished by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 

'*  All  the  work  of  the  school  was  done  by  two  teachere  up 
to  the  fall  of  1852,  when  an  additional  assistant  was  employed. 
The  course  of  study  embraced  all  the  brapches  usually  taught  in 
High  Schools,  excei)t  the  languages,  which  were  not  added  till 
1 856.  With  so  small  a  teaching  force,  it  was  of  course  impossible 
to  cover  the  exercised  in  any  regular  order  of  classification.  As  a 
partial  remedy  for  omissions  and  breaks,  classes  were  heard  out 
of  school  hours,  sometimes  assembling  after  tea  in  the  evening. " 

Since  that  time  two  other  High  Schools  have  been  established 
or,  rather,  taken  into  the  city  by  annexation — the  West  High 
School  in  1864,  the  East  in  1872. 

The  conditions  exacted  of  candidates  for  admission  to  these 
schools  is  identically  the  same,  the  course  of  study  the  same. 
We  say  the  course  of  study,  but  there  are  really  four  courses 
prescribed  by  the  Hoard  of  Education  :  an  English  course  of 
three  years,  a  German-English  course  of  four  years,  a  Latin- 
English  course  of  four  years,  and  a  classical  course  of  four  years. 
By  the  latter  boys  are  prepared  for  admission  to  Harvard,  Yale 
and  other  first-class  colleges. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principals  of  the  High  Schools 
in  the  order  of  their  service  : 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Andrew  Freese  + 1846  to  1854. 

Emerson  E.White 1854tol85(i. 

WiUiamS.  Palmer 1856  to  1859. 

Theodore  SterUng 1859  to  1867. 

W.A.  C.  CJonverae t 1868* 

Andrew  Freeee 1868  to  1869. 

Samuel  G.  WUliams 1869  to  pr.  time. 


•  Commenced  January.  1868.  f  AUo  Suportntendcnt  of  School*. 
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WEST  HIOH  SCHOOL. 

Alanaon  O.  Hopkinson 1858  to  1866. 

Albert  G.  Maiwon 1866  to  1867. 

Alanaon  6.  Hopkinson 1867  to  1870. 

Warren  Higley 1870+to  1871. 

Samuel  D.  Barr 18?2  to  1876. 

Zachary  P.  Taylor 1876  to  pr.  time. 

EAST  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Elroy  M.  Avery 1873  to  pr.  time. 

The  attendance  upon  tlie  High  Scliools  since   the  establish- 
ment of  the  West  is  given  in  tlie  following  table  : 


YEARS.       4;«K.    ,  y^.^^^^  j,^^^J;  ^^^^^^        VEAK8.       ^jHX-    I  wk»t.  I  Eabt. 


1854-55 
1S55-06 
1S5C-67 

1837-58 
18r>S-59 
18r.9-C0 
18G0-61 
1801-62 
1862-63 
1S03-64  , 
1864-65  ! 


82 

85 
ii6 

136 
127 
127 

H3 
163 
122 
128 
152 


46 
42 

54 
54 
57 
58 


128 
127 
170 
190 
184 
185 


59    

222 

■    ; 

54  ■ 

206 

1866-66 
1866-67 
1867-68  j 
1868-69  , 
1869-70  I 
1870-71  ! 
1871-72 
1872-73 


154  I 

155 ! 
149 

154 
160 1 
190 1 
218  ■ 


1873-74  I  261  I 

I 

284 ; 

316 


I 

1874-75  ! 
1875-76  ! 


41 
50  : 

69  I 

55  I 

r 

64 1 
61 1 
60 

93 
114 

132 


57 
46 

63 
72 


176 
204 
224 
204 
210 
224 
251 

335 
400 
461 
520 


NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

A  city  Xormal  School  went  into  operation  Sept.  1st,  1874, 
under  the  principalsliip  of  Alex.  Forbes,  who  is  now  at  its  head. 
This  school  was  established  without  opi)osition,  and  has  met 
with  none  since  its  opening.  The  conditions  of  admission  were, 
at  first,  quite  unequal :  Ist,  graduation  from  a  High  School ; 
2nd,  a  county  certificate  and  one  year's  experience  as  a 
teacher;  3rd,  a  teacher's  certificate  from  the  City  Board  of 
Examiners.  The  next  year  they  were  iis  follows  :  1st,  gradu- 
ation  from  the  High  School ;   2nd,   two   years'  study    in   the 

t  C'ommenced  April.  ISTi). 
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High  School.  The  first  admitted  to  a  course  of  one  year  and 
the  hitter  to  a  couree  of  two  years  in  the  Normal.  This 
year,  graduation  from  the  High  School  is  required  of  all  ap- 
plicjintsj  those  who  graduate  on  the  four  years'  course  are 
admitted  to  a  course  of  one  year  in  the  Normal  as  before,  those 
who  graduate  on  the  three  years'  course  are  admitted  to  a  course 
of  two  years  in  the  Normal.  Scholastic  equivalents  to  the 
studies  of  the  High  School  are  accepted  in  every  case.  Ex- 
aminations for  admission  are  conducted  by  the  principals  of  the 
High  Schools. 

If  any  one  connected  with  the  management  of  the  schools 
ever  doubted  the  expediency  of  establishing  this  institution  all 
doubts  have  been  removed  by  observation  of  its  results. 

SUPERVISION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

In  1841,  the  City  Council,  by  ordinance,  established  the  office 
of  "Acting  Manager  of  the  Public  Schools."  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  acted  as  its  secretary. 
It  was  made  his  duty  also  to  provide  fuel,  make  repairs,  furnish 
supplies,  etc.  His  duties  were  extended  even  into  an  oversight 
of  the  schools,  differing  in  this  resi)ect  but  little  from  those  of  a 
superintendent. 

The  list  of  School  Managers  was  as  follows  : 

1841  to  1848 Chas.  Bradburn. 

1848tol852 Gco.Willey. 

1852tol853 JamesFitch. 

These  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  other  business,  and  in  1852 
the  duties  of  the  office  became  too  heavy  for  them.  Accordingly, 
under  authority  of  an  eniictment  of  the  Legislature,  the  City 
Council  ordained  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction.  The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  us  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  18G8  and  vet  remaininor  in  force,  are  as  follows : 

To  BE  THE  ExECTTiVE  OFFICER  OF  THE  BoARD. — The  Su- 
perintendent of  Instruction  shall  be  the  Executive  Officer  of  this 
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Board,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  shall  be  governed^y 
the  following  rules : 

To  Supervise  the  Wobk  op  Instruction,  etc. — In  oon- 
formity  with  the  course  of  study  and  time-tables  hereafter  to  be 
adopted,  he  shall  direct,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  supervise  the  bus- 
iness of  instruction  in  all  the  schools  of  this  city.  In  so  doing  he 
shall  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  practicable,  note  the  means  by 
which  their  defects  may  be  obviated,  and  their  efficiency  pro- 
moted ;  and  if,  under  these  rules,  it  be  not  within  his  power  to 
apply  the  necessary  remedies,  he  shall  recommend  to  the  Board 
such  changes  in  the  rules,  or  such  other  measures  as  to  him  may 
seem  desirable. 

To  prepare  Blanks  and  prescribe  Rules  for  Reports. — 
He  shall  prepare  a  system  of  blanks  for  registers  and  reports, 
which  shall  present  the  duration  of,  and  degree  of  regularity  in, 
the  attendance  of  pupils ;  and  prescribe  rules  for  the  keeping 
and  return  of  the  same  by  the  teachers.  He  shall  inquire  into 
and  report,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  causes  of  truancy  and  irregu- 
krity,  and  suggest  the  remedies  therefor  which  may  to  him  seem 
feasible  and  proper. 

Inspect  School  Buildings,  and  report  condition 
thereof. —  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  inspect  the  school 
buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus,  and  report  to  this  Board  any 
defects  in  the  same  which  may  be  calculated  to  impair  the 
health  of  teachers  and  pupils,  or  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools. 

Keep  the  Board  advised  as  to  School  Systems,  etc. — 
He  shall  keep  himself  and  this  Board  informed  in  regard  to  the 
school  systems  of  other  cities,  their  plans  of  organization,  modes 
of  government,  methods  of  instruction,  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  assist  the  Board  to  legislate  wisely  for  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  schools  of  Cleveland,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  effect 
the  best  possible  arrangement  for  a  permanent  exchange  of  Re- 
ports between  this  and  other  School  Boards. 
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To  FIX  AND  OBSERVE  OFFICE  IIouRS. — He  shall  fix  and  ob- 
serve at  least  one  hour  per  day,  out  of  school  hours,  for  the 
business  of  his  office,  and  the  convenience  of  citizens  who  may 
have  official  business  with  him. 

To  MAKE  Reports. — Annually,  as  soon  as  possible  aft^rthe 
close  of  the  schools  for  the  summer  vacation,  he  shall  make  a 
report  of  the  schools,  for  publication  with  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board.  In  this  report  he  shall  give  as  particular  a 
view  as  may  be,  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  each  and  all 
of  the  schools,  and  recommend  such  general  measures  as,  in  his 
judgment,  may  seem  desirable  for  their  improvement. 

To  CALL  Teachers'  Meetings. — lie  shall  meet  the  teach- 
ers at  stated  periods  during  term  time,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing them  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  the 
best  means  of  governing  their  schools. 

To  FILL  Vacancies  and  make  Temporary  Arrange- 
ments.—  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  fill  all 
vacancies  occasioned  by  the  temporary  illness  or  necessary 
absence  of  teachers,  and  make  other  temporary  arrangements 
relative  to  the  schools,  which  he  may  deem  proper,  and  re]>ort 
the  same  to  the  Board,  at  its  first  subsequent  meeting. 

To  FIX  THE  Time,  Mode  and  Standards  of  Examina- 
tion.—  He  shall  fix  the  time,  and  i)rescribe  the  mode  of  all 
examinations  of  pupils  for  promotion  from  class  to  chiss,  and 
determine  the  conditions  thereof,  so  that  they  may  be  equal  and 
uniform  throughout  all  the  schools.  In  conducting  said  exam- 
inations, and  in  ascertaining  their  results,  he  may  require  the 
aid  of  such  teachers  as  he  may  call  upon  for  the  purpose. 

To  PERFORM  OTHER  DUTIES   PRESCRIBED   BY  THE  BOARD. — 

In  addition  to  the  above  duties,  he  shall  perform  such  others  as 
may  be  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  Board. 

The  operation  of  this  Code  of  Rules  under  the  practice  of  the 
Board  of  Education  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  office. 
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prives  to  the  Superintendent  the  nomination  of  teacliers,  in  fact, 
the  entire  management  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  instruction, 
restricted  only  by  the  General  Rules  as  above  prescribed. 

In  1868  the  term  of  office  of  the  Sui)erintendent  was  ex- 
tended to  two  years. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Sujwrintendents  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  office : 

Andrew  Freese 8  years,  1853  to  1860  inclusive. 

Luther  M.  Oviatt 3      "       1861  to  1862        " 

AnsonSmyth 4      "       1863  to  1866        " 

Andrew  J.  Rickoff 1867  to  present  time. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  gentleman  last  named,  expires  Au- 
gust 31,  1878. 

As  we  have  said  in  the  History  of  the  Classification  of  the 
Schools  of  Cleveland,  in  the  preceding  pages,  at  the  time  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  eleven  A  Grammar  classes  into  four,  the 
Principals  who  would  have  gone  into  charge  of  the  four. Gram- 
mar Schools  but  for  the  substitution  of  women  for  men  in  such 
positions,  became  local  superintendents  of  the  several  districts. 
The  following  year,  the  number  being  reduced  to  three  and  the 
next  after  to  two  only,  the  whole  system  of  supervision  was  cen- 
tralized, and  two  assistants,  ladies,  were  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  give  special  attention  to  the  four  Primary  classes.  The 
office  of  one  of  the  last  was  discontinued  in  June,  1870. 

The  present  Supervising  Corps  is  as  follows  : 

Andrew  J.  Bickoff Superintendent  of  Instruction. 

Henry  M.  James Supervising  Principal  of  First  District. 

Lewis  W.  Day Supervising  Principal  of  Second  District. 

L.  R.  Klemm Special  Superintendent  of  German  Instruction. 

Miss  H.  L.  Keeler  ....  Special  Superintendent  of  Primary  Instruction. 

From  1849  to  ISGC,  inclusive,  the  supervision  of  the  schools 
was  supplemented  by  the  annual  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Inspectors  or  School  Visitors.  At  first,  these  visitors  gave  care- 
ful attention  to  the  visitation  of  the  several  schools  and  valuable 
reiwrts  of   their  condition  were,  with  some   exceptions,    made 
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annually  to  the  City  Council;  but  as  the  work  to  be  done 
increased,  there  was  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  number  and 
completeness  of  the  reports  made.  In  consequence,  the  plan  was 
abandoned  in  the  revision  of  the  law  in  1868. 

BOARD    OF  EXAMINERS. 

In  the  first  city  charter,  by  which  the  schools'  w^ere  estab- 
lished, it  was  required  that  no  teacher  should  be  employed  who 
had  not  first  been  examined  and  obtained  from  the  Board  of 
Managers  a  certificate  of  literary  qualifications  and  good  moral 
character.  The  Managers  were  the  examiners  up  to  the  time  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent,  in  1853,  when  the  duty 
fell  into  his  hands.  In  the  law  of  March,  1859,  the  Board  of 
Education  was  required  to  appoint  "three  suitable  persons,  of 
competent  learning  and  ability,  who  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Examiners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  at  least  once  in  every 
month  to  examine  the  qualifications,  competency  and  moral 
character  of  all  persons  desirous  of  becoming  teachers  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Cleveland.  A  majority  of  the 
Board  shall  have  power  to  grant  certificates  to  such  persons  as, 
in  their  opinion,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  and  no 
person  shall  be  employed,  except  as  a  temporary  supply,  as  a 
teacher  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  until  he  or  she 
has  obtained  from  said  Board  of  Examiners,  a  certificate  of  qual- 
ifications, as  to  his  or  her  competency  and  moral  character.''  In 
1873  the  Board  was  increased  to  six  members  under  the  general 
law  of  the  State  adopted  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  but  the 
powers  of  the  Board  remained  about  the  same,  except  that 
special  teachers  in  Sciences,  Language,  Music,  Drawing,  Pen- 
manship, etc.,  were  required  to  be  examined  only  in  their  spe- 
cialties, and  the  Board  of  Examiners  was  empowered  to  appoint 
special  examiners,  not  members  of  their  own  body,  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  in  these  branches. 
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THE  STUDY  OF   GERMAN. 

It  seems,  from  a  comparison  of  successive  courses  of  study, 
that  German  was  introduced  into  the  High  School  in  1858-59, 
taking  its  place  among  the  studies  of  the  last  two  years.  In 
1864-5  it  was  placed  on  the  curriculum  for  the  first  three  years, 
and  the  year  following  it  was  again  changed  and  set  for  the  last 
three.  In  the  revised  course  of  1867-8,  it  was  given  its  present 
place,  that  is  as  an  election  study  for  the  entire  course  of  four 
years. 

In  1870,  German  was  introduced  into  all  the  schools.     Those 

who  chose  to  do  so  might  take  up  the  study  in  any  grade,  and 

where  the  number  of  pupils  was  suflBcient  to  make  a  class  of 

forty,  in  any  one  of  the  four  lower  or  Primary  grades,  a  teacher 

was  employed  to  give  instruction  in  both  languages,  the  German 

having  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  given  it  out  of  the  five  hours 

of  daily  session.     If  the  number  was  suflBcient  for  two  classes,  a 

German  and  English  teacher  were  employed  and  they  exchanged 

classes  every  half  day.     In  the  Grammar  grades,  one  hour  per 

day  was  given  to  recitation  in   German,  wherever  a  suflBcient 

number  of  pupils  applied  for  the  privilege.     For  such  classes  a 

special  teacher  was  employed,  that  is,  one  who  has  no  class  room 

in  charge,  and  who  goes  from  room  to  room  giving  instruction, 

or  who  receives  pupils  from  various  classes  in  a  recitation  room. 

TABLE, 
Showing  the  Growth  of  the  German  Department  since  Us  First  Establishment, 


TEABS. 

Chtldbxx  of 
Gxkxah-Spsakxkq 

PABXKT8. 

Chtldsxn  or 

Enqlibh-Speakiko 

•  Passkts. 

TOTAL.* 

I  No.  OF  Tbachkss, 

Including 
j     High  ScboolB. 

1869-70 

600 
1680 
3426 

II 

1870-71 

28 

1871-72 

2250 

I176 

1872-73 

2479 

1185 

3666 

32 

1873-74 

2909 

1675 

4584 

35 

1874-75 

3390 

1708 

5098 

41 

1875-76 

3798 

1751 

5549 

47 

*Theae  llgores  show  the  average  number  belonging,  (monthly  average.) 
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Prospect  Strekt  School  House,  Erected  in  1840. 

In  the  year  1840  another  building  of  exactly  the  same  size 
and  style  as  the  above  was  erected  on  a  part  of  the  lot  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Rockwell  School.  In  1851  the  old  Brownell  street 
house  was  built  after  the  same  i)attern,  on  a  lot  nearly  opposite 
the  present  Brownell  School.  These  buildings  had  e^ich  four 
rooms,  two  on  the  iirst  and  two  on  the  second  floor. 

From  1849  to  1855  the  West  St.  Clair,  Pearl,  Kentucky  and 
Hicks  street  buildings  were  built  after  the  same  general  plan 
except  that  they  were  made  three  stories  high,  the  third  story 
having  only  one  large  room  with  a  recitation  room  over  the  hall. 
This  large  room  was  called  the  gi-ammar  room. 
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Thb  Eagle  Street  School,  Erected  in  1854.    (old  cut.) 

This  is  the  second  type  of  school  houses  erected  in  Cleveland. 
The  Eagle,  Mayflower  and  Alabama  school  houses  were  erected 
in  1854,  1855  and  1856  respectively.  They  differed  from  the 
plan  of  the  three  story  buildings  noticed  on  the  preceding  page 
only  in  that  each  floor  had  an  additional  room  in  the  rear.  The 
hall  and  stairway  leading  to  these  rooms  were  at  the  side  of 
the  building  and  at  the  end  of  the  additional  room,  therefore 
near  the  rear.  The  Mayflower  received  an  addition  of  nine  more 
rooms  in  1870  and  at  the  opening  of  the  current  school  year  an- 
other change  was  made  by  which  the  entire  internal  arrangement 
was  changed,  making  it  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  buildings 
of  the  city. 

I) 
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FiRST  Floor,  St.  Clair  School. 

The  perspective  view  in  the  preceding  page,  and  the  above 
plan  represent  a  type  of  buildings  which  was  originally  adopted 
for  the  new  Brownell  house  which  was  erected  in  1865.  The 
Sterling,  completed  in  1869,  the  Rockwell,  St.  Clair  and  Or- 
chard, all  of  which  were  first  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  September,  1870,  resemble  the  Brownell  in  floor  plan 
but  are  very  much  more  ornate  in  styles  of  architecture. 

The  plan  of  the  Washington  building,  erected  in  1870,  and 
which  is  represented  in  perspective  on  the  following  page  is  very 
simple.  There  are  four  rooms  on  the  floor,  separated  by  wide 
halls,  each  one  having  an  ample  cloak  room.  The  light  is 
admitted  indiscriminately  at  the  right,  left  and  rear  of  the 
pupils. 
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Our  first  effort  to  bring  fresh  air  into  the  rooms  properly 
warmed  by  means  of  steam  radiators  placed  within  the  rooms  was 
made  in  this  building,  but  the  radiators  were  not  properly  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  and  the  arrangement  for  the  admission 
of  air  is  awkward  and  therefore  likely  to  be  neglected  ;  at  best, 
it  is  inadequate.  But  the  yentilation  of  the  building  was  an 
improvement  on  that  of  any  preceding  one.  There  is  a  large 
ventilating  flue  at  the  inner  comer  of  each  room. 

It  is  believed  that  the  defects  above  mentioned,  are  entirely 
avoided  in  the  plans  of  the  houses  which  have  been  built  since 
1873,  viz:  the  Tremont,  a  building  of  twelve  rooms,  and  the 
Outhwaite  and  Case  of  eighteen  rooms  each.  [See  report  of 
Superintendent.  ] 


Floor  Plan  of  the  Tremont  School  House. 
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Cask  School,  Completed  August,  1S7j. 
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First  and  Second  Floors,  Cask  School. 
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Third  Floor,  Case  School. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


♦  ♦  • 


To  the  HoiiorabUy  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen  : — A  statement  in  detail  of  the  Eeceipts  and 
Expenditures  of  the  different  Schools  for  the  year  ending 
Angust  3l8t,  1876,  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

THOS.  B.  WHITEHEAD, 

Clerk. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  August  31,  1875 $141,079  43 

Local  Tax  Levy — 

First  Installment    ....     $219,099  76 

Second  Installment    .    .    .       138,994  63 

.    .  »358,094  39 

State  Appropriation — 

First  Installment    ....       $43,548  53 

Second  Installment     .    .    .         38,848  80 

82,397  ZZ 

Newburgh  and  East  Cleveland  Districts    ....  497  62 

Total  Tax  Receipts 440,989  34 

Miscellaneous^ 

Institute  Fund $    91  00 

Rent 7  00 

Insurance 32  12 

Tuition 1,425  50 

Old  Paper 49  92 

House — Tremont  School  Lot 90  00 

Old  Boiler — Kentucky  School 100  00 

Willson  Avenue  Land 6,016  40 

Interest  on  Willson  Avenue  Land  .    .    .  2,577  56 

Damage  to  Property,  etc '37  17 

Sale  Dunham  Avenue  School  Lot    .    .    .  1,652  80 

12,179  47 

Total  Rfxeipts $594,248  24 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Total  Expenditures  for  the  year,  August  31,  1876 $410,846  36 

Balance  on  hand  August  31,  1876 183,401  88 


$594,248  24 


CLASSIFICATION   OF   EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  Teachers $215,784  96 

Salaries  of  Special  Teachers             I7»049  9^ 

Tuitioi\  in  Industrial  School 416  65 

Salaries  of  Officers  of  Board 8,016  20 

Salary  of  Superintendent's  Clerk 700  00 

Salaries  of  Librarian  and  Assistants 6|599  05 

Salaries  of  Janitors 16,069  56 

Fuel 8,425  20 

Repairs 7,^30  98 

Supplies 3,454  12 

Furniture 9i049  24 

Heating  Fixtures 13*038  88 

Insurance 881  25 

Rent 3,329  x6 

Taxes 108  59 

Census I1O05  72 

Gas 771  01 

Board  of  Examiners 217  50 

Printing  and  Binding 1*858  54 

Commencement  Expenses 840  30 

Interest  on  Loans 4*203  09 

Advertising 204  70 

Land 17*030  16 

Construction 58,076  63 

Paving,  Flagging,  etc 796  51 

Gas  Fixtures 272  71 

Grading  Lots,  etc 85  12 

Centennial  Expenses 1,495  80 

Drawing  Models 438  43 

History  of  Schools 642  00 

Books  for  Indigent  Pupils 93  27 
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Returned  Tuition |  12  oo 

Attorney's  Fees lo  oo 

Traveling  Expenses 204  37 

Institute  Services 150  00 

Treasurer  of  East  Cleveland 194  80 

Willson  Avenue  Land  Bond 6,291  40 

Painting  and  Plastering 323  00 

Water  and  Sewer  Connections 277  28 

Apparatus 222  49 

Transportation  High  School  Pupils 372  31 

Partitions  and  Vestibule 225  97 

Moving  and  Improvements  on  Buildings  ....  i»35o  21 

Wire  Screens 81  89 

Iron  and  Board  Fences 2,625  5^ 

Blinds  and  Well 73  43 

Chimney  and  Storm-Doors 346  38 

$410,846  36 

Balance  on  hand  August  31,  1876 183,401  88 

TarAL $594,248  24 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

Cnrr^nt     Land.  Constfuc- 

Central  High  School—  ^SSSSL.  S'i'.^^pSJSS: 

Tuition $14,315  00 

Janitor 55^50 

Repairs 265  02 

Supplies 237  40 

Fuel 422  12 

Furniture 14  25               25  75 

Heating  Fixtures 3  95 

Gas 48  03 

Commencement  Expenses 230  40 

Apparatus 34  00 

Drawing  Models 23  44 

Construction 24  50 

Transportation  Pupils 372  31 

Total   ....    $16,568  67    .    .    .  $16,460  98          $107  69 
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|i3  27 

1525 

15  00 

2  75 

625 

115  94 

|i68  46 


IfM<  High  School-  E^sSSSi.  ««».1S?p5S!S: 

Tuition |S,554  00 

Janitor 440  00 

Repairs 210  59 

Supplies 174  73 

Fuel 302  91 

Furniture i7  75 

Heating  Fixtures 87  10 

Gas 62  24 

Commencement  Expenses 197  39 

Apparatus 

Drawing  Models 

Gas  Fixtures 

Partitions 

Total  ....    $10,215  17    .    .    .       $10,046  71 

E(i8t  High  School — 

Tuition $5«ioo  00 

Janitor 308  00 

Repairs 173  64 

Supplies 242  91 

Fuel 398  28 

Furniture 38  94 

Heating  Fixtures 7  01 

Commencement  Expenses 227  39 

Apparatus 

Drawing  Cases 

Insurance      

Flagging  and  Sidewalks  ...*... 

Painting  Fence 23  45 

Total  ....    $7,246  88    .    .    .  $6,519  62 

Crawford  School — 

Tuition •  $500  00 

Janitor 41  00 

Repairs 58  18 

Supplies 8  38 

Fuel 16  30 

Total $623  86 


$173  49 

8  01 

105  00 

440  76 

$727  26 
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Bockwell  School—  bS^SS'..  "°°  ^  J"'™- 


current     ^^^^  ^^^  Pemi«. 
nent  Imp'ments. 

Tuition |A3»34^  7« 

Janitor 845  00 

Repairs  .    .  • 325  58 

Supplies 164  80 

Fuel 480  70 

Furniture 4  50              95  ^* 

Heating  Fixtures 55  ^ 

Gas 17  35 

Insurance 65  00 

Total  ....    $15,402  33    .    .    .       |I5>24I  69  (160  64 


Cau  School — 

Tuition |6,28o  00 

Janitor 439  00 

Repairs 199  93 

Supplies 80  38 

Fuel 196  94 

Furniture 7100 

Heating  Fixtures i    10 

Construction 

Insurance  

Moving  Building 

Land 

Rent 


» 6,356 

66 

44,651 

96 

278 

00 

364 

88 

2,399 

80 

330 

00 

Total   ....    $61,649  6s    .   .    .  »7,268  35     154,381  3© 

SL  Clair  School — 

Tuition $",293  o» 

Janitor 890  oo 

Repairs 251   12 

Supplies 128  76 

Fuel 433  27 

Furniture 12  35             182  47 

Heating  Fixtures 55  ^3            254  10 


Total  ....    113,501  01    .    .    .       $13,064  44  $436  57 
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Corrent     ^'•°<*«  Coortrnc- 

Madison  School—  Expend*,  ^^ft  u?p2SS: 

Tuition |i»i5o  oo 

Janitor 78  oo 

Repairs 36  67 

Supplies 17  87 

Fuel 27  99 

Furniture (23  90 

Heating  Fixtures    .  • 3  89 

Total   ....    $1,338  32    .    .    .  $1,314  42            $23  90 


Fairmount  School — 

Tuition $2,202  00 

Janitor 156  00 

Repairs 34  32 

Supplies 28  96 

Fuel 58  20 

Furniture $  14  00 

Fence "9  93 


Total    ....    $2,613  41     .   .   .        $2479  48  $133  93 


Sterling  School — 

Tuition $X5,446  ^^ 

Janitor 1,051  50 

Repairs 533  5° 

Supplies 137  41 

Fuel 43"  »2 

Furniture 

Heating  Fixtures 

Gas 

Moving  and  Improvements 

Land 

Construction 

Fence      

Rent 


Total  ....    $23,57S  33    •    •    •     $^7,838  84       $5,736  49 


25  70 

$196  68 

156  78 

91  67 

56  50 

47440 

4,045  00 

803  27 

75  47 

50  00 
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riirMn»     Land,  Construe- 

BoUon  School-  i^iSS?..  J.'e'St^^-.Sfe'iS:: 

Tuition l4,i8o  50 

Janitor «    .  250  00 

Repairs 78  29 

Fuel 42  84 

Supplies 34  29 

Furniture 4  50 

Total $4i590  42 

Quincy  School — 

Tuition $if05o  00 

Janitor 78  00 

Repairs 31  g7 

Supplies •       iioo 

Fuel 43  25 

Taxes $54  61 

Fence  and  Moving  Building 137  41 

Total  ....    $1,406  14  ...    .       $I|2I4  12  $192  02 

Outhwaite  School — 

Tuition $13,089  43 

Janitor 883  00 

Repairs 463  56 

Supplies 143  33 

Fuel 735  23 

Furniture 4  00       $4,527  22 

Heating  Fixtures 273  22  213  65 

Gas      15  43 

Construction 1,544  21 

Flagging *     186  78 

Moving  Relief 112  50 

Land 6,000  36 

Iron  Fence 394  72 

Board  Fence 147  68 

Door  Springs 7  68 

Storm  Doors 183  95 

Grading      67  50 

Total    ....    $28,993  45     •    '    •      $15,607  20     $13,386  25 
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Euclid  School-  iSSSS.    tlon-.d.P«».- 

Tuition $if75o  oo 

Janitor 152  00 

Repairs 47  95 

Supplies 31  83 

Fuel 75  45 

Furniture 10  50 

Heating  Fixtures 47 

Construction 

Insurance  

Total    ....    |3,io8  74    .   .    .  $2,068  20 

Woodland  School — 

Tuition * $995  00 

Janitor 98  00 

Repairs 10  35 

Supplies 25  25 

Fuel 40  70 

Furniture 8  64 

Walk 


Total 


$1,165  44 


$1,157  94 


$28  27 
16  75 

963  52 
32  00 

$1,040  54 


$7  50 


$7  50 


Mayflower  School — 

Tuition $13,008  26 

Janitor 977  82 

Repairs 547  02 

Supplies 141  36 

Fuel 450  32 

Furniture 17  77  $29  81 

Heating  Fixtures 93  77  35©  20 

Gas      8  72 

Construction i»69i  41 

Moving  Building  and  Repairing  ....  280  00 

Rent 275  00 

Permanent  Improvements 

Total  ....    $17,871  46    .    .    .      $15,245  04       $2,626  42 
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Cnrrent 


Land,  Cooctnie- 


kinsman  School—  Kxpcnae.  i'SJtlmpSSS; 

Tuition $766  00 

Janitor 58  00 

Repairs 35  07 

Supplies 17  00 

Fuel 17  30 

Furniture .  9  41             $39  71 

Heating  Fixtures 10  13                6  86 


Total   ....    $959  48    ...    .  $912  91            ^46  57 
Dunham  School — 

Tuition $550  00 

Janitor 39  00 

Repairs 43  78 

Supplies 12  00 

Fuel 24  13 

Furniture 3  $0 

Heating  Fixtures 2  00 

Moving  Building |I20  00 

Vestibule no  03 

Total I904  44    •    .    .  $674  41           $230  03 

Brownell  School — 

Tuition $16,846  32 

Janitor 1,123  00 

Repairs 461  37 

Supplies "3  57 

Fuel 980  69 

Furniture 9  00           $616  65 

'Heating  Fixtures 227  31               16  27 

Gas 25  40 

Construction 964  82 

Insurance 1500 

Fence 21   19 

Rent 370  00 


Total  ....     $21,790  59    .    .    .       $19,786  66       $2,003  93 
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All               o  T       7  v^^^^    tlon  and  Penna- 

Alabama  School —  Expcii»e«.  n«nt  impineBto. 

Tuition I^S^?  5° 

Janitor 141  oo 

Repairs 130  12 

Supplies 50  21 

Fuel 50  75 

Insurance $'5  ^ 

Total  ....    $1,954  58    •   •   •  $»»939  5^           $>5  « 
Alabama  Night  School — 

Tuition $178  50 

Janitor 

Repairs 4  «> 

Supplies     . 6  47 

Fuel 3  50 

Total $192  47 

Independence  School — 

Tuition $3^3  5© 

Janitor 23  00 

Repairs 24  98 

Fuel >3  35 

Total $374  83 

Orchard  Sthool — 

Tuition $10,639  13 

Janitors 855  5° 

Repairs »92  73 

Supplies 94  81 

Fuel 397  65 

Furniture ^  75            ^24  5' 

Heating  Fixtures 273  97 

Insurance 65  00 

Fence     .   .   ." '^  50 

•Total  ....    »i2,s6i  55    •   •   •  ♦".455  54         $10601 
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TT     1      «  ,       ,  Current 

LagU   School —  Expenses. 

Tuition $3,3^5  «> 

Janitor 328  00 

Repairs 260  93 

Supplies 64  oS 

Fuel 189  51 

Furniture 5  00 

Heating  Fixtures 32  84 

Sidewalk 

Water  Connection 

Sewer  Connection 

Blinds 


Land,  Construc- 
tion and  Perma- 
nent Imp'ments. 


$28   10 

42  00 
22  50 
82  30 
5843 


Total  ....      $4,428  69      .    .    .         $4,195  36 


$233  ^Z 


Normal  School — 

Tuition 

Janitor 

Repairs 

Supplies -    ■ 

Furniture 

Heating  Fixtures  .... 
Commencement  Expenses 
Water  Connections  .  .  . 
Painting 


$3,268  00 

192  00 

140  14 

65  94 

4  20 

13  89 
185  12 


$43  60 
100  86 

U9  24 
278  00 


Total 


.     $4,410  99     . 


$3,869  29  $541  70 


Washbujton  School — 

Tuition $6,831  2$ 

Janitor •  790  00 

Repairs •  206  96 

Supplies 63  40 

Fuel 285  82 

Furniture 2  25 

Heating  Fixtures 67  92 

Total  ....     $8,296  07     ...  $8,247  ^ 


$48  47 


$48  47 
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Warren  School —  Expenses. 

Tuition $4»52i  50 

Janitor 362  00 

Repairs 68  93 

Supplies 41  88 

Fuel 169  05 

Heating  Fixtures 6  28 

Construction 

Rent 

Wire  Screens 

Total  ....     $6,178  12     .    .    .  $5,169  64 

Warren  Xight  School — 

Tuition $315  00 

Supplies 10  04 

Total $325  04 

Hicks  School — 

Tuition $7,410  15 

Janitor 645  00 

Repairs 179  68 

Supplies 88  74 

Fuel 271   12 

Furniture 18  46 

Heating  Fixtures 8  16 

Total  ....     $8,652  31      ...  $8,621  31 


1875- 

Land,  Constnic- 
tlon  and  Pemur 
nent  Imp'meBt*. 


$881  59 
4500 
81  89 

$1,008  4^ 


$31  00 


$31  00 


Ma r io n  Srh  ool — 
Tuition  .  . 
Janitor  .  . 
Repairs  .  . 
Supplies  . 
Fuel  .  .  . 
Furniture  . 

Total 


$312 

00 

17 

00 

15 

10 

4  50 

16 

55 

4 

00 

1369  15 
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riin<«n»     Ii*nd,  Construe- 

Qiyrdan  School—  iSSSSi.  »'e°„°t'i5?pm.1ia: 

Tuition |i,ioo  oo 

Janitor •  78  oo 

Repairs 12  30 

Supplies 12  00 

Fuel 50  80 

Furniture 7  18 

Heating  Fixtures 

Total $1,260  28 

Union  Mills  School — 

Tuition |ff050  00 

Janitor bo  00 

Repairs 21  95 

Supplies 14  01 

Fuel 54  81 

Insurance $15  00 

Total  ....     $1,235  77     •    •    •  $1,220  77            $15  00 

Xorih  School — 

Tuition $4>7o6  75 

Janitor 380  00 

Repairs 136  92 

Supplies 36  18 

Fuel 133  22 

Furniture 3  75          $165  56 

Heating  Fixtures I  78              29  04 

Construction If059  85 

Rent 90  00 

Fence 317  81 

Total   ....     $7,060  86     .    .    .  $5,298  60       $1,662  26 

North  Night  School-— 

Tuition $226  50 

Supplies 19  01 

Printing 4  50 

Total $250  01 
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South  School-  iSSSSi.  «-,^'p?^ 

Tuition ^550  00 

Janitor 39  00 

Repairs 14  06 

Supplies 3  00 

Fuel 26  65 

Furniture $62  81 

Heating  Fixtures 14  99 

Construction 330  09 

Land 1,180  00 

Insurance 1$  <x> 

Walk 1078 

Total   ....     $2,246  38     .    .    .  $632  71       $1,613  67 

Lovejoy  School — 

Tuition $390  00 

Janitor 33  99 

Repairs 10  00 

Supplies 12  07 

Fuel 26  65 

Furniture $127  2X 

Heating  Fixtures 14  79 

Construction 972  12 

Insurance 15  00 

Total  ....     $1,601  83     .    .    .  $472  71       $1,129  12 

Garden  School — 

Tuition $i>ioo  00 

Janitor 78  00 

Repairs 51  86 

Supplies 25  00 

Fuel 42  25 

Partitions ii  25 

Heating  Fixtures 16  86  $20  00 

Well 15  00 

Sidewalk 10  67 

Total  ....     $1,370  89     .    .    .         $1,325  22  $45  67 
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rurrofiii     Land.  Conataruc- 


ExpenseB. 


nent  Imp'menta. 


Tuition $11,508  00 


Janitor 

Repairs 

Supplies  .  .  .  . 
Fuel  .  .  .  ^  .  . 
Furniture  .  .  .  . 
Helsiting  Fixtures 

Gas 

Construction  .  . 
Chimney  .... 
Sidewalk  .  .  .  . 
Plastering  .    .    .    . 


871  75 
306  80 

76  26 
357  68 

28  75 

48  77 
10  15 


Total 


$17,340  86 


Clark  ScJiool— 

Tuition $2,188  00 

165  50 

87  58 

18  06 


Janitor 

Repairs 

Supplies     .    .    .    . 

Fuel 

Furniture  .    .    .    . 
Heating  Fixtures 

Land 

Sidewalk    .    .    .    . 


122  42 
385 
767 


Total  . 

Charter  Oak  School 
Tuition  . 
Janitor  . 
Repairs  . 
Supplies 
Fuel  .  . 
Furniture 
Walk  .  . 
Fence     . 

Total 


•2,651  43 


$2,593  08 


$1,490  76 


•54  44 
3,849  33 

21  28 

154  75 

22  90 
30  00 


$13,208  16      $4,132  70 


t8  55 

15  00 
3480 


♦5835 


$1,100  00 

78  00 

47  46 

17  25 

92  86 

65 

$5838 

xo  14 

86  02 

$1,336   22  $154   54 
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rnnvknt     Land,  Conatnir- 

Tremont  School—  iSSSS.  J!SllS,5S!S: 

Tuition t9«i7i  ^^ 

Janitor 907  00 

Repairs 3^4  77 

Supplies 9S  44 

Fuel 358  34 

Furniture 8  85 

Heating  Fixtures 115  06 

Gas 56  58 

Construction 

Insurance      

Flagging 

Land 

Fence     

Grading  and  Trees      

Water  Connections 

Taxes 

Total  ....   ti6,499  00    .    .    .       |i  1,037  04       $5,461  96 

Meyer  School — 

Tuition $600  00 

Janitor 39  00 

Repairs 19  47 

Supplies 16  2$ 

Fuel 16  60 

Furniture 2  85 

Fence $25  62 


♦58958 

5853 

1,08720 

61  25 

3041 

2,140  00 

1,373  15 

17  62 

5324 

5098 

Total $719  70  .  .  .  $694  17     $25  62 

Ridge  School — 

Tuition $550  00 

Janitor 39  00 

Repairs I7  84 

Supplies II  27 

Fuel 23  70 

Furniture I   50 

Total : $643  31 
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riin>-n*      lAQd.  Construe- 

Wade  and  Walton  School—  E^x'SSiV  {/e^n^^iSfpStS: 

Tuition $6,184  88 

Janitor 434  00 

Repairs 206  04 

Supplies 46  23 

Fuel 198  00 

Furniture 18  75  $138  99 

Heating  Fixtures 5  97 

Construction 599  %^ 

Rent 234  16 

Fence      74  77 

Land 1,250  90 

Permanent  Improvements lOO  93 

Walk 13  17 

Total  ....     $9,505  72     ...        $7,093  87       $2,4"  8S 


Walnut  School — 

Tuition $6,175  25 

Janitor 398  00 

Repairs 186  13 

Supplies 61  II 

Fuel 152  61 

Furniture 14  25  $736  30 

Heating  Fixtures 44  68 

Construction 

Insurance 

Fence     

Rent 


2,009  98 

105 

00 

22 

17 

60 

00 

Total    ....     $9,965  48    .    .    .         $7,032  03       $2,933  45 

Industrial  School — 

Tuition $416  65 

News-Boys'  School^- 

Tuition $88  50 
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Board  Rooms —  ^SS. 

Janitor $415  00 

Repairs 32  29 

Supplies 410  40 

Fuel Ill  71 

Furniture.    .    .• 136  90 

Gas 35  44 

Gas  Fixtures. 22  11 

Heating  Fixtures 4  38 

Signs — Offices 15  00 

Total $1,183  23 

Library — 

Librarians I^t599  ^5 

Janitor 240  00 

Repairs 115  46* 

Supplies 6  00 

Fuel 21  36 

Furniture 612  37 

Gas 435  17 

Insurance 95  00 

Gas  Fixtures 244  35 

Construction 471  00 

Rent 1,875  «> 

Moving' 105  00 

Heating  Fixtures 4  80 

Total $10,824  56 

Special   Teachers — 

Music $2,500  00 

Writing 2,ooo  00 

Drawing 3»o5o  00 

German 2,000  00 

Supervising  Principals 4*999  9^ 

Special  Superintendents  Primary  Instruction      .    .    .  2,500  00 

Total |i7>049  92 
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Officers  of  the  Board—  ig^SSJi. 

Superintendent  of  Instruction $4»ooo  oo 

Clerk  to  Superintendent  of  Instruction 700  00 

Clerk 1,350  02 

Superintendent  of  Buildings 114^5  10 

Page 31  00 

Carpenter  of  Board i»i5o  08 

Total $8,716  ao 

Miscellaneous — 

Repairs |  76  64 

Supplies 333  28 

Fuel 60  50 

Drawing  Models 404  23 

Printing  and  Binding 1*854  04 

Advertising 204  70 

Board  of  Examiners 217  50 

Census 1,005  72 

Willson  Land  Bond 6,291  40 

Interest  on  Bond  and  Loans 49^03  09 

Treasurer  of  East  Cleveland 194  80 

Teachers*  Institute  Services 150  00 

Taxes 3  00 

Traveling  Expenses 204  37 

Books  for  Indigent  Pupils 93  27 

Returned  Tuition 12  00 

Attorneys'  Services 10  00 

Centennial  Expenses 2,495  ^ 

Compiling  History  of  Public  Schools 642  00 

Total $17,456  34 
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LIBRARY    FUND. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  August  31,  1875 $8,065  45 

Tax  Levy — First  Installment 4f382  00 

Second  Installment 2,779  89 

$15.^27  34 

EXPENDITURES. 

Bool's $8,063  31 

Binding     ...    * •    .    .    .    .  1,164  ^ 

Balance  on  hand  August  31,  1876 5t999  1$ 

$15,227  34 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  THE  Board  of  Education, 

City  of  Cleveland: 

Gextlemex  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  Ninth 
Eeport,  being  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  School 
Department  of  this  city. 

The  statistical  tables  annexed,  show  : 

Ist.     The  number  of  youth  to  be  educated. 

(a)  The  whole  number  enumerated,  from  6  to  21. 

(b)  The  number  at  respective  ages,  from  5  to  21. 
2d.     The  facilities  provided  for  their  education  : 

(a)  The  number  of  schools  and  sittings. 

(b)  The  number  of  class  teachers,  special  teachers,  and 

supervisors  of  instruction. 
3d,     The  extent  to  which  they  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered : 

(a)  How  long  they  attend  school  each  year. 

(b)  How  regularly  they  attend. 

(c)  The  ages  at  which  they  attend. 

(d)  The  number  at  respective  ages  compared  with  the 

number  enumerated. 
4th.     Besults,  as  far  as  may  be  shown  : 

(a)  By  their  advancement  in  the  course. 

(b)  By  their  ages  in  successive  grades. 

5th.  The  work  done  by  the  Public  Schools,  compared  with 
that  of  private  and  church  schools. 
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The  following  summaries  present  these  facts  in  such  shape 
that  they  may  be  readily  referred  to  and  compared  with  corres- 
ponding items  in  report  of  the  preceding  year. 


SUMMARIES. 

I.     ENUMERATION  OP  YOUTH. 

1874.  1815. 

Enumeration  of  youth  from  5  to  21    45.008  48,561 

Gain  or  loss  on  preceding  year  ....      4,903  3,558 

Gain  or  loss  per  cent 12.2  7.9 

II.     SCHOOLS. 

1874-5. 

Normal  School 1 

High  Schools 4—  5 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools: 

Having  an  A  Granmiar  (Eighth)  Grade 

and  Lower  Grades 7 

B  Grammar  (Seventh)  Grade. .  2 

C  Grammar  (Sixth)  Grade. ...  5 

D  Grammar  (Fifth)  Grade. ...  5 

A  Primary  (Fourth)  Grade  . .  7 

B  Primary  (Third)  Grade ....  6 

C  Primary  (Second)  Grade ...  2 

D  Primary  (First)  Grade 0—34 

Number  of  Schools 39 

III.      TEACHERS. 

1874-5. 

Higher  Schools: 

(  Men 1 

Normal  School  -' 

(  Women  — 0 

\  Men 10 

HighSchools    -^^^^^^ ^1 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  Higher  Schools 2—    22 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools: 
Teachers  having  charge  of  School  i 

Rooms,    including     Training  ^^^^^.^^^ 

Teachera  of  Normal    School.  ; 

Teachers  of  German,  not  having  )  Men 10 

charge  of  School  Rooms.  )'  Women.    5—  1.5 


47,043 
1,518 

ai 


19S5-6. 
1 
3—    4 


8 
2 
4 
3 
10 
8 
1 

2—  38 
43 


1 

1 

10 
10 
—     23 


289—290 

8 
6—  14 
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Special  Teachers: 

Men — ^Music 1  1 

Penmanship 1  1 

Drawing 2  2 

Gymnastics. 1 —    5  0 —    4 

Assist't  Sup'ts  (Supervising  Principals)  Men  2  3* 
Special   Sup'ts  of  Primary     Instmction, 

Women 2—4  2—5 

Average  number  of  teachers  employed — 317  — 385 

IV.     PUPILS. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  entered  : 

1878-t.  1874-5.  1875-6. 

Hig:her  Schools 483  615  671 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 17,029        19,090        20,100 

Total." 17,512+       19,705        20,771 

Average  number  belonging : 

HigherSchools 417.8  620.2  584.2 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 11,490.1     13,510.8     14,423.6 

Total 11,907.4     14,031.0      15,007.8 

Average  daily  attendance : 

HigherSchools. 399.6         497.0  561.5 

Orammar  and  Primary  Schools 10,782.1     12,650.1      13,507.7 

Total 11,181.7     13,147.1      14,069.2 

Average  daily  attendance  per  teacher, 
excluding  German  teachers  and 
other  special  teachers  not  having 
charge  of  school  rooms 45.2  44.6  4.5 

Per  cent,  of  punctual  attendance  : 

On  average  number  belonging 93.7  93.7  93.7 

On  whole  number  registered 63.7  66.7  67.7 

On  whole  number  enumerated  between  6 

audio 43  44.5  45 

•  Including  Special  Saperlntendent  of  German. 

t  Excluding  Newborgh,  from  which  no  detailed  reports  were  made.  For  the  three  months 
jacceedlisg  the  annexation,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  the  number  enrolled  In  that  district  was 
120;  malclng  the  t4>tal  enrollment  In  all  the  city,  18,731.* 
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V.     CLASSIFICATION. 

Number  of  pupils  entered  in  each  one  of  the  several  grades  : 

187M.  1874-4.  lff7S-6. 

Normal  School—        A                                    ....             50  41 

B  10 

High  Schools—          (A)  Twelfth  Year...  24  40  4^ 

(B)  Eleventh  Year..  85  93  97 

(C)  Tenth  Year 142  160  17& 

(D)  Ninth  Year. 282  272  305 

Grakuar  Schools—  (A)  Eighth  Year  ....  S29  444  450 

(B)  Seventh  Year ...  620  «8  724 

(C)  Sixth  Year 899  1,007  1,058 

(D)  Fifth  Year 1,207  1,658  1,731 

Primary  Schools—    (A)  Fourth  Year 2,186  2,373  2,527 

(B)  Third  Year 2,668  3,109  3,540 

(C)  Second  Year 2,976  3,588  8,451 

(D)  First  Year 6,149  6,268  6,619 

Total  number  registered  in  all  Grades 17,512      19,705        20,771 

VI.      AQES    OF  PUPILS  REGISTERED. 

The  number  and  per  cent,  of  pupils  registered  at  the  several 
ages  : 

Ages.                                                  No.  Registered.  Whole^Numbir. 

6 4,049 19.4 

7 2,733 18.2 

8 2,627 12.6 

9 2,287 11.0 

10 2,066 10.0 

11 1,737 8.4 

13 1,602 7.7 

13 1,311 6.3 

14 1,087 5.2 

15 587 2.8 

16 342 1.7 

Handover 843 1.7 


Totals 20,771  100.0 
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VII.     TIME  IN  SCHOOL. 

Of  the  whole  number  registered,  the  number  in  school : 

1874^.  1875-6. 

Number.  Per  Cent  Number.  Per  Cent 

Less  than  two  months 2,181..    11.0  2,204..  10.6 

Two  and  less  than  four 2,933..    14.8  2,909..  14.0 

Total  lesB  than  four 5,114..    25.8  5,118..  24.6 

Four  and  leas  than  six 1,875..      9.7  1,918..  9.2 

Total  less  than  six 6,969..    35.5  7,031..  33.8 

Six  and  less  than  eight 2,564..    12.9  2,577..  12.4 

Total  less  than  eight 9,553..    48.4  9,608..  46.2 

Eight  and  less  than  ten 4,719..    23.8  5,350..  25.8 

Total  less  than  ten 14,272  ..    72.2  14,958  ..  72.0 

Ten  months  or  the  entire  year 5,433..    27.8  5,818..  28.0 

Total  enroUment 19,705  ..  100.0  20,671  ..  100.0 

Vin.     FLUCTUATION  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  several  school  months  of  the 
year,  was  a«  follows  : 

1873-4.  1874-5.  1875-6. 

FiBST     TERM—First  Month 10,901  13,084  14,005 

Second  Month 11,151  13,566  14,130 

Third  Month 11,069  13,634  14,181 

Fourth  Month 10,872  13,427  13,876 

Second  TERM—First  Month 11,108  12,976  14,004 

Second  Month 11,129  12,572  13,797 

Third  Month 11,000  12,596  13,696 

Thibd    TERM—First  Montii 11,530  13,281  13 JIO 

Second  Month 11,599  13,149  14,448 

Third  Month 11,427  13,081  14,280 

To  show  the  fluctuation  of  attendance  in  each  class,  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  added,  showing  the  number  of  pupils  remaining 
in  the  several  grades  at  the  end  of  each  school  month  : 
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ORAICICAR.  ' 

PRIMART. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Sept.  24. 

.402. 

..616  . 

.931  .. 

.  1447 

1980  . 

.2430  . 

.  2746  . 

.  9666 

Oct.  22.. 

.391  . 

..645  . 

..916  ., 

.  1419 

2084  . 

.  2447  . 

.  2712  . 

.  3739 

Nov.  19.. 

.  885  . 

..641  . 

. .  910  . . 

.  1381 

3050  . 

..2466  . 

..2724  . 

..3697 

Dec.  34.. 

.  387  . 

.635. 

.900  .. 

.  1378 

1994  . 

.  2446  . 

.  2670  . 

..3431 

Jan.  21.. 

.889  . 

..628  . 

..907  . 

.  1412 

2008. 

..2525  . 

. .  2881  . 

..3627 

Feb.  18.. 

.881  . 

. .  619  . 

..939. 

.  1384 

1957. 

..2512. 

..2723. 

..3694 

Mar.  17.. 

.  875. 

..619  . 

..893  . 

.1349 

1899. 

..2484. 

..2799. 

..  3528 

Apr.  28... 

.364  . 

.581  . 

.876.. 

.  1210 

1847  . 

.  2467  . 

.2828  . 

.4688 

May  26.. 

.356. 

..656. 

..855.. 

.1203 

1777  . 

..  2446  . 

.2745  . 

.4759 

June  23.. 

..355. 

..541  . 

..823.. 

.1176 

1738  . 

.  2487  . 

.  2529  . 

.4654 

IX.      SXUMERATION. 

Number  at  the  respective  ages  in  each  thousand  enumerated  ; 

Ages.        Oct.  1871.  Oct  1872.  Oct.  1873.  Oct  1874.  Oct  1875.  Oct  1876. 

5 88 91  87 88 87 79 

6....i 72 74 81  80 76 80 

7 71  72 76 80 75 78 

8 67 67 71  78 74 77 

9 66 58 63 66 66 70 

10 70 68 64 67 65 71 

11 64 60 59 58 57 60 

12 68 66 64 63 61 62 


88  ... 

...  91  ... 

...  87  ... 

...  88  .. 

...  87  

72  ... 

...  74  ... 

...  81  ... 

...  80  .. 

...  76  

71  ... 

...  72  ... 

...  76  .. 

...  80  .. 

....  75  

67  ... 

...  67  ... 

...  71  ... 

...  78  .. 

...  74  

66  ... 

...  58  ... 

...  63  ... 

...  66  .. 

....  66  

70  ... 

...  68  ... 

...  64  ... 

...  67  .. 

...  65  

64  ... 

...  60  ... 

...  59  ... 

...  58  .. 

...  57  

68  ... 

...  66  ... 

...  64  ... 

...  62  .. 

....  61  

58  ... 

...  56  ... 

...  55  ... 

...  57  .. 

.m55 

64  ... 

...  58  ... 

...  60  ... 

...  59  .. 

...  60  

54  ... 

...  54  ... 

...  56  ... 

...  55  .. 

...  54  

54  ... 

...  57  ... 

...  57  ... 

...  56  .. 

...  58  

49  ... 

...  52  ... 

...  52  ... 

...  53  ... 

...  55  

55  ... 

...  54  ... 

...  52  *.. 

...  56  .. 

...  59  

48  ... 

...  53  ... 

...  45  ... 

...  47  .. 

....  49  

52  ... 

...  65  ... 

...  C8  ... 

...  43  .. 

...  49  

14 64 58 60 59 60 56 

15 54 54 56 55 54 58 

16 54 57 57 56 58 66 

17 49 52  ......  52 53 55 53 

18 55 54 52  * 56 59 53 

19 48 53 45 47 49 47 

20 52 65  C8 43 49  45 

THE   CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION. 

In  an  exhibition  intended  to  show  the  present  state  of  all  the 
arts  of  civilized  life  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  schools 
of  the  nations  should  be  without  representation.  From  the 
time,  therefore,  of  the  second  World's  Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in 
the  year  18C7,  education  has  been  awarded  a  prominent  place. 
The  United  States  attracted  some  attention  at  Vienna  by  her  ex- 
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hibition  in  this  department,  but  when  the  exposition  was  to  be 
made  upon  our  own  soil,  it  was  expected  that  we  would  show  what 
we  could  to  justify  the  claims  that  had  been  made  in  behalf  of  our 
systems  of  education.  With  no  central  authority  to  call  upon 
states  and  cities  to  bring  forward  what  they  had  which  was  most 
worthy  of  display,  without  direction  and  without  concert  of 
action,  it  fell  to  each  commonwealth  and  municipality  to  contri- 
bute individually  what  it  could  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  space  to  which  this 
department  was  assigned  was  inconveniently  located,  and  at  best 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  demand,  but  this  fact  did  not  relieve  us 
of  the  obligation  to  do  our  best  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
country  in  that  which  most  affects  and  which  best  demonstrates 
the  highest  types  of  civilization — the  educational  institutions  for 
the  people. 

Our  Board  of  Education  felt  the  obligation  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  whatever  means  were 
thought  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  exigency.  Nor  was  the 
money  actually  expended  all  that  was  appropriated  by  the  Board. 
At  a  time  when  a  separate  building  was  thought  to  be  desirable 
for  the  State  of  Ohio  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  western  states 
which  might  unite  with  her  in  the  enterprise,  the  use  of  a  con- 
siderable •  additional  sum  was  by  unanimous  vote  authorized 
for  the  purpose.  Though  this  sum  was  not  spent,  the  unan- 
imous vote  for  the  appropriation  displayed  the  spirit  of  the 
Board. 

It  was  not  supposed  to  be  possible  to  box  up  and  transport  to 
Philadelphia  the  enthusiasm  that  animates  a  corps  of  teachers  or 
to  represent  the  finer  features  of  a  system  of  instruction,  nor  its 
best  products,  as,  for  instance,  well-trained  reasoning  faculties, 
logical  memories,  disciplined  habits  of  thought,  gentle  manners, 
noble  aspirations,  pure  and  loving  hearts.  It  was  only  the 
material  conveniences,  the  school  houses,  the  furniture,  the 
apparatus    and  the   products  (rf    pupils'   hands,   the  penman- 
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ship,  the  drawings,  that  could  be  submitted  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  common  observer.  To  an  adept,  however,  the 
tendency  of  a  system  of  schools  was  clearly  apparent  from  the 
character  of  its  exhibit.  Ambition  to  make  a  mere  show  was 
manifested  by  some,  more  however,  indicated  a  sturdy  resolution 
to  stand  for  what  they  were  worth.  Effort  toward  training  in 
the  English  language,  the  culture  of  the  imagination,  the  im- 
provement of  the  taste,  which  are  most  powerful  agencies  in  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  were  shown  here  and  there,  and  right 
by  their  side  might  be  seen  the  results  ot  honest  hard  work  in 
teaching  "  calculations,"  grammatical  rules  and  spelling,  histori- 
cal skeletons  and  geographical  facts.  Then  there  were  combina- 
tions of  these  in  varying  proportions.  All  this  and  much  more 
could  be  perceived  by  any  one  who  could  look  through  an 
exhibition  to  the  theory  of  education  which  dictated  it. 

If  there  be  anything  flattering  to  our  pride  in  the  compar- 
isons that  might  be  instituted,  it  may  be  very  safely  omitted  in 
this  report.  But  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  exhibition  may  be  of  some  advantage. 

In  the  variety,  excellence  and  cheapness  of  school  apparatus 
there  were  many  nations  ahead  of  us.  The  exhibits  of  Sweden 
and  Eussia  were  particularly  interesting  in  this  respect.  "We 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  slightingly  of  these  northern  na- 
tions, and  yet  they  put  us  to  shame  in  this  as  well  as  some  other 
particulars.  There  is  scarcely  anything  that  has  to  be  learned  at 
school  and  which  can  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  or  demonstrated  to 
the  senses,  which  may  not  be  made  clearer  to  the  mind  of  a 
child  by  means  of  their  school  apparatus.  In  this  way,  the  edu- 
cators of  these  people  take  care  that  exact  ideas  of  things  be 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  children  rather  than  vague  notions.  If  the 
people  of  a  distant  tribe,  the  wild  or  domestic  animals  of  a  for- 
eign country  be  spoken  of,  the  child  is  not  left  to  a  verbal 
description  nor  even  to  a  pictured  representation,  but  a  plaster 
cast,  carefully  modeled  and  colored  is  set  before  him.     If  physi- 
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ology  is  to  be  taught,  no  attempt  to  do  it  is  made  without  the 
aid  of  anatomical  casts  of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  frame ; 
if  comparative  anatomy,  the  skeletons  of  men  and  animals  would 
be  near  at  hand  that  they  might  be  readily  compared  with 
one  another,  and  so  on  almost  without  end.  Even  where  we 
supposed  that  we  had  done  well,  as,  for  instance,  in  visible  illus- 
trations of  the  processes  of  arithmetic,  they  have  outstripped 
us.  Our  match-sticks  were  to  be  found  heaped  up  in  the  little 
Swedish  school  house,  done  up  into  bundles  of  tens,  hundreds, 
and  thousands,  just  as  we  have  them,  but  they  have  gone  fur- 
ther in  providing  a  blackboard  exactly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
match-sticks.  Then  our  frames  for  the  illustration  of  fractional 
numbers  are  very  much  excelled  by  those  which  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  Russian  exhibit.  Even  in  school  furniture,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  we  can  claim  superiority  in  any  particular 
except  it  may  be  in  looks.  In  gauging  the  height  of  the  seat  to 
the  size  of  the  child  we  only  approximate  what  they  exactly  ac- 
complish. If  we  were  to  take  the  lesson  which  might  be  learned 
in  the  exhibits  of  these  two  nations  in  the  use  of  illustrative  a]}- 
paratus,  the  expense  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  by  this 
exhibition  would  be  well  compensated  for. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  thing  we  have  yet  to  learn  from 
the  experience  of  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  is  that  dif- 
ferent ways  of  life  demand  different  kinds  as  well  as  different 
degrees  of  preparation,  tliat  the  education  as  well  as  the  appren- 
ticeship of  the  child  should  be  suited  to  the  pursuits  of  the  man. 
We  made  a  meager  exhibit  indeed  of  our  Secondary  or  High 
school  system,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  substan- 
tially identical  in  all  the  states.  The  course  of  study  which  they 
present  is  everywhere  only  a  compromise  between  the  wants  of 
the  classic  students,  the  preparation  of  girls  for  the  duties  of 
nome,  the  making  of  teachers  and  the  education  of  boys  for  the 
business  of  life.  Any  effort  to  meet  so  many  diverse  and  variant 
conditions  in  the  same  school,  must,  certainly,  fall  far  short  of 
success. 
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We  have  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Eeal-school  of  Ger- 
many, the  Industries-schule  of  Switzerland,  the  Schools  of  Arts 
and  Trades  of  France  and  Prussia,  the  Imperial  Technical 
Schools  of  Russia,*  and  the  special  schools  that  are  to  be  found 
from  Madrid  to  Hammerfest  and  from  the  English  Channel  to 
the  Black  Sea. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  at  some  length  in  another  part 
of  this  report,  and  will  therefore  content  myself  with  this 
allusion  to  it  here  as  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  Centennial.  But 
wo  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  admiration  which  we  may 
expend  on  anything  we  may  have  seen  at  Philadelphia  that  will 
profit  us,  it  is  the  adoption  in  our  own  workshops  and  our  own 
institutions  of  what  we  find  suited  to  our  wants.  It  is  not  the 
lessons  we  may  have  learned,  but  the  putting  of  them  into  prac- 
tice that  will  benefit  us. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  sent  for  exhibition  : 

PRIMABY  SCHOOLS. 

Grade  D— Ist  year  at  school — 1  vol.  of  Penmanship. 

Grade  C — ^3d  year  at  school — 2  vols,  examination  papers,  1  vol.  drawings. 
Grade  B — 8d  year  at  school— 2  vols,  examination  papers,  1  vol.  drawings. 
Grade  A — 4th  year  at  school — 4  vols,  examination  papers,  1  voL  drawings. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Grade  D— 5th  year  at  school— 3  vols,  examination  papers,  1  vol.  drawings. 
Grade  C — 6th  year  at  school— 2  vols,  examination  papers,  1  vol.  drawings. 
Grade  B— 7th  year  at  school— 2  vols,  examination  papers,  1  vol.  drawings. 
Grade  A — 8th  year  at  school — 2  vols,  examination  papers,  1  voL  drawings. 
Penmanship  from  the  1st  to  the  8th  school-year  (inclusive),  5  vols.  Selected 
manuscripts  from  5th  to  8th  year  (inclusive)  3  vols. 

Music,  written  by  pupils  after  hearing  it  played  or  sung,  aU  g^rades,  1  voL 

*  I  say  we  have  nothing  of  this  kind,  but  the  printing  of  the  statement 
comes  too  lato  to  be  entirely  true,  for  already  has  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  established  in  Boston  a  **  Two  years'  course  in  Practical 
Mechanism  "  '*  for  those  who  wish  to  become  constructors  rather  than  engi- 
neers," and  for  that  ''large  class  of  pupils  to  whom  such  S3rstematic  training, 
proi>erly  supplemented  with  other  studies,  would  prove  a  valuable  foundation 
for  further  study  or  for  business."  The  President  of  the  Institute  gives  to  the' 
Russian  exhibit  at  Philadelphia  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  '*  new  departure." 
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Home  work  in  mechanical  drawing,  to  illufitrate  lessons  in  Physics,  6th  and 
7th  years,  1  i>ortfolio.  Home  work  in  drawing,  all  grades,  1  vol.  Seven  (7) 
drawings  (in  frames)  of  public  buildings  from  objects  by  pupils  of  the  6th,  7th 
and  8th  years,  including  drawings  of  the  City  Hall  from  different  points  of 
view,  of  the  Rustic  Arbor  in  the  Public  Square  and  of  the  East  High  School 
boilding. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Grade  D— 9th  year  at  school — 4  vols,  examination  manuscripts,  3  vols. 
drawings. 

Gbadb  C— 10th  year  at  school— 2  vols,  examination  manuscripts,  3  vols, 
drawings. 

Gradb  B — 11th  year  at  school— 1  vol.  examination  manuscripts,  1  vol. 
drawings. 

Gradk  a — 12th  year  at  school — 1  vol.  examination  manuscripts,  1  portfolio 
drawings,  Ist  to  4th  year,  2  vols. 

Selected  e^eays  from  all  grades,  1  vol.    1  vol.  geological  drawings. 

Etchings  on  glass  (in  windows)  from  designs  by  students  of  High  School,  27 
pieces.    1  geological  map. 

WORK  NOT  DONE  BY  STUDENTS. 

Answers  by  parents  of  pupils  to  interrogatories  in  regard  to  studies  of  their 
children  proposed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  2  vols.  Answers  by 
pupils  to  interrogatories  proposed  to  them  by  the  Superintendent  in  regard  to 
their  habiis  of  study,  reading,  etc.,  2  vols. 

Plans  and  perspectives  of  school  buildings,  1  portfolio  for  which  the  Board 
of  Education  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Grieee  and  Weile,  architects.  Mr. 
Blythe  contributed  one  set  of  drawings,  the  Messrs.  Heard  another.  Plans  of 
model  school  houses  in  two  frames.  Original  plan  for  Case  school  and  Tremont 
school.  Photographs  of  school  buildings  on  glass,  12.  Supplementary  reading 
for  Primary  grades,  1  vol.  *'  Monday  Morning  " — First  Series  for  pupils  in  the 
second  school-year  and  Second  Series  for  pupils  in  the  third.  1  vol.  graphic 
statistical  charts  of  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 

Models  for  object  drawing,  5  pieces,  with  model  holder. 

Cleveland  School  reports  for  187;^74,  and  for  1874-75.  Early  History  of 
Cleveland  Public  Schools,  by  Andrew  Freese.  Essays  and  addresses  of  the 
North-Eastem  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  25  copies,  contributed  by  the 
Board  of  EUlucation  of  Cleveland. 

supj:rvision. 

Inasmucli  as  this  su])ject  is  little  understood  ])y  many,  the 
following  explanation  of  the  different  plans  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  cities  is  given  in  mere  outline  : 

Boston  has  one  Superintendent  and  six  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents. 
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The  duty  of  the  Superintendents  is  to  examine  teachers,  in- 
six?ct  the  schools  and  examine  pupils  for  promotion.  There  are 
forty-nine  Supervising  Principals,  one  in  each  Grammar  School 
district.  The  duty  of  the  Principal  corresponds  almost  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Supervising  Principals  of  this  city,  though  he 
has  his  headquarters  at  the  principal  school  building  of  his 
district,  not  at  the  general  office. 

New  York  has  one  Superintendent  and  seven  Assistants — 
three  for  Grammar  Departments,  three  for  Primary  Depart- 
ments, and  one  for  German  Instruction.  The  main,  I  might 
say  the  exclusive,  duty  of  these  officers  is  ins^wction,  that  is,  ex- 
amination of  schools.  They  are  the  examiners  also  of  teachers 
who  may  have  been  nominated  for  i>ositions  in  the  schools.  The 
real  work  of  direction  and  supervision,  jis  it  is  here  understood, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Principals  of  the  schools  of  whom  there 
are  more  than  three  hundred.  They  are  not  included  in  making 
u])  the  averages  by  which  the  number  of  teachers  in  a  school  is 
determined  and  have  no  classes  under  their  own  immediate 
instruction. 

Brooklyn  has  one  Superintendent  and  one  Assistant  Super- 
intendent. The  Princii)als  of  the  schools,  as  in  New  York, 
supervise  the  work  of  their  own  schools. 

Philadelphia  has  no  Superintendent.  The  Principals  of 
Grammar  Schools  act  a^  local  managers. 

Cincinnati  has  a  Superintendent.  There  are  no  assistants 
there,  having  headcjiiarters  at  the  general  office  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  Principals  of  the  school  are  designated 
in  the  rules  as  Local  Superintendents  and  have  no  classes  under 
their  own  instruction,  the  most  of  them  l)eing  provided  with 
offices  in  their  own  school  buildings.  The  duties  of  these  Local 
Superintendents  con-espond  exactly  with  the  duties  of  the 
Supervising  Principals  of  Cleveland.  There  are  thirty-one 
Principals  or  Local  Superintendents  in  the  entire  city. 

St.  Louis. — One  Superintendent  and  two  assistants,  one  of 
whom  has  special  charge  of  the  German  Department.     There 
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are  in  addition  fifteen  Supervising  Principals  who  are  required 
to  hear  one  lesson  per  day  in  the  first  grammar  class.  In  other 
respects  their  duties  correspond  to  the  duties  of  the  two  Super- 
vising Princi])als  of  this  city. 

Chicago. — One  Superintendent  and  two  assistants,  one  of 
whom,  a  lady,  has  charge  specially  of  the  German  Instruction. 
The  Principals  of  schools  act  as  Local  Superintendents  havinp: 
no  class  for  which  they  are  specially  responsible.  They  are 
generally  provided  with  a  convenient  oflice  in  the  school  build- 
ing. 

In  Cleveland  there  is  one  Superintendent,  two  SuiM?rvising 
Principals  and  two  Special  Superintendents,  one  of  German  and 
one  of  Primary  Instniction.  The  last  is  a  lady.  The  Princi- 
pals of  schools  are  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  the  first 
grammar  classes.  Wlien  these  classes  exceed  forty-five  in 
number,  they  are  allowed  an  assistant  who  takes  charge  of  the 
school  in  their  absence  and  takes  such  part  in  the  instruction  of 
the  class  as  may  be  required  by  the  Principal.  They  have  no 
directive  power  in  the  management  or  instruction  of  other 
classes  except  in  the  halls,  on  the  play-grounds  and  on  the  way 
to  and  from  school. 

The  principal  difference  between  our  scheme  of  supervision 
and  that  of  other  cities  above  named,  lies  in  this,  that  they 
all  have  many  Local  Superintendents,  the  most  of  them,  at 
least  one  to  every  large  school,  while  we  have  none.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  compensate  for  this,  we  have  proportionately  a 
larger  corps  whose  headquarters  are  at  the  central  oflBce.  I 
think  this  is  more  than  an  equivalent,  while  it  is  certainly  far 
less  expensive. 

There  are  misapprehensions  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to 
the  work  which  is  to  be  done  by  a  supervising  corps  which  it 
may  be  well  to  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  the  meaning  of  the  word  supervision  (over- 
looking) is  applied  rather  too  literally.      It  is  not   only  the 
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ovcrlooking  of  the  work  of  others ;  it  includes,  also,  the  laying 
out  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  one  of  a  large  number  of 
teachers.  If  all  were  eminently  competent  and  skillful  and  if 
to  each  one  there  were  assigned  a  number  of  pupils  in  the  sixth 
year  to  remain  with  him  or  her  to  their  fourteenth  or  sixteenth, 
she  would  lay  out  the  work  for  herself  so  that  each  step  would 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  one  which  preceded  it  and  of  that 
which  was  to  follow,  each  would  be  properly  graduated  to 
the  ability  of  the  child,  nothing  would  be  forgotten  or  omitted. 
This  would  be  the  case  if  one  accomplished  teacher  had  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Here,  however,  two  impossible  conditions  are  stipulated. 
First — All  cannot  be  experts.  There  are  few  indeed,  if  any, 
who  are  skilled  in  all  the  branches  to  be  taught.  Moreover, 
(me  third  of  them  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  mere 
ai)prentice8.  From  fifty  to  sixty  new  teachers  are  employed 
every  year,  the  average  time  of  service  being  less  than  five  years. 
If  our  schools  were  not  graded,  therefore,  there  would  have 
to  be  an  average  of  three  different  hands  upon  the  job  of 
educating  each  child  who  passed  the  curriculum  of  the  schools. 
Second — The  schools  are  graded  schools,  that  is,  the  pupils  pass 
from  one  teacher's  hands  to  another's  every  year  if  regularly 
advanced,  possibly  from  the  hands  of  one  beginner  to  the  hands 
of  another.  Now,  if  the  work  were  riot  carefully  laid  out  and, 
if  it  were  not  seen  that  every  step  is  completely  taken,  how 
many  gaps  there  would  be  in  the  work: — to  change  the  figure, 
how  many  links  in  the  chain  would  be  missing,  and  what  a 
fragmentary  thing  the  work  would  be  !  To  teach  the  ap- 
})rentice,  to  induct  the  new  teachers  into  their  work,  and  to 
give  consistency  to  the  whole  seheme,  is  the  principal  work 
of  the  supervising  corps.  Such  a  task  requires  minute  and  con- 
stant care. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  no  slight  responsibility  in 
the  retention,    promotion   and   adjustment   of    the   salaries  of 
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teachers,  which,  in  this  city,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superintendent  and  his  associates.  To  do  this  well  and  justly 
requires  an  insight  into  the  work  of  each  teacher,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  repeated  and  careful  observation. 

In  the  third  place,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  the  entire  re- 
lation between  the  teachers  and  parents,  the  schools  and  the 
people  is  the  concern  of  the  Supervising  Principals  and  the 
Superintendent.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  that  each  one  is 
brought  into  contact  with  patrons  of  the  schools  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  some  difficulty  or  other.  And  again,  however  smoothly 
our  schools  seem  to  run  from  year  to  year,  hardly  experiencing 
a  single  jar  that  is  felt  by  the  public  at  large,  there  are  times 
when  the  utmost  anxiety  is  felt  as  to  the  relations  of  teachers  to 
each  other  as  well  as  to  parents.  Such  matters  require 
instant  and  decisive  attention  and  to  this  end  they  must  be 
known  before  they  work  mischief.  It  is  believed  that  we  are 
most  fortunate  in  having  secured  a  class  of  teachers  whose 
dignity  of  character  and  whose  self-respect  leads  them  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others,  but  difficulties  must  arise  which  can  be 
settled  only  by  those  who  can  speak  with  authority  duly  vested 
in  them  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

SPECIAL    INSTRUCTION. 

The  cities  of  the  United  States  differ  greatly  in  respect  to 
the  extent  to  which  special  teachers  are  employed.  The  follow- 
ing statement  includes  all  of  which  I  have  information  to  justify 
my  speaking  with  confidence  : 

Boston. — In  Music,  one  general  supervisor  and  six  assist- 
ants, called  directors. 

In  Drawing,  one  general  supervisor  with  six  special  instruct- 
ors who  give  instruction  in  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  and 
who  also,  so  far  as  their  time  permits,  supervise  the  teaching  of 
drawing  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.  They  give  in- 
struction at  the  Wednesday  afternoon  teachers'  classes. 
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New  York. — The  special  teachers  of  this  city  appear  to  be 
employed  by  the  several  boards  of  district  trustees  as  they  may 
think  desirable,  the  only  restriction  being  that  the  teachers  shall 
bo  "licensed,"  that  is,  have  a  certificate  of  competence,  and 
that  the  expenditure  for  the  purpose  shall  not  exceed  a  specified 
sum  per  annum.  In  1875  there  were  two  hundred  such  teachers 
employed. 

Cincinnati. — In  Music,  seven  special  teachers  are  employed 
who,  I  believe,  give  all  the  instruction  in  this  branch. 

In  Drawing,  one  superintendent  and  four  special  teachers. 
The  superintendent  gives  instruction  in  the  High  Schools. 

In  Penmanship,  one  superintendent  and  two  assistants. 

St.  Louis. — In  Music,  fouV  special  teachers  are  employed 
who  give  all  the  instruction  that  is  to  be  given  in  this  branch. 
I  do  not  find  tliat  sj^ecial  teachers  or  special  superintendence  is 
provided  for  any  other  stibject  except  German. 

Chicago. — In  Music  and  in  Drawing,  one  superintendent 
each  is  employed. 

Cleveland. — In  Music,  Drawing  and  Penmanship  each,  one 
special  teacher  has  been  employed  for  many  yeai's  past.  About 
the  first  of  the  current  year  a  special  teacher  of  Gymnastics  was 
employed,  and  a  month  or  two  afterwards  a  teacher  of  Elocution 
and  Reading.  All  these  teachers,  save  the  last,  give  int ruction 
in  the  schools  and  at  the  same  time  as  far  as  possible,  superin- 
tend the  work  of  the  teachers  in  their  own  departments.  The 
instructor  in  Reading  and  Elocution  is  engaged  sj>ecially  ta 
teach  the  pupils  of  the  High  Schools,  and  the  teachers  of  all  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Grades.  The  work  done  by  the  teachers 
of  Music,  Drawing  and  Penmanship  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  schools.  They  arc  all  engaged  in  teaching  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  several  hours  per  week.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
in  the  last  resj)ect,  that  is,  teaching  the  teachers,  more  work  is 
done  by  them  than  in  any  other  one  of  the  large  cities.  At  the 
present  time,  all  teachers  take  lessons  in  Reading  and  Elocution 
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and  in  Drawing  once  per  week.  Besides  this,  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  most  needing  such  instniction 
also  have  lessons  in  Penmanship  and  Music  every  week.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  positions  are  valued  in  the  City  of 
Cleveland  for  the  opportunity  given  to  obtain  instruction  in 
these  branches  from  the  most  accomplished  specialists. 

It  may  be  inquired  whether  this  array  of  special  instructors 
i8  necessary.  In  reply,  I  may  take  writing  as  a  specimen.  In 
this  branch  inferiority  or  excellence  is  readily  demonstrable  to 
the  eye.  At  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Cleveland  had  but  one 
competitor  in  this  branch,  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  If  we  glance 
at  the  foregoing  statement  we  find  that  Cincinnati  is  tlie  only 
other  city  which  employs  special  teachers  of  Penmanship.  The 
superiority  of  the  writing  of  these  two  cities  was  so  marked  that 
no  one  could  hesitate  to  award  them  the  first  rank.  There  were 
single  schools  in  other  places  which  compared  favorably  with 
them,  but  none  could  show  so  general  and  uniform  good  results. 
Again,  in  Drawing,  no  cities  presented  any  work  at  all  except 
those  in  which  special  teachers  are  employed. 

The  law  is  absolute  and  universal  that  what  is  taught  in  the 
schools  the  teachers  themselves  must  first  know.  If  the  class 
teachers  have  not  themselves  been  systematically  and  thorougli- 
ly  taught  Writing,  Drawing,  Music  and  Elocution  then  special 
teachers  must  be  employed,  or  the  instruction  in  these  subjects 
must  be  correspondingly  inferior.  The  only  question  is  whether 
excellence  in  them  is  worth  what  it  costs,  that  is  from  forty  to 
fifty  cents  a  year  per  capita,  for  all  the  branches  named,  say  six 
dollars  for  each  pupil  who  goes  through  the  entire  curriculum 
of  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  special  teachers  are  giving 
lessons  in  the  schools  all  the  while,  and  it  is  only  in  giving 
instruction  that  they  test  the  quality  of  the  instruction  which  is 
given  by  the  regular  class  teachers. 

I  cannot  dismiss   this  subject  without  congratulating  the 
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Board  of  Education  that  in  each  department  we  hare  a  master 
of  his  specialty.  In  point  of  fact,  in  a  close  and  careful  obser- 
vation of  schools  for  twenty-five  years  past  I  have  never  met 
with  a  superior  to  any  one  of  them,  hardly  ever  with  equals 
either  in  ability  or  industry.  Whenever  public  exhibition 
has  been  made  of  the  character  of  their  work  the  verdict  of  the 
people  has  justified  what  is  here  said. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  subject  of  special  instruction,  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  communications  of  Mr.  Aborn  and  Mr. 
Stewart,  which  are  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

DRAWING. 

I  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Aborn  who  this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  presents  a  statement  of  the  general  plan 
of  instruction  in  Drawing  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Schools 
of  Cleveland.  It  differs  so  widely  from  systems  most  in  vogue  that 
it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  not  sonje  discussion  as  to  its 
merits,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  no  doubt  of  its 
value  seems  to  have  disturbed  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
patrons  of  the  schools.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  that  I 
should  answer  the  objections  which  are  urged  against  it  else- 
where and  generally  by  those  who  are  pecuniarily  interested  in 
some  one  of  the  many  series  of  drawing  books  now  in  the  market. 

The  system  which  has  been  elaborated  by  Mr.  Aborn  with 
great  skill  and  industry  satisfies  beyond  expectation  what  was 
stated  in  my  report  of  1871  to  be  the  demand  of  the  common 
seliools  in  this  direction.  In  speaking  of  the  reason  why  Draw- 
ing had  not  been  introduced  at  that  time,  it  was  said  that 

"  The  difficulty  has  been,  rather,  the  want  of  practical  adaptability  in  the 
system  of  teaching  proposed  or,  indeed,  available.  Drawing  taught  only  by 
copying  lithographs,  engravings,  or  other  drawings ;  by  filling  one  dra'^ing 
book  after  another  solely  in  imitative  exercises  from  the  beginning  in  the  Pri- 
mary to  the  conclusion  of  the  course  In  the  High  Schools,  without  effort  to  lead 
the  scholar  to  the  drawing  of  real  objects,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  without 
giving  him  even  so  much  as  the  power  to  convey  an  intelUgible  idea  of  a  simple 
piece  of  machinery  by  the  use  of  the  pencil,  or  to  represent  a  chair  or  a  table 
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with  due  regard  to  the  simplest  laws  of  perspective. — Drawing,  the  ultimate  test 
of  which  is  the  elegance  and  finish  of  copies  produced  by  the  most  laborious  pro- 
cesses, and  not  the  power  to  produce  an  original  sketch,  doubtless  has  its  value  in 
a  certain  training  of  the  eye  and  hand,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  it  may  be, 
and  possibly  in  a  development  of  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  Art  and  Nature,  but 
it  never  can  be  made  of  immediate  practical  utility  in  the  industrial  or  profes- 
sional avocations  of  life. 

"  If  Drawing  be  taught  at  all  in  the  Common  Schools,  it  should  be  so  taught 
that  the  pencil  may  be  the  ever  ready  and  efficient  aid  of  carriage,  cabinet  and 
chair  makers,  carpenters,  machinists,  upholsterers,  bridge  builders,  iron  found- 
ers, gas  fitters,  potters,  plumbers,  merchants,  professional  men,  housekeepers, 
etc.,  etc.,  in  perfecting  their  designs  and  in  communicating  their  plans  to 
others.  In  the  very  process  of  instruction  it  should  have  an  outlook,  if  it 
idiould  not  have  direct  application  to  the  decorative  arts — painting,  papering, 
frescoing,  carving,  stone-cutting,  etc.,  and  in  the  arts  of  design  as  applied  to 
figured  fabrics  of  every  kind.  As  Gt>vemor  English  says  :  *The  objectis  not  to 
make  artists  simply,  but  to  make  artisans — to  turn  out  a  better  and  more  pro- 
ficient class  of  scholars,  with  such  skill  in  designing  and  drawing  as  shall  aid 
them  in  their  industrial  pursuits,  and  more  efFectually  advance  the  State  in 
manufactures,  invention  and  mechanic  arts.' " 

The  process  and  method  of  instruction  as  presented  in  Mr. 
Abom's  report  is  not  without  precedent.  His  programme  for 
the  successive  steps  of  instruction  is  in  several  important  partic- 
ulars like  that  which  is  presented  in  the  Regulations  for  instruc- 
tion in  Drawing  in  the  Gymnasiums  and  Trade  Schools  of  Prus- 
sia, which  were  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
(Von  Mueller),  October  2,  1863. 

Though  the  rejection  of  all  copying  from  the  flat  is  at  vari- 
ance with  plans  of  teaching  the  subject  which  are  laid  down  in 
the  various  series  of  drawing  books  which  are  in  common  use,  it 
has  the  approbation  of  most  non-professional  writers  who  have 
directly  or  indirectly  treated  of  the  subject.  Something  might 
be  said  in  discount  of  their  views  because  they  are  not  practical 
teachers,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  that  almost  every 
impulse  which  has  been  given:  to  the  general  cause  of  education, 
and  almost  every  great  progressive  revolution  in  its  doctrine 
and  method  have  come  from  those  who  were  not  practical 
teachers.    It  is  the  outsider  who  has  the  opportunity  for  obser- 
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yation  and  reflection  and  who  comes  "fresh  to  the  subject  unen- 
cumbered by  tradition  and  prejudice"  that  is  likely  to  first 
comprehend  the  greater  principles  that  underlie  the  true  art  of 
education.  Of  the  great  "Educational  Reformers"  who  have  a 
place  in  the  glorious  catalogue  of  Mr.  Quick,  only  one  seems  to 
have  come  to  his  first  thought  of  reform  in  the  school  room,  after 
he  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  school-master.  The  man  who  is 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  is  generally  too  much  engrossed 
by  practical  difficulties  to  be  able  to  speculate  in  regard  to  gen- 
eral theories  of  education  and  abstract  principles  of  method. 

The  attention  which  was  attracted  to  the  exhibition  of  Draw- 
ings made  in  April,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  commendation  which  it  received  from  the  press  were,  in  the 
highest  degree  gratifying  to  those  who  had  watched  with  interest 
not  unmixed  with  anxiety  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
branch  of  culture  in  the  schools  of  Cleveland.  That  the  method 
of  instruction  should  meet  the  hearty  approbation  alike  of  ama- 
teurs, of  artists  and  of  so-called  practical  men  was  encouraging 
to  all  who  have  any  part  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject. 

The  award  which  was  given  for  Drawing  by  the  jurors  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  was  not  for  fine  drawings  which  could 
have  been  earned  only  by  elaborate  and  painstaking  copies  from 
the  flat,  but  for  the  more  practical  and  useful  features  of  Mr. 
Aborn's  programme., 

MUSIC. 

The  pupils  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  are  taught 
music  in  a  scries  of  progressive  lessons  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth  year.  Step  by  step  they  receive  appropriate  instruction 
in  theory  accompanied  with  corresponding  singing  exercises. 
This  course  is  continued  one  year  in  the  High  Schools  and  then 
their  progress  receives  a  serious  check.  At  this  point  they  are 
turned  back  to  take  their  lessons  with  the  new  class  just  coming 
in  from  the  lower  schools.  The  next  year  and  the  year  follow- 
ing the  same  process  is  repeated.     They  are  thus  somewhat  ben- 
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efited  by  practice,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  not  advanced  as  their 
age  and  previous  acquirements  warrant.  Their  study  of  music 
as  a  science  virtually  ends  when  they  enter  upon  the  second  year 
of  the  High  School  course,  for  the  incoming  class  can  do  little 
more  than  they  themselves  did  the  previous  year,  a  somewhat 
higher  standard  of  attainment  being  allowed  to  each  class  from 
year  to  year  as  the  result  of  growing  interest  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  and  improved  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  regular  class 
teachers. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  can  be  any  remedy  for  this  state  of 
affairs  but  to  divide  each  of  the  High  Schools  into  at  least  two 
classes,  the  A,  B  and  C  being  put  in  one,  and  the  D  in  another. 
In  this  way  one  year  would  be  added  to  the  course.  In  time  a 
further  subdivision  of  the  higher  class  would  become  practicable 
and  so,  in  the  end,  our  scholars  would  have  a  continuous  and 
gradually  progressive  course  in  music  from  the  primer  to  the 
diploma  of  the  High  Schools. 

From  1869  to  the  close  of  the  year,  four  lessons  per  week 
have  been  given  to  each  of  the  High  Schools — lessons  of  about 
thirty  minutes  each.  For  the  sake  of  economizing  Mr.  Stewart's 
time  in  passing  from  school  to  school  and  in  order  that  he 
might  have  more  time  for  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the 
lower  classes  and  also  to  reduce  somewhat  the  time  given  to 
music  in  the  High  Schools,  which  had  grown  beyond  its  due 
proportion,  I  found  it  desirable  to  give  him  only  forty-lSve  min- 
utes twice  per  week  in  that  grade.  I  trust  that  the  change  may 
not  be  found  to  work  any  disadvantage  to  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  this  delightful  art,  which  while  it  commends  itself, 
commends  also  the  schools  to  the  regard  and  admiration  of  the 
people. 

,  READING. 

To  learn  to  read  one  must  first  learn  to  know  words  when  he 
fsees  them.  To  read  to  good  purpose  he  must  be  able  to  get  the 
eense  of  what  he  reads.     Any  one  who  can  do  these  two  things 
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is  a  good  reader.  He  has  gained  the  first  and  principal  end  of 
learning  to  read.  With  good  sense,  industry  and  zeal  for  learn- 
ing, the  world  of  science  and  literature  is  thenceforth  open  to 
him.  Let  me  be  understood,  he  may  not  so  read  that  others 
understand  him,  he  may,  in  fact  be  dumb,  yet  he  has  learned 
to  read  to  good  account.  If,  in  addition,  to  this  ability  to  know 
words  when  he  sees  them  and  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  he 
reads,  he  be  able  also  to  entertain  and  charm  others  by  his  read- 
ing, he  is  a  good,  reader  in  another  but  not  higher  sense. 

Our  first  objective  point,  then,  in  teaching  reading,  is  to  give 
the  child  that  familiarity  with  words  which  will  enable  him  to 
know  them  at  a  glance  when  he  sees  them.  The  second,  is  to 
cultivate  a  habit  of  intimate  association  of  the  thought  with  the 
words  read,  and  the  third  is  to  train  him  so  to  speak  the  words 
that  they  will  convey  to  others  all  that  may  be  in  them  of 
thought  or  feeling. 

The  only  way  that  a  child  may  learn  to  know  words  when  he 
sees  them  is  to  make  himself  familiar  with  them  by  much  read- 
ing, but  if  the  context  of  what  he  reads  suggests  the  word,  or 
if  by  frequent  reading  he  learn  the  text  by  heart  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  see  and  recognize  the  word,  the  reading 
loses  its  value  so  far  as  the  end  here  mentioned  is  concerned. 
He  may  repeat  it  over  and  over  again  with  the  book  before  him, 
but  he  gains  no  power  to  recognize  the  word  separately  or  in  a 
new  connection.  It  is  only  by  practice  in  reading  new  matter 
that  he  gains  any  advantage  in  this  respect.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  find  pupils  who  can  read  even  expressively,  I  should  say 
repeat  rather,  anything  to  be  found  in  their  reader,  but  who 
cannot  read  a  passage  in  history  or  in  the  newspaper  though  it 
contain  no  words  other  than  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
reader. 

To  remedy  this  diflBculty  which  is  met  with  more  or  less  in 
the  case  of  every  child,  the  Board,  in  the  Course  of  Study 
adopted  some  years  ago,  provided  that  the  reading  of  the  Third 
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Term  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  should  be  fixed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent,  and  for  the  four  succeed- 
ing years  that  the  "pupils  may  be  encouraged  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Superintendent,  to  subscribe  for  some  period- 
ical for  young  folks,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers 
can  be  obtained  the  teachers  may  have  reading  exercises  in  the 
same  once  or  twice  per  week  instead  of  reading  in  the  book  j)re- 
scribed  for  the  grade." 

In  1870-71  it  was  determined  to  put  the  Readers  forward  one 
year,  and  accordingly  that  year  the  Second  Reader  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  pupils  in  their  second  year  at  school,  and  there- 
after, annually,  one  more  grade  took  the  reader  which  was  used 
in  the  next  higher  until  the  number  of  the  reader  came  to  corre- 
spond with  the  number  of  the  grade.  The  very  first  year  of  the 
trial  it  was  found  that  the  pupils  could  with  profit  read  more 
than  the  Second  Reader,  and  so  in  the  Third  Term  of  the  year — 
the  last  twelve  weeks  —  a  series  of  twelve  papers  were  prepared 
and  printed  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Keeler  and  placed  in 
their  hands. 

The  following  year,  1871-2,  the  same  was  done  for  the  pupils 
in  the  third  year.  Since  that  time,  these  papers  have  been  pub- 
lished and  used  in  the  grades  mentioned — the  *' Monday  Morn- 
ing" for  the  second  year,  and  "Every  Monday"  in  the  third. 
This  year,  the  publication  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  names  were  changed  to  "  Mon- 
day Morning —  First  Series,"  and  "  Monday  Morning — Second 
Series."  Specimens  of  the  papers  are  to  be  found  at  the  close  of 
this  report. 

When  the  changes  which  were  begun  as  above  stated,  in 
1870-71  had  reached  the  clas§es  of  the  fifth  year,  it  was  found 
that  the  Fifth  Reader  contained  quite  enough  matter  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  for  an  entire  year,  and  therefore 
the  reading  of  extra  matter  in  the  Grammar  Grades  was  dis- 
continued. 
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I  omit  any  allusion  to  the  second  condition  of  good  reading — 
the  understanding  of  what  is  read — ^and  pass  on  to  that  which  is 
specially  pertinent  to  the  great  want  of  our  schools,  a  master  oi 
the  art  of  reading  and  speaking — a  trainer  of  the  reading  voict\ 
In  regard  to  this  subject  I  may  repeat  what  I  have  already  said : 

** Whatever  our  success  maybe  in  teaching  pupils  to  read 
readily  and  with  profit  to  themselves,  there  is  that  which  is  to 
intelligent  reading  what  polished  manners  are  to  good  morals. 
I  mean  a  strong,  deep  and  musical  voice,  flexible  to  every 
emotion,  and  an  articulation  that  utters  words  *as  coins  newly 
issued  from  the  mint,  neatly  and  accurately  struck  by  the  proper 
organs  in  due  succession  and  of  due  weight.'  That  such  a 
voice  may  be  secured,  in  the  case  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
children  in  our  schools,  by  judicious  and  persistent  cultivation, 
is  beyond  doubt.  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  a  man  eminent  in 
the  educational  annals  of  America  for  sagacity  and  moderation, 
says :  *  All  the  organs  of  the  voice  are  more  pliable  and  docile 
in  the  earliest  years  than  ever  after ;  and  whosoever  has  seen  the 
effect  of  good  teaching  on  children  will  admit  that  all  the 
children  in  the  schools  might,  under  proper  instruction,  be  made 
better  readers,  so  far  as  distinctness  of  utterance  and  correctness 
of  pronunciation  go,  at  nine  years  of  age  than  they  are  now  at 
eighteen.' 

'*  Fifteen  years  ago,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Education  at  Cincinnati,  I  was  able  to  say  that  large  classes 
of  German  children  were  trained  in  that  city  to  pronounce 
the  English  language  so  distinctly  and  so  purely  as  to  put  to 
shame  classes  ^of  Englisli  children  taught  in  other  schools  and 
by  other  teachers;  and  my  observation  since  that  time  has 
proved  that  excellence  in  this  particular  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  teachers.  To  this  end,  however, 
teachers  themselves  need  the  training  of  a  thorougli  master  of 
the  reading  voice,  that  their  voices  be  round  and  smooth, 
and  that  their  tongue,  teeth  and  lips  perform  their  proper  oflice 
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in  the  pronnnciation  of  words  according  to  standard  auth- 
orities. 

"The  author  of  ^The  Training  System,'  Mr.  David  Stow,  of 
Glasgow,  said  :  *  If  we  hope  to  have  our  children  good  readers 
and  speakers  we  must  not  place  them  under  untrained  teachers, 
however  cheaply  to  be  procured,  and  afterwards,  when  spoiled  by 
improper  early  training,  send  them  to  an  accomplished  elocution 
teacher  to  polish  and  gloss  over  all  the  inarticulate  and  uncouth 
sounds  and  manners  they  have  acquired,  and  which  have  been 
formed  into  habits ;  but  we  must  secure  the  best  elocutionist 
that  can  be  found  for  teaching  and  training  teachers. 

"  *  What  is  our  present  practice  ?  Why,  we  have  an  accom- 
phshed  master,  who,  by  means  of  natural  good  taste  and  long 
experience,  has  attained  a  high  point  in  his  profession;  ho 
takes  what  are  called  the  advanced  classes  in  reading,  and 
we  employ  some  untrained  teacher  for  the  younger  classes,  and 
when  he  has  cut  and  carved  and  misshapen  the  materials, 
the  finishing  master  gets  the  articles  to  repair  and  polish  the 
best  way  he  can.'  How  nearly  the  practice  of  to-day  and  in 
our  own  schools  corresponds  with  that  of  the  English  schools 
twenty  years  ago,  I  leave  those  to  judge  who  know  our  schools 
most  intimately.  Whatever  we  would  have  the  children  of  our 
schools  to  know,  we  must  see  that  the  teachers  know  thoroughly; 
whatever  we  would  have  the  children  do,  that  must  the  teacher 
be  able  to  do  well.'' 

CORPORAL  punishment. 

The  following  is  the  rule  on  this  subject  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Education : 

*'In  inflicting  corporal  punishment  (which  should  be  resorted 
to  only  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  arising  from  flagrant  and 
persistent  disobedience,)  no  other  instrument  than  a  common 
rod  or  whip  shall  be  employed,  and  all  cases  of  such  punishment 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  according  to  the  form 
and  requirements  of  blanks,  to  be  furnished  by  him  for  the 
purpose. 
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The  above  rule  was  re-adopted  in  May  last,  in  the  exact 
language  in  which  it  was  originally  framed  thirteen  years  before. 
The  blank  form  for  the  required  report  was  changed  in  1870  80 
as  to  require  a  separate  and  particular  account  of  each  case. 
The  following  is  the  form  referred  to : 

REPORT  OF   THE    PUtaSHHRNT    OF 


(name) (age) (reddencei 

Date  of  punishment 187 

The  teacher  wUl  please  to  write  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

1.    For  what  offence  was  the  pupil  above  named  punished  f 


2.  What  is  his  (or  her)  general  character  ? 

3.  What  do  you  know  of  the  home  influence  surrounding  h       ?. 

4.  What  other  means  have  you  employed  for  h       reform  ? 


5.  Were  h       parents  duly  notified  of  h       conduct  before  you  resorted  to 

corporal  punishment  i What  was  the  nature 

of  the  response  ? 

6.  Has       ever  been  referred  to  the  Principal  of  the  District  or  to  the  Sapei^ 
intendent  ? How  many  times  ? 

7.  What  was  the  result  of  the  punishment  ? 


.Teacher. 
..School 


From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  understood  that 
teachers  may  resort  to  corporal  punishment  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion. The  only  consideration  that  acts  as  restraint  upon 
any  one  is  that  her  action  in  each  individual  case  may  be 
reviewed,  and  her  mode  of  government  and  its  result  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  others. 

What  has  been  the  influence  of  this  change  upon  the  order 
and  discipline  of  the  schools  ?  The  answer  is  mare  and  more 
favorable  from  the  very  beginning .  and  at  each  successive  step 
of  progress.  I  think  that  I  may  speak  the  more  freely  because 
I  have  at  times  expressed  apprehension  lest  the  change  might 
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work  some  detriment  to  the  schools,  though  yet  encouraging 
it  as  a  desirable  thing,  if  possible.  I  have  to  confess  that  my 
apprehensions  have  been  groundless,  and  that  the  experiment 
has  been  an  entire  success.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  may 
have  been  had  the  change  been  made  more  suddenly,  or  if  it  had 
been  attempted  by  a  corps  of  teachers  less  able  and  judicious 
than  ours ;  but  coming  as  it  did,  we  have  marked  nothing  but 
improvement  from  the  first  up  to  the  present  time — improve- 
ment in  every  particular  that  concerns  the  welfare  and  useful- 
ness of  the  schools. 

UNCLASSIFIED   SCHOOLS. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  under  the  rules  of  the 
Board  of  Education  (See  p.  16  Manual  of  the  Schools)  is  an 
event  well  worthy  of  record.  It  bears  a  title  as  little  obnoxious 
as  possible,  but  it  is  designed  for  those  whose  influence  is  found 
to  be  pernicious  to  their  associates,  and  who  are  incorrigible  by 
those  means  of  discipline  which  seem  to  be  fit  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  at  large.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  guard  the  masses  of 
children  under  the  care  of  the  Board  from  daily  contact  in  the 
class  room  and  on  the  play-ground  with  children  whose  example 
tends  to  corrupt  every  one  about  them,  to  protect  the  young  and 
the  weak  from  those  whose  domineering  habits  or  violent 
tempers  makes  them  unsafe  companions. 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  street  and  home  training 
of  many  boys  is  in  crime  rather  than  virtue,  filthiness  rather 
than  purity,  and  parents  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  com- 
munity in  assuming  the  education  of  their  children  that  they 
be  shielded  from  the  influence  of  such  as  these.  Some  of  them 
ought  to  be  in  the  House  of  Refuge  or  at  the  Reform  Farm,  but 
commitment  to  these  institutions  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board.  To  expel  them  from  school  and  turn  them  upon  the 
streets  would  be  the  very  worst  remedy  that  could  be  conceived 
of.    There  was  but  one  thing  that  remained  to  be  done. 
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The  school  was  established  in  the  first  week  of  March,  1876, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  attendance  was  very  small, 
but  its  influence  was  not  measured  by  the  number  sent  to  it. 
In  all  the  schools  within  practicable  distance  the  effect  was 
at  once  too  evident  to  be  disregarded  by  any  one  who  may  have 
doubted  the  policy  of  the  movement.  By  referring  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Day,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  recommends  the  founding  of 
such  a  school  on  the  West  Side.  I  heartily  concur  in  the 
recommendation.  The  salary  paid  the  teacher  of  such  a  class 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  enhancing,  by  so  much,  the  expense  of 
the  schools.  Other  teachers  yet  retain  their  full  quotas,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  their  numbers  have  been  so  increased 
as  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  smaller  size  of  the  Unr 
classified  School.  The  burden  of  two,  three,  or  even  half  a 
dozen,  orderly  and  well  behaved  children  will  not  compare  with 
that  of  one  who  comes  to  make  all  the  disturbance  he  can. 

THE   CASE   AVENUE   SCHOOL. 

The  Case  Avenue  School  was  finished  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  August  last  and  in  readiness  to  receive  pupils  at 
the  opening  of  the  current  year.  It  is  a  plain  structure  without 
and  within,  imposing  on  account  of  its  size,  but  not  likely 
to  attract  attention  on  account  of  architectural  display.  The 
plan  of  building  is,  in  most  respects,  like  that  of  the  Outhwaite, 
the  most  noticeable  difference  being  found  in  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  stair- ways. 

Engravings  of  floor  plan  and  perspective  will  be  found  else- 
where.  The  distinctive  features  of  this  building  may  be  stated 
as  follows : 

1.  The  windows,  whence  the  principal  light  is  derived, 
being  placed  in  every  case  at  the  side  of  the  rooms,  there  is,  in 
the  first  place,  more  space  for  the  windows  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  pupils  most  distant  f  :om  them  are  considerably  nearer 
the  light  than  they  could  be  if  it  were  admitted  at  the  end. 
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2.  The  main  light  is,  in  every  room,  admitted  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  pupils.  The  shadow  of  the  hand,  therefore,  in 
writing  is  never  east  over  the  space  to  be  written  on.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  shifting  from  side  to  side  to  get  the  light  from 
the  right  quarter. 

3.  Every  school  is  provided  with  a  light  and  well  ventilated 
cloak  room  located  in  every  case  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
pnpils  as  they  are  seated  facing  towards  the  teacher's  platform. 
The  door  of  the  cloak  room  which  opens  into  the  hall  is  provided 
with  a  lock  having  no  knob  on  the  outside.  When  the  school  is 
in  session,  therefore,  there  is  no  access  to  the  cloak  room  except 
from  the  school  room  itself.  By  this  means  the  clothing  of  the 
pupils  is  safe  from  depredation  from  without,  which  has  been 
the  source  of  great  annoyance  and  of  no  little  loss  in  the  older 
school  houses. 

4.  As  the  teacher  stands  at  the  door  of  her  school  room,  she 
can  at  once  command  a  view  of  cloak  room  and  school  room  and 
of  the  entire  hall,  by  which  means  the  government  of  her  own 
room  and  of  the  entire  school  is  greatly  facilitated. 

5.  The  wall  facing  the  pupils  is  unbroken  by  door  or  win- 
dow, and  thus  affords  a  large  space  for  a  blackboard  in  an  entire- 
ly open  space  most  convenient  to  the  teacher.  The  disadvantage 
of  a  window  pouring  its  light  directly  into  the  eyes  of  the  pupils 
and  the  inconvenience  of  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  teacher  are 
both  avoided.  The  next  most  convenient  blackboard  is  at  the 
left  of  the  teacher.  Besides  these  walls  every  available  space 
around  every  room  has  a  coat  of  slating. 

6.  The  four  large  ventilating  shafts  which  together  measure 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  square  feet  in  horizontal  sec- 
tion, being  placed  near  the  center  of  the  building,  are  protected 
from  the  extreme  cold  which  at  times  would  render  them  value- 
less. It  is  only  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  within  these  stacks 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  exterior  atmosphere  that  they  serve  as 
-ventilators.     If  placed  at  the  outside  they  would  frequently 
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serve  only  as  great  cold  air  ducts.  The  foul  air  of  the  school 
is  drawn  to  these  shafts  through  ducts  lined  with  tin,  lead- 
ing from  floor  registers,  each  having  a  net  capacity  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  square  inches.  Wherever  practicable,  side 
registers  are  provided,  by  means  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  ventilation  is  secured.  The  stacks  afford  eight  square  feet 
of  section  to  each  school  room,  but  the  average  net  capacity  of 
all  the  registers  of  any  one  room  greatly  exceeds  this  measure- 
ment. The  stacks  are  warmed  by  the  cast  iron  chimney  flues 
of  the  furnaces. 

7.  The  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  but  instead  of  the 
radiators  being  placed  in  air  chambers  in  the  basement,  or  around 
the  rooms,  they  are  located  under  the  windows,  so  that  by  means 
of  a  valve  placed  beneath  the  stone  sill,  air  is  admitted  directly 
between  the  steam  pipes  into  the  room.  In  this  way  we  avoid 
the  difficulty  sometimes  met  with  in  getting  air  to  the  room 
from  chambers  located  at  a  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
get  it  free  from  dust  and  other  impurities. 

8.  The  vertical  pipes  of  the  radiators  are  not  arranged  as 
those  at  Outhwaite  and  Tremont,  so  that  the  air  can  pass 
quite  freely  between  them,  but  the  pipes  in  each  row  standing 
opposed  to  the  spaces  between  the  pipes  of  the  next  row,  the  air 
is  so  obstructed  in  its  passage  that  it  is  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Griese  A 
Weile,  for  the  heartiness  with  which  they  entered  into  any  plan 
which  promised  to  improve  the  scheme  for  warming  and  venti- 
lating the  building.  The  care  witli  which  they  attended  to 
every  detail  made  success  certain  from  the  beginning. 

The  ventilation  of  this  house  is  said  by  visitors  and  teachers 
to  be  perfect,  but  the  careful  analysis  of  the  chemist  detects  a 
ratio  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  higher  than  it  should  be.  The 
remedy  is  to  heat  the  stacks  to  a  higher  temperature  than  we 
can  get  from  the  cast-iron  chimney  flues  upon  which  we  now 
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depend.  There  ought  not  to  be  less  than  three  hundred  feet  of 
steam  pipe  in  each  one  of  them.  The  necessity  of  such  a  provi- 
sion was  foreseen  and  has  been  presented  to  the  JBoard  from  time 
to  time  since  the  completion  of  the  Outhwaite  School.  We 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  so  long  as  any  impurities  remain  in  the 
air  which  is  to  be  breathed  by  the  children  of  bur  schools,  if  the 
application  of  any  means  known  to  science  will  remove  them. 

A  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

Our  whole  educational  system,  as  now  organized,  comprises, 
first.  Grammar  and  Primary,  or  elementary  schools;  second, 
secondary,  or  High  Schools;  third,  one  special  school,  the 
Normal ;  fourth,  the  Public  Library. 

The  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  provide  that  education 
which  is  necessary  to  all  alike,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  con- 
dition in  life,  that  knowledge  and  culture,  which  are  indispens- 
able in  every  pursuit  and  avocation,  because  they  are  essential  to 
the  intelligent  intercourse  of  business  and  society. 

Next  come  our  secondary,  or  High  Schools.  Their  functions 
are  numerous.  They  must  meet  the  wants  of  both  sexes ;  pre- 
pare boys,  and  latterly  a  few  girls,  for  college ;  fit  some  girls  for 
the  Normal  School,  and  afford  others  the  education  most  desira- 
ble for  home  and  society.  They  must  be  finishing  schools  for 
boys  destined  to  enter  upon  industrial  and  commercial  pur- 
suits, and  all  the  while  they  have  to  shape  their  courses  of  study 
to  serve  the  needs  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  leave  school  in 
the  first,  second  and  third  years  of  their  attendance. 

The  attempt  to  meet  so  many  and  so  incompatible  condi- 
tions forces  strange  compromises,  and  the  result  is  just  what 
might  be  expected ;  the  wants  of  no  class  are  met,  with  but  a 
single  exception.  Boys  fitting  for  higher  schools  are  well  pre- 
pared for  Harvard  or  Yale,  and  hence  for  any  other  institutions 
of  that  class.  It  is  quite  natural  that  their  demands  should  be 
fulfilled,  since  the  requirements  for  admission  to  these  places  of 
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leaming  are  fixed  by  themselves,  and  failure  to  meet  their 
requirements  would  be  demonstrated  too  plainly  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  patrons  of  our  schools.  Pupils  who  are  fitting  for  col- 
lege know  just  what  they  need,  they  must  have  it,  and  therefore 
the  High  Schools  come  to  their  terms. 

The  next  more  favored  class  is  the  girls.  For  the  duties  of 
the  home,  for  the  demands  of  intelligent  society,  the  require- 
ments are  not  so  well  defined.  Hence  they  and  their  parents 
are  satisfied  with  that  measure  of  discipline  and  culture  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  outlines  of  many  sciences ; 
a  glance  through  English  literature,  and  perhaps  the  study  of 
German  or  Latin.  Though  one  might  stop  to  question  the  real 
adaptation  of  this  course  to  their  needs,  yet  the  list  of  graduates 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  better  fitted  for  them  than  for  the 
boys ;  or  perhaps  it  shows  rather  that  they  are  more  willing  to 
take  what  is  given  them  than  the  boys  are.  !From  two  of  these 
schools  of  which  we  have  the  count,  the  Central  and  the  West, 
there  have  been  graduated  nearly  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys. 
The  ratio  is  about  thii-teen  to  seven. 

Between  the  uncompromising  demands  of  the  ^'classicals'' 
on  the  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other,  the  great  mass  of  the 
boys  seem  to  have  been  *4eft  out  in  the  cold."  This  becomes 
more  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  the  list  of  graduates,  which 
shows  how  far  the  schools  have  fallen  short  of  any  adequate 
instruction  in  those  sciences  which  underlie  the  industrial  arts 
and  trades ;  how  far  the  spirit  of  these  schools  is  from  that 
spirit  which  should  pervade  institutions  that  are,  or  pretend  to 
be,  designed  for  the  artisan  as  well  as  for  the  professional  man 
and  the  merchant.  About  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  graduates 
now  living,  and  whose  business  is  known,  are  clerks,  salesmen, 
book-keepers,  or  merchants;  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  are 
professional  men  ;  and  of  the  remainder  not  more  than  one  or 
two  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  pursuits  for  which  the  mathemat- 
ics and  natural  sciences  could  be  considered   as  any  material 
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part  of  their  preparation.  It  is  probable  that  the  profeesional 
men  come  generally  from  among  the  classical  students,  and  the 
merchants,  with  some  exceptions,  from  among  those  who  pursued 
a  more  miscellaneous  course. 

For  the  men  who  have  gone  into  the  mechanic  arts,  we  have 
as  a  general  thing  to  look  among  those  who  have  left  school  in 
the  first  or  second  year  after  admission.  If  we  were  to  inquire 
of  them  we  should,  of  course,  find  that  some  had  left  because 
they  were  disinclined  to  study,  some  because  their  parents  could 
not  afford  to  let  them  remain  at  school ;  but  I  have  met  with 
others  who  are  of  a  still  larger  class  that  left  because,  as  dome  of 
them  put  it,  their  studies  led  "nowhere."  They  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  arguments  urged  for  mere  culture,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
they  did  not.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a  unit  on  this  question,  the  friends  of 
the  classical  instruction  themselves.  If  a  vote  were  taken 
among  them  it  is  quite  doubtful  on  which  side  the  majority 
would  stand,  if  the  question  were  as  to  its  usefulness  as  com- 
pared, say,  with  abstract  and  applied  mathematics,  chemistry 
and  physics,  to  men  outside  of  the  professions  and  of  merely 
Hterary  pursuits. 

It  is  for  this  large  class,  and  for  yet  more,  who  now  never 
enter  the  High  Schools,  that  we  should,  if  possible,  make 
some  adequate  provision  in  our  course,  so  that  they  may  be 
taught  those  branches  of  study  which  underlie  almost  all  the 
industrial  arts  and  scientific  pursuits  in  which  they  are  likely  to 
engage.  It  is  true  that  almost  all  the  sciences  needed  already 
have  their  places  in  our  curriculum ;  but,  even  those  to  which 
we  give  the  most  attention  are  pursued  only  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  pupil  a  sort  of  "literary  acquaintance"  with  them. 
Nothing  more  than  the  technicalities  of  Algebra  are  taught, 
with  a  few  illustrative  applications.  Its  power  as  an  analytic 
science  is  scarcely  dreamed  of  by  the  scholar.  Its  application  to 
geometry  is  barely  recognized,  and  hence  geometry  stops  short 
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of  the  conic  sections,  the  geometrical  treatment  of  the  subject 
having  been  generally  abandoned  in  American  schools  as  else- 
where. Neither  Algebra  nor  Geometry  is  carried  persistently 
into  the  study  of  mechanics  or  any  other  department  of  physics. 
How  little,  therefore,  our  pupils  know  of  physics  may  be  readily 
imagined.  Descriptive  geometry  is  not  touched,  nor  do  I  know 
that  the  pupils  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  branch  of 
mathematics  till  they  came  to  learn  something  of  projections  in 
drawing.  Chemistry  is  not  carried  far  enough  for  its  practical 
applications  to  be  understood,  and  even  the  method  of  teaching 
it  is  unavoidably  defective  on  account  of  the  limited  facilities 
we  have  for  individual  instruction.  Far  more  time  should  be 
given  to  instrumental  drawing  than  is  now  possible.  Could 
more  time  be  given  it,  it  might  be  made  to  include  machine 
drawing,  plans,  decorative  drawings  for  stone  work,  windows, 
portals,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  In  all  these  branches  our  work  stops 
short  of  that  point  at  which  young  men  can  see  their  practical 
bearings.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  in  twenty  years 
we  have  turned  out  only  six*  graduates  who  have  gone  into  any 
of  the  industrial  pursuits  which  have  as  their  basis  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences?  If  we  wish  to  find  the  old 
pupils  of  the  High  Schools  who  are  engaged  in  the  laboratories, 
the  civil  and  mechanical  engineers'  offices,  architects'  offices,  in 
the  mangagement  of  industrial  establishments,  as  foremen  in  the 
workshops,  etc.,  etc.,  we  must  expect  to  find  them  among  those 
who  left  school  soon  after  entering  it,  as  soon,  indeed,  as  they 
saw  that  the  schools  were  not  planned  to  help  them  on  their  way. 
If  now  a  course  of  study  could  be  introduced  into  our  High 
Schools ;  or  better  yet,  for  reasons  which  are  clearly  demon- 
strable, if  the  third  High  School  could  be  superseded  by  a 
school  having  for  its  distinctive  purpose  the  preparation  of 
our  boys  for  apprenticeship  in  the  building  arts  and  trades, 
in  furniture  and  machine  shops,  in  the  office  of  the  architect,  of 

'K)ne  of  the  six  is  a  biiUder,  two  are  Gurv-eyors,  and  three  arb  dnigguts. 
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civil,  mechanical  and  mining  engineers,  in  the  multiplied  in- 
dustries where  the  decorative  arts  are  employed ;  and,  if  parents 
could  see  that,  with  the  advantages  which  their  sons  would  have 
at  such  a  school,  a  comparatively  short  apprenticeship  would 
lead  them,  if  honest,  industrious,  and  of  fair  ability,  to  positions 
as  heads  of  shops,  foremen,  superintendents,  and  masters,  is 
it  likely  that  those  of  average  intelligence  would  be  willing  to 
forego  the  future  interests  of  their  boys  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  earnings  they  can  make  in  mere  youth  ? 

In  such  a  school  young  men  would  learn  to  look  upon  labor 
not  with  sentimental  consideration  for  its  usefulness,  a  "poor 
thing"  sort  of  respect  for  its  industry,  nor  with  merely  conven- 
tional admiration  for  its  conquests  in  the  material  world,  but 
with  sincere  regard  for  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  truly 
intelhgent  workman.  It  has  been  alleged,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  charge,  that  the  High  Schools 
beget  an  aversion  to  what  the  world,  through  habit,  calls  '*  the 
lower  forms  of  industry."  If  this  be  so,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
erect  in  those  schools,  as  elsewhere,  altars  to  "educated  labor." 

Our  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  are  essentially 
literary  schools.  They  look  to  the  culture  of  the  mind. 
They  are  designed  to  give  men  "a  knowledge  of  themselves 
and  of  the  world."  It  is  readily  acceded  that  this  is  the 
true  education,  and  that  as  a  basis  for  the  special  study 
of  the  sciences  it  is  invaluable,  but  those  who  are  going 
to  the  trades  either  don't  understand  the  value  of  the  culture  or 
can't  spend  the  time  required  for  such  elaborate  preparation. 
Hence  they  quit  school  with  neither  culture  nor  a  practical 
knowledge  of  those  branches  which  are  at  the  very  gateway 
to  any  considerable  success  in  the  pursuits  to  w^hich  they  intend 
to  devote  themselves.  They  are  therefore  condemned,  at  the 
outset,  to  plod  as  artisans  of  the  lower  class,  or  if,  through  the 
force  of  genius  or  the  impulse  of  ambition,  they  attempt  to  rise 
higher,  they  lose  time  in  the  race  when  brought  into  competition 
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with  men  who  have  been  educated  for  their  business.  The  more 
lucrative  positions  in  our  workshops  are  not  for  them.  The 
effect  of  this  neglect  to  give  the  mechanic  the  education  he 
needs  and  which  he  would  take,  upon  the  future  status  of 
American  workmen,  can  easily  be  perceived.  Beyond  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  the  father  does  not  see  the  value  of 
education  unless,  as  he  says,  he  intends  to  send  his  boy  to 
college.  Being  satisfied  with  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  these, 
he  takes  him  from  school  without  education  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  But  if  for  literary  culture  there  could  be  sub- 
stituted a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which  he  knows  to  be 
necessary,  and  of  daily  use  in  the  machine  shop  and  the  factory, 
and  by  the  aid  of  which  he  sees  others  rise,  he  would  strive 
to  keep  his  boy  at  school  that  he  might  give  him  a  better  start 
in  life  than  he  himself  had.  The  masses  of  workingmen  would 
thus,  in  time,  come  to  be  better  educated  and  better  qualified  to 
perform  intelligently  their  duties  as  members  of  society  and 
as  citizens  of  the  State.  This  has  been  the  uniform  result 
of  providing  such  instruction  elsewhere,  and  such  it  would  bo 
here. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot  adequately  represent  what 
is  done  in  this  direction — the  education  of  men  with  reference 
to  tlieir  avocations  in  life — in  other  States  and  countries.  A 
sufficient  treatment  of  the  subject  would  exceed  the  proper 
limits  of  such  a  report  as  this.  It  would  involve  a  review  of 
the  educational  systems  of  many  States,  from  the  humblest 
trade  schools  up  through  grade  after  grade  till  we  reach  poly- 
technic universities,  which  are  the  admiration  of  the  world.  A 
satisfactory  account  of  the  scientific  schools  of  even  one  such 
State  would  be  impossible,  and  we  have  more  than  a  dozen  before 
us,  each  having  features  that  deserve  attention. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while,  also,  to  call  for  testimony  iu 
regard  to  the  usefulness  of  such  education.  We  should  find 
that  all  classes  of  adepts,  intelligent  artisans  at  the  bench  and 
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loom,  master  mechanics,  proprietors  of  great  manufacturing 
establishments,  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce, 
whose  interests  it  is  to  promote  one  species  of  industry  or 
another  in  their  own  localities,  men  especially  trained  in  the  in- 
dustrial sciences,  and,  finally,  representatives  of  the  highest 
culture  which  the  universities  proper  and  the  literature  of  the 
world  can  afford,  have  united  in  testifying  to  the  necessity  of 
instructing  mechanics  and  artisans  of  every  class  in  the  sciences 
which  underlie  their  pursuits.  Finally,  I  would  like  to 
summon  hosts  of  reliable  witnesses,  who  are  ready  to  answer 
at  call,  and  who  would  testify  to  the  happy  influences  of  the 
discipline  and  instruction  to  be  obtained  in  technical  schools — 
both  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the  social  condition  of 
the  people. 

But  though  the  present  occasion  does  not  seem  to  demand  or 
justify  my  bringing  these  points  before  the  Board  with  a  com- 
pleteness which  would  be  satisfactorv  to  myself,  it  would  not  be 
well  to  omit  some  account  of  what  is  doing  in  foreign  countries 
for  the  education  of  youth  for  the  trades  and  pursuits  to  which 
they  must  devote  their  lives.  The  example  of  others  has  not 
ceased  to  be  of  value  to  us,  however  exceptional  our  case  as  a 
nation  may  be. 

We  will,  then,  take  the  case  of  a  republic  such  as  ours, 
Switzerland,  though  very  many  states  of  Europe  rival  and  even 
excel  her  in  completeness  of  provisions  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  I  take  it  because,  in  the  light  of  its  example,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  though  such  things  are  possible  under  a  monarchial 
government  they  are  not  possible  in  a  free  state. 

I  will  try  to  give  in  a  few  paragraphs  an  outline  sketch  of 
the  schools  of  one  canton,  the  canton  of  Zurich,- as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  whole.  Though  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  favorable 
example,  it  is  yet  a  representative.  '*It  is  not  unique,"  as 
Matthew  Arnold  says  in  his  ''Schools  and  Universities  of  the 
Continent.''    It  has,   in  all,   about   260,000  inhabitants,   not 
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twice  the  population  of  Cleveland,  scattered  over  a  territory 
of  about  650  square  miles. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  reading  this  account,  that  it  is 
given  to  illustrate  a  principle  which  belongs  to  an  advanced 
stage  of  education,  the  principle  that  different  kinds  of  educa- 
tion are  suited  to  different  objects  in  life.  It  is  not  designed  to 
afford  a  copy  from  which  we  may  take  pattern  in  remodeling  our 
system  of  High  School  instruction.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  find  anywhere  an  exact  counterpart  to  the 
school  we  need  here  in  Cleveland.  But  if  the  principle  be 
adopted,  we  shall  be  able  to  work  out  a  plan  for  ourselves  exactly 
suited  to  our  wants. 

The  system  begins  with  the  communal  school,  which  receives 
children  at  six  years  of  age,  and  where  they  all  remain  till  they 
are  thirteen.  But  they  are  compelled  to  attend  school  till  they 
are  sixteen.  Unless,  therefore,  when  they  leave  the  communal 
school  they  enter  one  of  the  three  to  be  mentioned  further 
on,  they  have  two  courses  open  before  them  :  either  they  attend 
the  *' finishing  school,"  a  department  of  the  communal  school 
which  they  are  required  to  attend  eight  hours  per  week,  gener- 
ally two  mornings  of  four  hours  each ;  or,  if  they  cannot  spare 
even  so  much  time  as  this  they  must  attend  the  "  singing  school  '■ 
one  hour,  and  a  school  for  religious  instruction  one  hour  and 
a  half  per  week.  One  of  these  two  courses  is  obligatory,  from 
the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  upon  every  child 
who  does  not  go  to  some  higher  school,  and  it  is  significant  that 
about  one-half  choose  the  eight  hours  per  week  in  the  finishing 
school,  rather  than  the  two  and  one-half  hours  per  week  in  the 
singing  school.  The  girls  are  taught  needle  work  during  the 
first  three  years  in  the  communal  school,  that  is,  from  six  to 
nine  years  of  age,  and  again  when  they  leave  this  school  at  thir- 
teen they  attend  a  special  school  where  they  are  taught  the 
higher  grades  of  needle  work  eight  hours  per  week,  that  is,  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen.      Of  this  class  of  special  schools  there  were. 
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in  1864,  322  in  the  canton.  But  neither  the  ''finishing  school" 
nor  the  ''singing  school"  is  the  proper  extension  of  the  elemen- 
tary or  communal  school  course,  though  the  law  accepts  it  for 
those  who  can  do  no  better.  The  proper  extension  is  the  higher 
])opular  or  the  secondary  school.  This  school  is  of  a  grade 
somewhat  lower  than  our  High  Schools,  admitting  pupils  at  an 
earlier  age  (13),  and  having  a  course  of  three  years,  but  the 
exjurse  is  more  practical,  and,  within  the  prescribed  limit,  more 
thorough  than  ours.  For  these  secondary  schools,  the  canton, 
having  as  we  have  seen,  260,000  inhabitants  scattered  over  a 
terntory  of  600  or  700  square  miles  (half  as  large  again  as 
C'uyahoga  county),  is  divided  into  fifty-seven  secondary  school 
circles,  in  each  of  which  a  secondary  school  is  maintained. 
Many  of  the  schools  are  very  small  on  account  of  the  sparseness 
of  the  population,  but  in  all  of  them  there  are  2,398  scholars 
and  seventy-four  teachers.  In  the  capital  city,  Zurich,  where 
there  is  a  population  of  18,000  or  20,000  inhabitants,  this 
secondary  school  has  its  home  in  a  building  noted  for  its  archi- 
tecture. As  in  our  own  High  Schools,  the  girls  here  have 
the  majority,  there  being  250  of  them  to  the  boys'  150.  We 
isiiaU  see,  however,  at  the  next  step  that  tlie  girls  here  out- 
number the  boys,  not  because  the  boys  drop  out  of  school  before 
the  course  is  completed,  but  because  they  are  still  better  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere. 

The  child  who,  after  completing  his  thirteenth  year,  goes 
neither  to  the  finishing  school  nor  to  the  singing  school,  nor  yet 
to  the  secondary  school,  has  still  three  years  of  compulsory 
jfchool  attendance  before  him.  But  such  a  child  must  more  than 
satisfy  this  obligation.  At  twelve  he  goes  to  the  gymnasium, 
where  the  course  lasts  six  years  and  a  half,  or  to  the  Industrie- 
schule  as  the  Real-school  is  called  at  Zurich,  where  the  course 
lasts  five  years  and  a  half.  In  these  schools,  which  are  cantonal 
schoola,  the  number  of  boys  is  sufiiciently  re-enforced  to  more 
than  make  up  for  their  minority  in  the  Secondary  School.     In 
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the  Gymnasium  they  study  the  classics.  In  the  Industrial 
School  the  classics  are  entirely  set  aside  for  the  industrial  and 
business  lines^  as  they  are  called  in  the  Swiss  law.  For  the  first 
three  years  the  course  of  study  is  obligatory  on  all  alike ;  for  the 
remaining  two  or  three  years  the  lessons  fall  into  three  groups, 
"the  mechanical  line,"  "the  chemical  line,"  and  "the  business 
line."  In  these  upper  classes  special  provision  is  made  for 
young  men  who  have  left  school  and  who  are  following  occupa- 
tions for  which  these  lessons  are  useful;  provided,  of  course, 
that  they  be  properly  qualified  for  profiting  by  them. 

As  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Swiss  system,  there  is  the  Fed- 
eral Polytechnic  school,  also  located  at  Zurich.  It  does  not 
lie  within  the  province  of  this  report  to  notice  this  institution 
either  as  to  its  buildings,  costing  over  $500,000,  or  its  pro- 
grammes of  studies,  exhaustive  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  that 
pertain  to  the  development  of  the  physical  resources  of  the 
world,  but  I  feel  that  the  Board  will  pardon  me  for  quoting 
a  few  paragraphs  from  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Russell  of  the  spirit 
which  inspired  the  people  of  Switzerland  w^hen  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  magnificent  institution.  He  is  speaking  to 
the  English  people  and  we  have  only  to  listen  to  what  he  has  to 
say  to  them.  The  school,  as  I  have  said,  is  that  of  the  entire 
State,  and  from  its  magnitude  it  is  an  appropriate  enterprise  for 
a  State,  but  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  country  might  inspire  us,  though  our  resources  may  not  ena- 
ble us  to  follow  their  example. 

[Note.— This  one  Gjinnasium  and  Industrial  School,  though  they  compare 
favorably  with  our  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  are  not  all  the  schools  of  this 
class  supported  in  this  one  canton  of  360,000  inhabitants.  About  as  far  from  Zu- 
rich as  Bedford  is  from  Cleveland,  is  the  town  of  Winterthur,  a  small  town  of 
about  S,000  inhabitants,  which  thrives  by  its  manxifacture  of  muslins.  This  town 
is  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  cantonal  schools  at  Zurich,  but  it  prefers 
to  support  schools  of  its  own,  and  at  its  own  expense.  The  school  building  of 
this  small  place  '*  rivals  the  municipal  palaces  of  Flanders  and  Italy."  Besides 
the  elementary  schools  there  is  a  Secondary  school,  an  Industrial  school,  and  a 
Gymnasium,  aU  built  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 
half  a  million  dollars.] 
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"There  were  no  places  in  that  institution  to  be  given  away. 
What  they  did,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  search  the  annals  of 
pure  philosophy  and  applied  science,  for  the  names  of  those  men 
who  were  best  known  for  science,  skill,  and  love  ol  teaching ; 
and  these  men,  from  every  country,  they  selected  and  entreated 
ix)  come  and  teach  their  children,  considering  only  how  they 
could  best  make  it  agreeable  and  convenient  to  them  to  become 
the  teachers  and  patterns  of  Swiss  youth. 

"  When  I  say  that  the  Swiss  were  profuse  of  their  wealth  for 
the  foundation  of  this  cosmopolitan  university,  I  say  a  great 
deal  more  than  these  words  will  seem  to  imply,  when  they  are 
read  in  England.  We  are  a  wealthy,  profuse,  and  even,  as  some 
think,  a  wasteful  people.  The  Swiss,  on  the  contrary,  lead  a 
hard  working  and  sparing  life — frugal  even  to  the  extreme — we 
might  call  them  niggardly  or  penurious ;  but  though  their  per- 
gonal wants  are  so  easily  satisfied,  such  is  their  patriotism,  and ' 
such  their  love  for  the  well-being  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  that  to  a  stranger's  eye  they  might  seem  extravagant 
or  wasteful.  Their  common  schools  are  mansions  ;  their  acade- 
mies have  the  air  of  town  halls.  The  Polytechnicum  at  Zurich 
is  larger  than  Buckingham  Palace.  Even  physically,  therefore, 
or  materially,  it  is  a  model  institution,  while  morally  it  teaches 
us  this  lesson  :  That  there  is  one  nation  in  the  world  sufficiently- 
disinterested  and  patriotic  to  save  money  by  extreme  self-denial, 
in  order  to  lavish  it  with  profusion  upon  the  intellectual  train- 
ing of  the  rising  generation  for  the  practical  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. This  self-denial,  generosity,  and  large  wisdom  have  been 
fully  rewarded  by  the  issue.  The  youth  of  the  country  have 
flocked  with  avidity  to  Zurich,  and  the  young  men  thus  trained 
are,  with  equal  avidity,  taken  out  into  the  public  works  and 
manufacturing  institutions  of  Switzerland ;' and,  whether  it 
arise  from  this  cause  or  some  other,  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that 
the  Swiss,  remote  from  the  sea,  that  highway  of  merchandise ; 
remote  from  coal  and  iron,  those  staples  of  our  manufacturing 
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industry  ;  the  Swiss,  in  their  far  valleys,  are  rapidly  growing  a 
dexterous  and  successful  manufacturing  people. 

"From  us  they  have  taken  our  Coventry  ribbon  manufac- 
ture ;  from  Lyons  they  have  appropriated  a  large  portion  of 
their  famous  silk  weaving ;  in  watches  and  clocks  they  have  long 
kept  the  rest  of  the  world  going ;  and  their  intelligent,  educated, 
skilled  men  are  prized  all  over  Europe." 

They  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  workshops  of  the  world. 
Is  it  strange,  therefore,  that  every  country  in  Europe  should 
have  its  representatives  here  ?  Even  America,  our  own  city  in- 
deed, by  sending  many  of  its  sons  to  be  educated  there,  pays  its 
tribute  to  the  far-sightedness  and  patriotism  of  the  Swiss  peo- 
ple.    Mr.  Arnold  says  of  this  canton : 

"I  can  well  understand  that  M.  Baudoin,  who  was  sent  by 
the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  see  the  schools  for 
the  middle  and  trading  classes  in  countries  which  have  any  such 
schools  to  show,  and  who  has  published  an  elaborate  and  invalu- 
able rei)ort  of  what  he  saw,  should  have  imagined  himself  in 
Paradise  when  he  came  to  Zurich,  and  should  have  thought  no 
words  too  strong  to  express  his  admiration." 

The  relation  of  the  two  lines  of  schools  which  are  open  to 
Swiss  youth  is  so  intimate  that  I  could  not  well  have  spoken  of 
the  Secondary  and  Industrial  schools  without  some  allusion  to 
the  Elementary  schools  and  the  Gymnasium.  But  the  mention 
of  the  latter  will  serve  to  show  that  mere  industrialism  has  not 
possessed  the  minds  of  the  Swiss  educators.  Were  there  any 
thought  of  this  kind,  however,  reference  to  the  three  complete 
universities  of  Basle,  Berne,  and  Zurich  would  entirely  remove 
the  impression. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  sci- 
entific instruction  of  the  youth  is  confined  to  those  schools 
which  together  make  up  the  chain  from  the  Elementary  to  the 
Polytechnic.  The  Technical  Institute  at  Lausanne,  established 
by  an  association  of  public  s})irited  citizens  of  the  canton  of 
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Vaud  and  of  the  commune  of  Lausanne,  for  the  education  of 
engineers,  mechanicians,  chemists,  and  architects  in  the  French 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  has  a  very  high  reputation  for  the  thor- 
oughness of  its  instruction.  Admission  to  this  institution  can- 
not be  had  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  requires  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences 
than  we  give  to  the  graduates  of  our  High  schools. 

But  these  lower  and  higher  schools  by  no  means  complete 
the  list.  There  are  schools  without  number  which  are  sustained 
by  the  communes  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  and  girls  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  sciences  that  underlie  the  particular  trades 
of  the  several  districts.  There  are  industrial  schools  for  girls 
to  prepare  them  for  teaching  or  a  commercial  career ;  there  are 
industrial  evening  schools  completely  organized  and  sustained 
from  year  to  year,  as  for  instance,  one  in  Geneva  has  three  divi- 
sions, each  of  which  is  carried  through  a  three  years'  course  of 
study  which  embraces,  in  the  first  division,  Physics,  Geometry, 
Drawing,  Ornamentation;  in  the  second  division,  Algebra, 
Chemistry,  Industrial  Drawing,  Bookkeeping;  in  the  third 
division,  Natural  History,  Political  Economy,  Mechanics,  Per- 
spective, Chemical  Experiments.  The  instruction  hours  for 
this  particular  school  are  from  six  to  nine  in  the  evening.  Then 
there  are  special  schools  sustained  by  the  cantons  or  communes, 
or  both  conjointly,  for  the  teaching  of  the  trades  themselves ; 
as  for  instance,  schools  for  watchmakers,  weavers,  drawing  and 
wood-carving,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  is  the  education  which  is  provided  by  the  people  of 
Switzerland  for  their  children.  It  is  not  an  old  system  with  its 
roots  planted  in  remote  ages  and  developed  by  slow  and  tedious 
processes.  Since  the  establishment  of  our  High  Schools  here  in 
Cleveland,  it  has  been,  we  may  fairly  say,  created. 

I  might,  almost  as  well,  have  taken  some  of  the  smaller  States 
of  Germany,  Wurtemberg,  Nassau,  Hanover,  or  the  entire  King- 
dom of  Prussia,  as  almost  covered  with  networks  of  institutions 
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perfectly  organized  and  specially  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  all  classes  and  divisions  of  society,  high  and  low,  children  and 
adults,  embracing  every  kind  of  occupation  and  aiding  every 
branch  of  industry.  And  again,  in  absence  of  these,  I  migbt 
refer  to  the  example  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  even  Russia.  Some  of  these  nations  have 
systems  of  elementary  schools  which  know  no  superiors,  and 
their  whole  population  is  educated  and  intelligent ;  in 
others,  as  in  France  and  Russia,  the  masses  are  uneducated,  but 
even  their  example  might  be  quoted  as  having,  in  various 
degrees,  made  provision  for  the  instruction  of  different  classes  of 
workingmen  and  women,  some  of  them  for  all  classes  of  artisaHS 
alike,  some  restricting  their  attention  mainly  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  particular  industries  upon  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  several  localities  is  supposed  to  depend  most  directly. 

All  the  States  that  I  have  named  provide  alike  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  men  who  are  to  take  the  lead  in  civil  and  mechan- 
ical engineering,  architecture,  chemical  works,  manufacturing, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  hence  all,  without  a  single  exception,  have  one  or 
more  completely  organized  polytechnic  schools  having  large 
corps  of  professors  and  museums  of  art  and  industry  more  or 
less  extensive.  In  addition  to  this  higher  education,  almost  all 
the  States  named  provide  particularly  also  for  the  education  of 
artisans  and  tradesmen  of  the  middle  class,  in  schools  corres- 
ponding to  our  nigh  Schools,  where  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathe- 
matics, Drawing  and  History  are  all  more  thoroughly  and 
practically  taught  than  here,  besides  one  or  two  of  the  modem 
languages.  Some  States,  in  addition  to  the  higher  schools  above 
named,  have  others  still  for  the  instruction  of  all  their  artisan:* 
in  the  elements  of  those  sciences  which  are  most  necessary  in 
their  particular  trades  and  callings.  Where  the  lower  classes  of 
schools  exist,  the  way  is  open  to  all  who  can  pass  the  required 
examinations  even  into  the  polytechnic  school. 

Several  States  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  might  have 
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been  taken  for  illustrations  as  well  as  Switzerland  except  for  the 
fact  that  her  government  is  republican,  have  been  mentioned. 
To  show  that  this  is  no  exaggeration,  I  will  submit  a  merely 
statistical  view  of  the  system  of  industrial  education  of  a  small 
State  seldom  heard  of  in  this  country. 

Wurtemberg  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Western  Reserve,  and 
has  a  population  less  than  half  of  that  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Connected  with  her  Primary  Schools,  which  correspond  to  our 
Grammar  and  Primary  grades,  there  are  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  evening  schools,  intended  for  further  instruction  in  those 
branches  of  study  which  find  special  application  in  practical 
life.  For  such  evening  schools  as  we  have  here  and  in  other 
cities  she  has  no  need,  for  all  her  youth  are  taught  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  before  they  come  to  the  age  of  con- 
firmation. 

In  her  Real  Secondary  Schools  she  has  more  than  three  thous- 
and pupils.  The  scientific  course  of  these  schools  is  very  con- 
i?iderably  higher  than  that  of  our  High  Schools,  and  includes  a 
limited  study  of  Latin  and  of  at  least  one  modern  language. 
The  Oymnasia  take  care  of  those  who  are  given  to  the  special 
!»tady  of  the  *' humanities." 

Besides  the  education  which  is  to  be  had  in  these  Primary 
and  Secondary  Schools,  (Grammar  and  High  Schools,  as  we  call 
them.)  the  State  also  provides  for  the  sj^cial  education  of  her 
people  in  3  Teachers'  Seminaries,  with  230  students  and  23 
teachers ;  1  Great  Technical  University,  with  49  teachers  and 
468  students  ;  1  College  for  the  Building  Trades,  with  26  teach- 
ers and  578  students ;  108  Higher  Grade  Schools,  with  425 
teachers  and  8,264  pupils  ;  1  Academy  of  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, with  123  students  and  21  teachers  ;  523  finishing  farming 
schools,  classes,  etc.,  attended  by  12,040  persons;  1  School  of  Art, 
with  8  teachers  and  55  pupils,  and,  finally,  1,450  Industrial 
Schools,  with  52,157  pupils. 

What  have  we  to  correspond  to  all  this  ?    Almost  nothing. 
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The  Polytechnicum,  the  College  of  the  Building  Trades,  etc, 
are  beyond  our  reach,  unless  there  be  found  men  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  build  up  and  endow  them.  Should  it  occur  to 
any  one,  or  to  any  company  of  public  spirited  men,  such  as 
those  who  founded  the  Technical  School  at  Lausanne,  in  Swit- 
zerland, or  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  they  would  benefit  this 
city  and  the  State  more  than  by  the  endowment  of  half  a  dozen 
colleges.  There  are  colleges  enough  in  the  Western  Reserve — 
more  than  enough,  but  not  one  special  school  for  the  teaching  of 
those  sciences  upon  which  the  development  of  our  industrial 
resources  must  depend,  more  and  more  every  successive  year. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  establishment  of  such  schools 
that  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board.  It  is  a 
lower  grade  of  schools  which  w^e  sorely  need,  and  which 
we  would  need  only  the  more  if  the  great  Polytechmc 
University  of  Zurich  were  at  our  very  door.  For  without  the 
lower  schools  to  feed  it,  the  Polytechnicum  could  not  live.  The 
re-organization  of  our  High  Schools  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  which  the  Board  of  Education  has  determined  upon, 
affords  us  an  opportunity  to  establish  just  such  a  school  as  we 
most  need,  and  that,  too,  without  necessarily  enhancing  the 
current  expenditures  for  school  purposes.  The  responsibility  of 
the  decision  for  the  better  or  the  worse  is  thus  thrust  upon  us 
and  can  not  be  put  aside  for  a  more  convenient  season. 

Our  Iligh  Schools  could  not  well  be  anything  else  than  what 
they  are,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
established  and  under  which  they  have  grown  up.  At  first  they 
were  but  the  consolidated  higher  classes  of  the  three  or  four 
senior  scliools  then  existing  in  the  city.  They  were  thrown 
togetlier  into  tlie  basement  of  a  church  and  taught  for  some 
years  at  an  expense  hardly  exceeding  $1,000  per  annum.  They 
labored  under  every  discouragement  incident  to  such  undertak- 
ings. They  met  with  bitter  opposition,  which  made  the  first 
decade  a  struggle  for  mere  existence.     At  that  time  to  have 
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planned  a  diversity  of  departments,  one  looking  to  the  prepar- 
ation of  boys  for  college,  another  to  the  education  and  training 
of  teachers,  and  yet  another  for  the  industrial  pursuits,  would 
have  led  some,  at  least,  to  serious  thought  of  consigning  the 
schemer  to  the  asylum  for  lunatics  already  established  at  Colum- 
bus. They,  in  that  day,  did  what  they  could  under  diflSculties 
of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  idea.  The  founders  of  our 
High  School  at  so  early  a  day  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  first 
established  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  are  worthy  of  all  honor. 

But  now  that  the  little  school  in  the  basement  has  grown 
into  three,  and  hundreds  are  attending  them  for  the  tens  that 
were  first  admitted,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  in 
the  future  if  we  exhaust  ourselves  in  the  building  of  a  house 
"with  all  the  modem  improvements,"  and  put  into  it  only  "a 
school  of  forty  years  ago." 

The  history  of  education  is  full  of  interest  and  has  its  lessons 
for  us  to-day,  and  the  greatest  of  these  lessons  is,  that  our  edu- 
cational institutions  are  only  in  the  first  stages  of  development. 
That  the  schools  have  been  perfected  as  they  have  been  planned 
is  a  source  of  just  pride.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  are  doubtless 
worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which  they  have  won.  In  com- 
parison with  the  same  grade  of  schools  in  this  or  any  other 
country  I  believe  they  have  no  superiors  and  but  few  equals.  I 
feel  myself  constrained  to  say  as  much,  having  also  to  say  that 
when  we  claim  that  our  system  of  education  for  the  people  is 
complete,  as  we  often  do,  we  only  expose  ourselves  to  the  just 
ridicule  of  intelligent  foreigners. 

In  education,  as  in  every  other  matter  of  human  interest  or 
concern,  progress  is  marked  by  successive  adaptations  of  means 
to  ends.  There  is  no  progress  except  by  the  correction  of  one 
mistake  after  another.  In  the  savage  state  every  individual 
makes  his  own  simple  instruments  of  industry  or  war.  Here  the 
education  of  all  is  alike.  In  the  half -civilized  state  we  find  some 
division  of  labor  and  corresponding  changes  are  made  in  educa- 
tion.   In  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  series  of  diiferentia- 
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tions  seems  almost  infinite.     Education  or  instruction  rather, 
including  apprenticeship,  varies  to  meet  the  demand. 

Apprenticeship,  or  the  learning  "how  to  do  things"  by  many 
repetitions,  is  in  many  trades  a  thing  of  the  past.  Machines  of 
wood  and  iron  are  superseding  the  mere  liuman  machine.  They 
are  swifter,  more  accurate,  less  expensive  than  he,  and  above  all, 
they  are  absolutely  tireless.  Unless  now  the  workman  becomes 
the  master  of  the  machine  through  a  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
and  of  the  powers  that  move  and  direct  it,  it  puts  him  down. 
He  becomes  its  slave. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  question  of  social  and  political 
economy  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  because  our 
people  are  quick  enough  to  see  how  such  an  education  will  bear 
upon  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  with  scarcely  an  exception,  if 
indeed  there  be  an  exception,  those  states  which  have  given 
attention  to  the  industrial  education  of  their  people  have  been 
driven  to  do  so  by  the  competition  of  neighboring  states.  The 
l)recise  period  at  which  each  one  commenced  the  revolution 
might  be  pointed  out  and  the  considerations  of  §elf-interest 
which  led  to  it  in  each  case  would  be  apparent  enough  even  if  it 
had  not  been  broadly  confessed.  Even  to-day,  England  is 
passing  through  just  such  a  peaceful  revolution,  but  it  was  not 
till  she  saw  other  states  of  Europe  competing  successfully  for  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  what  she  looked  upon  as  hei:  own 
specialties,  her  workshops  permanently  closing  one  after  another, 
and  work  becoming  scarce  while  bread  was  growing  dearer,  that 
she  began  to  awaken  to  her  true  interest.  If  it  were  pohcy, 
it  would  hardly  be  safe  for  us  to  wait  for  a  like  experience ;  it 
might  go  too  far. 

Wilhelm,  brother  of  the  great  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  pro- 
nounced a  sentiment  which  has  inspired  many  nations,  and 
which  ought  to  have  weight  with  us  in  the  administration  of  all 
educational  affairs.  He  says:  "The  thing  is  not  to  let  the 
schools  go  on  in  a  drowsy  and  impotent  routine  ;  the  thing  is  to 
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raise  the  culture  of  the  nation  ever  higher  and  higher  by  their 
means,"  To  reach  the  great  masses  of  people  as  we  ought  to 
do,  we  must  give  them  the  instruction  which  they  most  need, 
instruction  which  will  aid  them  in  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
Education  will  come  through  such  instruction,  and  what  is 
called  culture  will  follow. 

THE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

I  have  no  need  to  speak  of  this  institution  further  than  to 
call  attention  to  the  very  complete  and  excellent  report  of  Mr. 
Forbes,  the  Principal.  His  definition  of  the  proper  oflSce  of  the 
school  is  clear  and  just.  The  end  and  aim  by  which  alone  its 
existence  can  be  justified,  is  not  to  profit  the  fifty  young  ladies 
who  receive  instruction  therein,  but  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  who  in  the  future  are  to  come  under  their 
care.  It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  see  to  it  not  only  that  they  receive  the  proper 
instruction  and  training,  but  that  they  be  such  only  as  have  all 
desirable  natura.1  endowments  to  the  end  that  they  may  become 
competent  educators  of  the  young. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  special  reports  of  the  Principals  of  the  Central  and  East 
High  Schools  are  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  In  addition  to  these  reports  I  need  only  to  present 
a  summary  of  such  items  as  may  be  of  common  interest. 

The  entire  enrollment,  the  number  of  withdrawals,  and  the 
number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  each  school,  in- 
cluding the  West,  from  which  we  have  no  special  report,  is  as 
follows : 

BXOISTKRED.                          WITHDRAWN.  REMAININO. 

M.             F.        Total.  M.           F.       ToUl.  M.              F.        Total. 

Central...  138  ...  233  ...  371  31  ...  44  ...    75  107  ...  189  ...  296 

Wert 82  ...    83  ...  165  24  ...  22  ...    46  58  ...     61  ...  119 

Eut 40...    35...    84  12...    2...     14  37...    33...    70 

Total..  260    351    620     67    68    135    202    283    485 
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The  average  number  of  teachers  employed,  taking  no 
account  of  the  time  given  by  the  special  teachers  of  Drawing 
and  Music,  was,  in  the 

MEN.  WOMKIT.  TOTAL. 

Centatd 4       6^    lOJ^ 

West 4        2        6 

East 2>i    1        31^ 

The  attendance  in  each  School  for  the  several  mouths  of  the 
year  was  as  follows,  viz. : 

CENTRAL.  WEST.  RABT. 

September 348.2  150.4  77.1 

October 341.5  158.0  78.3 

November 341.1  148.7  76.5 

December 828.3  139.0  73.2 

January 313.8  ........  131.2  09.4 

February 312.3  126.9  7L4 

March 803.1  119.3  78.5 

AprU 300.1  118.4  68.7 

May 292.9  115.8  69.0 

June 284.7  116.7  68.3 

Average  FOB  Yrar,       315.5        131.6        72.4 

In  the  absence  of  a  report  from  the  Principal  of  the  School, 
I  append  a  list  of  the  Graduates  of  1876 — an  exceptionally  able 
class : 

Charles  Elisha  Barr,'|'  Albert  Charles  PbstzsRy* 

Charles  Horace  Benton,**  George  Crawford  Smith,* 

Charles  Mason  Brown,*  Frank  Hajiilton  Spencb,* 

Henrt  Haller  Mitchell  *  Minerva  Lauer, 

Charles  Andrews  Mitchell,'^'  Arlbtta  Hall  Root«* 

Mansfield  Monroe  Mower,*  Hattib  Sibyl  Sproul,* 

THE   KEPORTS  OF  THE   SUPERVISIXG    CORPS. 

Through  the  aid  of  my  esteemed  associates  in  the  work  of 
supervision  I  am  able  to  present  a  more  complete  report  of  the 
state  of  the  schools  than  at  any  former  period;  and  it  is  not  un- 
fitting that  in  this  centennial  year  we  should  set  forth  the  pres- 

*  Four  years'  course. 
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ent  condition  of  our  educational  affairs  as  fully  as  possible^  that 
our  successors  may  have  ample  data  whereby  they  may  justly 
estimate  the  progress  of  the  future. 

Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Day  both  call  attention  to  the  defective 
ventilation  of  the  smaller  and  indeed  of  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  expensive  school  houses  of  the  city.  The  attention  of  the 
Board  can  be  called  to  no  more  important  subject.  In  the  case 
of  the  large  buildings,  erected  from  1865  to  1872  the  remedy 
must  be  an  expensive  one,  but  the  condition  of  health  surely 
ought  to  be  satisfied  in  behalf  of  the  little  children  in  our 
schools.  So  long  as  we  neglect  the  plainest  precepts  of  com- 
mon sense  and  confine  them  in  an  atmosphere  too  repulsive  for 
a  stout  man  to  breathe  for*  ten  minutes  if  he  can  possibly 
escape  from  it,  we  shall  be  responsible  for  many  a  vacant  chair 
in  the  family  circles  of  the  friends  of  our  common  schools  — 
friends  still  and  not  enemies,  only  because  they  themselves  do 
not  yet  understand  that  their  children  are  daily  breathing  an 
atmosphere  in  which  float  germs  of  disease  as  perceptible  to  the 
eye  of  science  as  motes  in  the  sunbeam  are  to  the  eye  of  the  com- 
mon observer. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  would  seem  to  me  unnatural  to  close  the  report  of  a  year 
which  has  brought  more  than  its  usual  share  of  labor  and 
anxiety,  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  unfaltering  support 
in  the  performance  of  our  duties  which  has  been  given  to  my 
associates  and  myself  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  public  press  must  have  forborne  many  times  to  criti- 
cize the  policy  of  the  schools  from  a  conviction  that  public 
animadversion  on  their  faults  would  tend  to  weaken  their  influ- 
ence rather  than  because  there  was  nothing  in  their  management 
to  condemn.  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  for  the  hearty  good  will  which  they  have,  on  many 
occasions,  shown  toward  myself,  a  good  will  which  is  of  no  public 
significance  except  as  it  tends  to  show  the  spirit  with  which  they 
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meet  frequent  and  severe  exactions  of  duty.  The  gratitude  of 
the  people  is  due  to  them  for  such  co-operation  with  each  other 
and  with  the  supervising  corps  and  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  the  interest  of  the  schools,  that  they  have  seemed  utterly 
reckless  of  their  own.  No  sacrifice  in  their  behalf  has  been 
so  great  that  it  has  not  been  met  with  alacrity. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Andrew  J.  Rickoff, 

Superintendent  of  Instruction. 

Office  of  Public  Schools,  Nov.  1,  1876. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE 
FIRST  DISTRICT. 

Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Instruction  : 

Sir  :  —  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  reix)rt  on  the  school 
accommodations  of  the  First  District. 

This  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  city  lying  east  of 
Perry  and  Muirson  streets,  and  contains  twenty-five  independent 
schools.  The  following  table  will  give  their  names;  the  number 
of  school  rooms,  the  number  of  sittings,  the  number  of  pupils, 
and  other  information  of  interest.  The  statistics  are  from  the 
September  report  of  the  current  school  year : 
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o  None. 

280  27  'AGr.toDGr. 

950  28  CGr.toDPr. 

121  3  IBPr.  toDPr. 

33  8  BPr.toDPr. 
48  6  iBPr.  toDPr. 

125  22  |APr.  toDPr. 

187  39  APr.toDPr. 

Ill  12  'APr.toDPr. 

34  3  'BPr.toDPr. 
96  I       25  APr.toDPr. 

35  14  APr.toDPr. 
Ill  !       14  APr.toDPr. 

16  9  lUncIassified. 

1062  III  BGr.toDPr. 

431  I       27  CGr.toDPr. 

1 184  176  AGr.toDPr. 

82  ^S  BGr.toDPr. 
842  146  AGr.toDPr. 

60  3 

1 189  209 

83  I  28 
561  26 
537  I   30 

35  9 


C  and  D  Pr. 
AGr.toDPr. 
A  Gr.  to  D  Pr. 
AGr.toDPr. 
D  Gr,  to  D  Pr. 
B  Pr.  to  D  Pr. 


Total 188  ,  10  1163  I     10.  |  26  '10439  1  8213  ;  1013 


*InclodlJiR  rooms  Jn  relief  J  ichoola. 

tone  school  room  used  for  German  recitation  room. 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  twenty-five  schools  contain  188 
rooms,  not  including  recitation  rooms;  that  173  teachers  are 
employed,  of  whom  163  are  in  charge  of  rooms ;  that  there  are 
8,213  pupils  in  attendance ;  that  there  are  25  unoccupied  rooms 
in  the  district,  and  that  10  of  these  are  in  the  Alabama  School. 
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In  the  occupied  rooms  there  are  1^013  vacant  seats.  Of  the 
relief  houses,  by  which  term  we  designate  the  small  two-room 
buildings  on  the  same  lot  with  a  large  one,  Bolton,  Case,  Euclid, 
Mayflower  and  North,  have  one  each ;  Walnut,  two ;  and  Outh- 
waite,  Sterling  and  Warren,  three  each. 

The  Alabama  School  was  intended  originally  for  the  accom- 
modation of  all  that  part  of  the  city  lying  north  of  Euclid 
avenue  and  east  of  Muirson  street.  For  this  purpose  it  was  con- 
veniently located.  It  has  sufficient  room  to  accommodate  five 
hundred  pupils.  But  the  erection  of  the  St.  Clair  and  Case 
Schools,  both  large  and  first  class  houses,  so  near,  makes  it  no 
longer  necessary,  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  will  be  needed  for  many 
years  to  come.  Although  the  Fifth  is  a  pojiulous  ward,  it  is  not 
one  whose  population  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  as  a  large  part 
of  the  children  attend  church  schools,  the  demand  for  room  will 
not  soon  be  pressing.  The  St.  Clair  School,  which  has  now 
one  vacant  room,  has  maintained  about  the  same  size  from  the 
time  of  its  first  occupation.  At  the  Case  School  there  are  two 
unoccupied  rooms  and  two  more  in  the  relief  building  on  the 
lot.  These  rooms  will  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  for  the  increase 
in  Case  and  St.  Clair  several  years  to  come.  When  the  vacant 
property  between  Superior  street  and  Euclid  avenue  is  occupied, 
more  school  room  will  be  needed,  but  this  not  likely  to  occur 
for  some  years,  and  when  it  does,  the  room  will  be  wanted 
much  farther  south  than  St.  Clair  street  and  as  far  east  as 
Sterling  avenue  or  Lawrence  street.  In  my  judgment  the  old 
building  at  Case  should  be  removed  to  another  part  of  the  city, 
the  relief  building  retained  on  the  lot  and  the  Alabama  house 
and  lot  be  sold. 

I  wish  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  new  Ca^e 
School  building.  Of  all  the  school  houses  I  have  ever  seen,  I 
think  it  the  best  adapted  to  its  object.  The  rooms  and  halls  are 
large  enough  and  their  arrangement  is  admirable.  The  furniture 
is  excellent  and  the  blackboard  surface  ample.     The  house  has 
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been  put  up  in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner.  It  can 
be  quickly  and  thoroughly  warmed ;  every  room  and  hall, 
including  the  basement,  receives  light  in  abundance,  and  from 
the  proper  direction ;  and  in  the  matter  of  ventilation  it  is  the 
most  complete  of  any  public  building  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  that  hereafter,  whenever  the  Board 
of  Education  desires  to  construct  a  building  of  eighteen  rooms, 
it  would  be  well  to  adopt  the  plans  and  specifications  of  this 
building.  The  money  ordinarily  paid  to  an  architect  would 
thus  be  saved,  and  we  should  be  certain  to  have  a  most  excellent 
house. 

The  Bolton  School  has  two  rooms  and  a  recitation  room  in 
the  East  High  School  building,  together  with  two  rooms  in  the 
relief  building  on  the  High  School  lot.  It  receives  most  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Wards,  with  some  from 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Fifteenth.  The  school  is  centrally 
located,  and  though,  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  district, 
many  pupils  are  compelled  to  travel  a  great  distance  to  reach  the 
school,  probably  no  more  convenient  location  could  be  found  in 
that  part  of  the  city.  There  is  need,  however,  of  more  school 
accommodations  here.  No  new  room  has  been  furnished  the 
Grammar  School  since  East  Cleveland  was  admitted  into  the 
city  four  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  highest  Grammar  class 
was  seated  in  the  High  School  room,  and  the  two  bnscment  rooms 
were  occupied  by  other  classes.  Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  and 
increased  demands  of  the  High  School,  the  Grammar  classes 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  rooms  occapied  by  those 
schools,  and  in  place  of  them  they  have  received  the  two  rooms 
in  the  small  building.  The  number  of  pupils  has  so  increased 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  send  two  classes  to  the  new  build- 
ing on  the  Euclid  lot,  but  this  subjects  the  school  to  great  incon- 
VBnience.  The  larger  part  of  the  population  is  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  district,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  pupils,  it  is  necessary  to  send  children  to  the  Euclid 
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whose  homes  are  east  of  the  Bolton  School.     There  is  also  a 
serious  difficulty  growing  out  of  the  study  of  German.    Last 
year  only  those  pupils  who  did  not  pursue  this  study  were  sent 
to  the  Euclid  colony,  while  all  the  German  pupils  remained  at 
Bolton.     But  to  prevent   the  overcrowding  of  Bolton  by  this 
arrangement,  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  the  colony,  of  those 
studying  English  only,  many  who  resided  as  far  east  as  Doan 
street.     Such  a  plan   must  necessarily  be  attended  with  great 
difficulty.     As  long  as  pupils  living  east  of  the  Bolton  School, 
who  do  not  study  German,  are  compelled  to  attend  at  Euclid 
merely  that  other  pupils,  living  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
district,  may  pursue  this   study,  hardship  and   dissatisfaction 
must  inevitably  ensue.     This  year,  without  regard  to  the  Ger- 
man, the  pupils  living  in  the  western  part  of  the  district  attend 
the  Euclid  School,  but,  as  a  consequence,  the  same  German  les- 
son must  be  given  in  both  schools,  thereby  requiring  additional 
teaching  force. 

If  provision  could  be  made  for  all  the  grammar  grade  pupils 
at  Bolton,  only  four  recitations  would  be  necessary,  and  a  part 
of  the  German  teacher's  time  might  be  given  to  the  High  School. 
I  would  accordingly  recommend,  that  additional  room  be  pro- 
vided as  early  as  possible  at  the  Bolton  school,  either  by  re- 
moving the  new  house  on  Euclid  to  this  lot,  or  by  the  erection 
of  another  two-room  building.  I  believe  this  arrangement  would 
obviate  all  difficulty  and  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  population  of  the  Madison  school  district  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  additional  room  will  soon  be  required  here.  If 
some  jwrtion  of  the  old  Case  school  building  should  be  removed 
to  the  Madison  school  lot,  it  would  be  ready  when  another 
school  may  be  required.  The  increase  of  pupils  will  probably 
make  this  necessary  by  next  spring.  As  there  is  a  large  German 
population  in  the  district,  the  introduction  of  this  language  into 
the  school  is  desirable,  and  by  employing  a  teacher  for  this  new 
Hchool  able  to  give  instruction  in  both  German  and  English,  the 
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needs  of  the  district  would  be  met.  The  Madison  school  lot  is 
an  excellent  one  and  centrally  located. 

In  the  Mayflower  district,  which  embraces  the  territory  lying 
between  Perry  and  Forest  streets,  and  south  of  Scovill  avenue, 
there  are  so  few  vacant  lots  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  population  has  nearly  reached  its  limit.  There  are  at 
present  two  unoccupied  rooms  in  the  Mayflower  School.  The 
fluctuations  in  population  will  probably  at  times  fill  them  both, 
and,  again,  one  or  perhaps  two  rooms  may  be  vacant.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  the  school  will  ever  be  crowded  again.  The 
recent  improvements  have  made  this  one  of  the  most  convenient 
{ichool  houses  in  the  city.     It  is  also  the  largest. 

In  no  part  of  the  city,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  there 
so  great  need  of  better  school  accommodation  as  in  the 
Eighteenth  Ward.  All  the  old  rooms  in  this  part  of  the  city 
are  poorly  adapted  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed. 
They  are  small,  badly  ventilated,  poorly  built  and  inconvenient. 
Our  school  rooms  generally  contain  from  850  to  950  square  feet 
of  floor,  and  from  10,000  to  11,000  cubic  feet  of  atmosphere  for 
the  children  to  breathe.  Many  rooms  are  much  larger  than  this. 
In  the  Walnut  School  the  rooms  have  600  feet  of  floor,  and 
a  capacity  of  7,000  cubic  feet.  The  rooms  in  the  North  School 
sure  even  smaller,  having  not  more  than  500  feet  of  floor  and 
a  capacity  of  5,500  cubic  feet.  It  will  readily  appear  that  such 
rooms  are  not  large  enough  for  school  use.  With  the  ordinary 
number  of  pupils  they  are  so  crowded  that  physical  exercises  arc 
out  of  the  question,  and  unless  the  best  facilities  for  ventila- 
tion exist  the  air  must  necessarily  be  in  the  worst  possible  con- 
dition. The  result  is,  that  not  one  of  the  sixteen  rooms  in  the 
Walnut  and  North  buildings  is  really  fit  for  use.  The 
population  of  this  part  of  the  city  is  increasiug  rapidly,  so  that 
the  necessity  of  providing  additional  room  is  continually  laid 
upon  the  Board  of  Education,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  very  soon 
steps  should  be  taken  to  erect  a  first-class  eighteen-room  building 
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in  some  central  location,  for  the  accommodation  of  both  these 
districts.  The  small  two-room  buildings  might  then  be 
scattered  about  the  ward  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accommodate 
the  younger  children,  and  the  original  Walnut  and  North  School 
property,  being  no  longer  needed,  might  be  sold.  A  house  like 
the  Case  building  would  give  an  impetus  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  city  that  is  greatly  needed.  I  would 
urge  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  Board  in  the  direction  of 
building  should  be  given  to  the  Eighteenth  Ward. 

The  future  of  the  Outhwaite  School  cannot  easily  be  fore- 
seen. This  school  has  grown  and  is  still  growing  at  an  almost 
unparalleled  rate.  In  1871,  when  it  first  came  under  my  care, 
there  were  300  pupils ;  two  years  ago  there  were  600 ;  and  now 
there  are  nearly  1,200,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 
All  the  rooms  in  the  main  building  are  occupied,  two  relief 
buildings  of  two  rooms  each  have  been  filled,  and  another,  now 
nearly  completed,  will  be  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  two 
schools  now  so  imperfectly  accommodated  in  the  hall  and  recita- 
tion room.  The  number  of  children  under  school  age  is  large, 
new  residences  are  constantly  springing  up,  and  the  population 
of  the  entire  district  is  of  that  character  that  will  give  the 
largest  patronage  to  the  public  schools.  The  district  is  not  of 
large  extent,  and  it  has  natural  boundaries  that  cannot  con- 
veniently be  changed.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  school 
will  continue  to  increase  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  and 
that  it  will  always  be  one  of  the  largest  schools.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  further  relief  will  be  demanded  this  year,  but  in  the 
future,  what  may  be  necessary  is  difficult  to  say.  It  may  be 
a  question,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  room  is  required 
outside  of  the  main  building,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
provide  some  more  permanent  structure  than  so  many  small 
wooden  buildings. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  serious  defect  in  the  Outhwaite 
main  building.     Although  this  house  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
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object,  and  in  almost  every  respect  is  a  model,  great  incon- 
venience has  resulted  from  the  diflSculty  of  properly  warming 
the  rooms.  Much  of  the  time,  last  winter,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  make  some  of  these  rooms  comfortable.  Frequently  with  the 
thermometer  indicating  a  temperature  ranging  from  forty  to 
fifty-five  degrees  in  the  rooms,  it  was  found  necessary  to  dismiss 
some  of  the  schools,  while  others,  risking  exposure  and  sickness, 
remained  in  session.  Some  means  should  be  adopted  immedi- 
ately for  making  this  building  comfortable. 

The  Sterling  district  is  so  generally  occupied  that  there  can 
hardly  be  demand  for  further  school  accommodation.  The  three 
two-room  relief  buildings  on  the  Sterling  lot  will  doubtless 
BofiSce  for  all  time  to  come.  That  part  of  the  district  lying 
east  of  Case  avenue,  however,  is  so  far  from  the  school  house 
that  the  smaller  children  are  put  to  great  inconvenience,  and 
in  bad  weather  they  cannot  attend  school.  I  think  a  small 
building  somewhere  near  Willson  avenue  would  meet  a  pressing 
want  of  that  part  of  the  city.  This  neighborhood  is  rapidly 
filling  with  population,  and  sometime  in  the  future  a  larger 
school  is  likely  to  be  required  in  this  locality.  If  a  portion 
of  the  old  Case  building  should  be  removed  so  as  to  meet  this 
demand,  schools  of  the  two  lower  classes  might  profitably  be 
established.  The  substitution  of  a  large  brick  building  for  the 
small  ones  on  the  Sterling  lot  is  a  proper  subject  for  consider- 
ation. 

The  Warren  School  in  the  Fourteenth  AVard  is  growing  very 
rapidly.  It  has  increased  in  eight  years  from  three  to  nine 
teachers,  and  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  over  five  hundred 
pupils.  There  is  at  present  school  room  to  spare,  the  new  two- 
room  buildings  having  one  vacant  room.  This  will  doubtless  be 
sufficient  for  all  the  needs  of  this  year.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  citizens  of  this  district  fail  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  so  freely  offered  of  giving  their 
children  a  fair  common  school  education,  but  through  necessity 
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or  choice  withdraw  them  from  school  before  they  have  acquired 
more  than  the  merest  i-xidiments.  Of  the  five  hundred  and 
twenty  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools,  there  are  in  the  D 
Grammar  grade,  which  is  the  highest,  barely  sixteen  pupiL<, 
only  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  This  tendency  of 
the  people  of  the  Fourteenth  Ward  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  school  so  early  greatly  diminishes  the  demand  for  school 
accommodation  in  this  part  of  the  city. 

By  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  observed  that  in  many  of 
the  suburban  districts  the  schools  are  very  small.  This  cannot 
be  avoided.  These  schools  are  established  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  small  number  of  children  who  live  so  far  from  other 
schools  that  special  provision  must  be  made  for  them.  At 
Crawford,  Dunham,  Independence,  Lovejoy  and  Woodland,  in 
each  of  which  one  teacher  is  employed,  the  attendance  averages 
for  the  year  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  pupils  only.  At  Kins- 
man, Quincy  and  Union  Mills  there  are  so  many  pupils  that  the 
employment  of  two  teachers  is  necessary,  and  yet  for  two 
schools  the  attendance  is  small.  The  cost  of  instniction  per 
capita  in  all  these  schools  is  high,  and  in  spite  of  the  best 
management  it  must  continue  to  be  so.  The  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  these  rural  districts  with  as  good  teachers  as 
could  be  found,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to  say  that  althougli 
their  isolated  position  deprives  them  of  many  of  the  advantages 
of  the  more  centrally  located  schools,  they  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  excellence  of  their  work. 

The  school  on  Marion  street  is  unclassified,  and  made  up  of 
pupils  from  various  parts  of  the  city.  Most  of  them  have  been 
sent  to  this  school  for  incomgible  conduct.  The  number  in 
attendance  lias  never  been  large,  but  the  school  has  been  well 
managed,  and  its  influence  on  tlie  scliools  of  the  city  has  l)een 
salutary.  Though  it  does  not  come  strictly  within  the  province 
of  this  report  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  maintaining  an  unclass- 
ified school,  I  desire  to  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  this  exper- 
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iment.  There  is  here,  as  in  all  cities,  a  large  class  of  children 
who  are  under  little  or  no  restraint  at  home,  whose  education  has 
been  mainly  in  the  streets,  whose  poor  scholarship  and  incbrrigi- 
ble  behavior  are  a  constant  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  well 
disposed  pupils,  and  their  influence  demoralizing  to  the  schools. 
That  these  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  where  their 
evil  influence  may  be  exerted  seems  most  reasonable.  That 
they  should  not  be  deprived  of  all  school  privileges  by  being  sent 
into  the  street,  but  should  rather  be  collected  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  good  teacher  and  surrounded  by  such  influences 
that  they  can  be  controlled,  and,  in  a  measure,  reformed,  seems 
equally  plain.  The  existence  of  this  school  has  had  a  most 
wholesome  influence  on  the  discipline  of  the  schools  of  the  city. 
Many  of  those  vicious  boys,  who  heretofore  have  been  the  cause 
of  constant  hindrance  and  trouble,  to  avoid  being  transferred  to 
this  unclassified  school,  are  doing  their  utmost  to  merit  the 
approbation  of  their  teaohers.  Schools  of  this  character  should 
always  be  small,  and  the  means  of  discipline  must  necessarily  be 
different  from  those  usually  employed,  and  the  cost  of  tuition 
may  be  high,  but  so  well  satisfied  am  I  with  our  experiment,  not 
tmly  in  view  of  the  effect  on  the  schools  generally,  but  on  these 
unfortunate  pupils  themselves,  that  I  fully  believe  at  least  three 
such  schools  should  be  maintained  in  the  city.  One  of  these 
j«hould  be  on  the  West  Side,  one  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  city,  and  the  third  should  be  for  the  more  thickly  settled 
portions  of  the  East  Side.  For  this  last  object  the  Marion 
School  is  well  located. 

In  the  matter  of  ventilation,  most  of  the  school  houses  of 
this  district  need  attention.  The  Case  and  Outhwaite  Schools 
were  constructed  with  special  reference  to  this  important  fea- 
ture, and  the  condition  of  both  schools  is  admirable  in  this 
respect,  but  of  all  the  other  buildings  in  the  district,  not  even 
excepting  the  large  and  expensive  ones  of  Sterling,  St.  Clair  and 
Mayflower,  the  only  reliable  means  of  ventilation  is  from  the  doors 
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and  windows.  The  old  houses  in  the  Eighteenth  Ward  are  not 
worth  improving,  but  the  health  of  the  children,  and  the  eflS- 
ciency  of  the  schools  demand  that  some  means  of  supplying 
pure  air  should  be  adopted  that  would  make  it  possible  for  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  without  constant  risk. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  James. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE 

SECOND  DISTRICT. 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff, 

Superintendent  of  Instruction : 

Sir  : — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  hereby  submit  the 
following  report  upon  school  accommodations  in  the  Second 
District : 

This  district  embraces  all  that  part  of  the  city  lying  west  and 
south  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  and  that  part  of  the  East  Side 
lying  west  of  Perry  and  Muirson  streets.  Located  at  various 
convenient  points  within  this  territory  are  fifteen  independent 
school  lots  and  buildings,  not  including  the  Central  and  West 
High  Schools.  These  buildings  are  provided  with  sittings  for 
7,853  pupils.  The  number  of  school  rooms  occupied  by  regular 
classes  is  137,  having  a  seating  capacity  of  7,579  pupils.  The 
enrollment  in  these  schools  during  the  month  of  September, 
1876,  was  7,411.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in 
the  district  is  150.  Of  these,  three  are  assistants  in  A  Gram- 
mar, eight  are  special  German  teachers  not  having  charge  of 
school  rooms,  two  are  training  teachers  in  the  Normal  School, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  are  regular  class  teachers  hav- 
ing charge  of  rooms.  The  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  the  special  German  teachers  is  1,295,  being  an  average 
of  162  to  each  teacher.  Attention  is  resi>ectfully  called  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  classes  are  not  provided  with  suitable  recita- 
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tion  rooms.  In  Brownell  the  recitation  room  is  provided  with  no 
desks  whatsoever,  the  room  being  too  small.  The  same  is  true 
of  Kentucky.  At  Wade  not  even  a  room  is  provided.  In  the 
Orchard  building,  with  661  in  the  German  department,  there  is 
one  small  room  capable  of  seating  twenty-two  pupils.  In  the 
Hicks  building,  with  228  in  German,  there  is  one  room  large 
enough  to  seat  about  thirty  pupils. 

Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following  table  which 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  school  accommodations  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  should  be  observed  that  the  Wade  sub-district 
embraces  the  Wade,  Walton,  Erin,  Meyer  and  Clark  buildiugs, 
each  of  which  is  located  on  a  separate  lot. 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  at  present 
eix  unoccupied  rooms  in  the  district.  Excepting  the  one  at  Meyer 
these  will  all  be  occupied,  without  doubt,  at  the  oi>ening  of  the 
summer  term.  From  four  to  ten  schools  are  annually  opened  at 
that  time  in  the  district.  The  Meyer  School,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Meyer  and  Brighton  streets,  is  so  far  to  one  side  that 
it  is  not  at  present  fully  occupied.  Three  regular  class  roomsJ 
are  used  for  recitation  purposes.  These  rooms  can  be  snrnn- 
dered  to  regular  classes  when  necessary,  but  only  by  seriously 
interfering  with  the  German.  The  whole  number  of  rooms  in 
"  relief  buildings"  located  upon  the  same  lot  with  large  build- 
ings is  sixteen.  The  rooms  at  Gordon,  Walton,  and  two  of 
those  at  Erin,  are  in  relief  buildings.  There  are  but  six  rooms 
in  all  the  buildings  not  provided  with  seats  and  desks — four  of 
them  are  at  Erin,  one  at  Hicks,  and  one  Tremont.  The  recita- 
tion rooms  at  Orchard  and  Wade  are  the  only  rooms  in  the 
district  still  supplied  with  the  old  double  desk. 

The  ventilation  of  several  of  the  buildings  is  so  entirely 
insufficient  as  to  call  for  immediate  attention.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  Brownell  building.  The  air  in  many  of  the 
rooms  is  very  bad,  resulting  from  several  causes:  there  is  neither 
adequate  admission  of  fresh  air  nor  escape  of  foul ;  the  air  of  the 
basement,  charged  with  all  kinds  of  impurities,  escai^es  into 
the  halls  to  some  extent,  and  at  times  into  the  school  rooms ;  no 
})i-ovision  whatever  is  made  for  the  ventilation  of  the  basement. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  air  supplied  to  many  of  the  roomj? 
is  brought  from  the  outside  through  wooden  passages  and  made 
to  pass  over  heated  surfaces  located  in  the  basement,  in  cham- 
bers by  no  means  air  tight,  from  which  it  parses  directly  into 
the  school  rooms.  Recently  coils  of  steam  pipe  have  been  place<l 
in  several  of  the  school  rooms,  but  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  supplying  them  with  pure  air.  Steam,  furnished  by  two 
boilers  located  in  the  basement,  is  used  for  heating  purposes. 
These  boilers  are  evidently  inadequate  to  the  demands  made 
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upon  them  in  the  severest  of  weather.  Badical  changes  are  evi- 
dently necessary  in  order  to  put  this  building  in  a  proper  sani- 
tary condition.  That  part  of  the  basement  containing  the 
vaults,  the  fruitful  source  of  annoyance  and  disease,  should  be 
kept  thoroughly  disinfected  and  abundantly  ventilated  by  some 
means  which  shall  carry  the  poisonous  vapors  beyond  the  school 
rooms.  It  would  be-  well  to  put  a  rough  coat  of  plaster  overhead 
in  that  part  of  the  basement  used  for  the  storage  of  coal,  sup- 
plies and  other  miscellaneous  purposes.  Attention  is  most 
earnestly  called  to  this  whole  matter. 

The  ventilation  of  the  Rockwell  and  Orchard  buildings  is 
quite  insufficient,  though  the  evils  resulting  are  not  so  serious  as 
at  Brownell.  In  these  buildings  many  of  the  rooms  are  warmed 
by  air  brought  through  or  directly  from  the  basement,  as  at 
Brownell.  Each  of  these  buildings  is  heated  by  steam.  For 
some  reason  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  Orchard  is  decidedly 
insufficient  for  the  proper  warming  of  the  building  in  severe 
weather.  The  schools  have  been  seriously  interrupted  by 
frequent  dismissals,  the  thermometer  indicating  a  temperature 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  degrees  in  the  rooms  several  hours  after 
the  starting  of  the  fires.  The  coils  of  pipe  in  the  basement 
are  of  little  value.  If  placed  in  the  school  rooms  they  would 
serve  a  much  better  purpose.  The  ventilation  of  the  Washing- 
ton, Kentucky  and  Tremont  buildings  is  quite  satisfactory. 

The  rooms  in  the  Hicks,  Wade,  Walton,  Erin,  Meyer,  Clark, 
Gordon,  Ridge  and  Eagle  and  all  the  relief  buildings  are  heated 
by  stoves.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  crowded,  making  it  necessary 
to  seat  pupils  very  near  the  stoves.  In  all  such  cases  a  suitable 
screen  should  be  placed  around  the  stove  for  the  protection 
of  pupils.  Little  or  no  provision  is  made  for  the  ventilation  of 
these  relief  buildings. 

Attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Twelfth  Ward.  The  schools  of  this  section  of  the  city  are 
located  at  five  different  points,  viz. :  the  Wade,  Walton,  Erin, 
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Meycr  and  Clark  buildings.  On  account  of  their  scattered  con- 
dition, it  has  been  and  still  is  quite  impossible  to  grade  the 
schools  as  they  should  be. 

The  highest  grade  in  this  sub-district  is  the  D  Grammar,  or 
fifth  year  in  school.  Pupils  entering  higher  grades  are  required 
to  attend  the  Tremont,  Hicks  or  Kentucky  schools.  The  dis- 
tance to  be  traveled  in  such  cases  ranges  from  half  a  mile  on  the 
boundary  line  to  over  two  miles.  During  the  winter  many  of 
these  pupils  are  compelled,  on  account  of  the  distance,  to  with- 
draw, and  many  others  never  enter  the  higher  grades  for  the 
same  reason.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ravine  through 
which  Walworth  Eun  flows,  offers  a  barrier,  passable  at  few 
points,  to  those  who  attend  Hicks  or  Kentucky  schools.  The 
highest  grade  in  the  Clark  building,  located  in  the  western  part 
of  the  ward,  is  the  B  Primary,  or  third  year  in  school.  Pupils 
entering  higher  grades  are,  at  present,  required  to  attend  the 
Orchard  School,  which  is  greatly  crowded. 

The  needs  of  the  ward  are  very  inadequately  met  by  present 
arrangements.  The  lot  at  the  corner  of  Wade  and  Mill  streets 
is  very  small  and  the  building  utterly  unsuited  for  school 
purposes.  Only  one  of  the  rooms  at  Erin  is  provided  with  seats 
and  desks.  The  lot  upon  which  the  building  stands  has  been 
leased  for  a*  term  of  years.  The  Board  of  Education  owns  a  fine 
lot  at  the  comer  of  Walton  and  Khodes  avenues,  upon  which 
I  most  earnestly  urge  the  erection  of  a  building  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, of  proper  size  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  section  of  the  city. 
An  eighteen-room  building  is  required,  there  being  seventeen 
schools  already  established  in  this  ward. 

Two  years  ago  plans  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  an  addition  to  the  Kentucky  building.  K  the  building 
now  standing  were  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended,  such  an  addition  would  probably  be  desirable  ;  but 
the  rooms  are  dark,  small  and  inconvenient,  being  in  no  way 
desirable  for  school  purposes.      It  would  be  better  to  seU  or  tear 
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down  the  present  building  and  erect  one  capable  of  meeting  the 
wants  of  this  section  of  the  city. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Eighth  Ward,  which  is  very 
populous,  is  not  provided  with  proper  school  accommodations. 
Although  the  parochial  schools  are  largely  patronized,  yet  I  am 
convinced  that  a  "relief  building"  located  on  Pearl  street,  near 
the  head  of  Main,  would  soon  be  filled.  This  part  of  the  city  i» 
at  present  in  the  Washington  sub-district. 

Additional  rooms  will  soon  be  needed  at  the  Gordon  School 
unless  a  relief  building  is  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridge  and 
Liberty  streets.  The  latter  would  probably  be  the  better  plan^ 
since  it  would  afford  relief  for  the  large  building  near  by.  An 
additional  room  will  probably  be  needed  at  Hicks  if  a  B  Grammar 
grade  of  school  is  continued  in  the  building.  In  all  probability 
additional  rooms  will  become  necessary  at  the  Clark  School. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  retaining  an  A  Primary  grade  of 
school  at  this  place.  Aside  from  the  above,  no  additional  relief 
buildings  will  be  needed  for  some  time. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  schools  are  poorly  supplied  with 
apparatus  for  illustrating  the  various  subjects  taught.  In  the 
C  and  D  Primary  grades  "match-sticks"  are  provided  for  the 
illustration  of  exercises  in  numbers.  Aside  from  this  little  is 
furnished  with  which  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  Arithmetic. 
In  a  few  of  the  buildings  there  were  weights  and  measures ;  but 
these  have  been  carried  from  building  to  building  until  they 
liave  become  scattered  and  lost.  Attention  is  respectfully  called 
to  this  matter,  with  the  suggestion  that  a  liberal  supply  of 
:«imple  "illustrative  apparatus"  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  schools. 

Less  than  one  year  ago  the  school  known  as  the  Unclassified 
School  was  established  on  the  East  Side.  To  it  were  sent  those 
boys  whose  presence  in  and  about  the  various  buildings  was  pro- 
ductive of  disturbance  and  hindrance  of  proper  school  work. 
Although  the  number  of  pupils  attending  this  school  has  been 
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uniformly  small^  yet  so  restraining  has  its  influence  been  upon 
the  conduct  of  others  inclined  to  evil  that  I  desire  to  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  similar  school  upon  the  West  Side. 
Such  a  school  for  incorrigibles  would  rid  the  various  buildings  of 
a  most  disorganizing  element,  and  thus  enable  teachers  to  devote 
their  time  and  energy  to  those  remaining.  The  present  school 
is  80  far  removed  from  the  West  Side  as  to  make  it  quite  im- 
possible to  send  to  it.  Several  assignments  have  been  made,  but 
the  result  is  that  those  thus  assigned  are  running  the  streets. 

The  schools,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  provided  with 
excellent  teachers,  a  number  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the 
Normal  School.  Eeady,  willing,  and  eflficient,  these  teachers 
have  sought  to  bring  their  schools  up  to  a  higher  degree  of 
excellence.  They  have  labored  diligently,  and  have  secured 
gratifying  results. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  W.  Day. 


REPORT  OX  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir  : — According  to  your  request,  I  submit  my  annual 
report  of  the  Primary  grades. 

In  my  previous  reports  I  have  occupied  myself  principally 
with  the  details  of  the  work  actually  done  in  the  schools, 
believing  as  I  do  that  the  results  gained  in  the  present  give  the 
only  reliable  basis  for  the  work  of  the  future.  For  once, 
however,  leaving  the  field  of  the  actual,  I  venture  to  stray  into 
the  province  of  speculation  concerning  a  subject  which  others 
may  deem  far  distant,  but  which  to  me  seems  plainly  foretold  by 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

Teaching,  year  by  year,  is  taking  on  the  semblance  of  a  skilled 
profession.      By  slow  degrees  the  public  is  beginning  to  require 
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that  the  teacher  shall  be  trained  for  his  work  as  the  physician, 
the  lawyer  and  the  minister  are  for  theirs.  The  day  is  passing, 
and,  I  trust,  well  nigh  gone,  when  the  young  man  or  the  young 
woman,  fresh  from  the  exercises  of  graduation  day,  may  expect 
to  take  a  teacher's  position  without  further  effort.  And  yet  the 
year  of  professional  training  now  required  in  our  cities  is, 
|)erhap8,  all  that  can  rightfully  be  exacted,  though  to  those  who 
comprehend  fully  the  necessities  of  the  situation  it  seems  very 
meagre.  Moreover,  as  government  by  force  is  more  and  more 
removed  from  the  school  room  and  government  by  tact  more 
thoroughly  substituted,  the  result  is  the  development  in  the 
prinmry  teacher  of  an  executive  ability  which,  to  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  causes,  seems  truly  marvellous. 

This  executive  ability  renders  it  quite  possible  for  its 
possessor  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  principles,  methods,  and 
manner,  gained  either  by  actual  experience  or  in  a  Normal 
School,  and  in  a  short  time  become  not  only  an  acceptable  but 
a  really  successful  teacher.  Successful,  certainly,  so  far  as  the 
actual  requirements  of  any  course  of  study  are  concerned.  At 
this  point  lurks  the  danger  to  be  apprehended.  Previous  to 
this  time  there  has  been  a  continued  and  conscious  exertion,  but 
as  soon  as  effort  is  crowned  with  success  human  nature  is  very 
apt  to  settle  back  satisfied.  And  in  teaching,  as  in  everything 
else,  there  is  no  standing  still ;  if  we  are  not  advancing  we  arc 
receding. 

It  is  an  easy  task  and  useless  as  easy,  to  draw  the  picture  of 
the  ideal  teacher,  to  imagine  her  possessed  of  every  accomplish- 
ment, forgetful  of  the  fact  that  all  the  cardinal  virtues  cannot 
be  had  for  the  asking,  and  that  perfection  exists  no  more  among 
teachers  than  among  any  other  class  in  society. 

In  order  to  accomplish  what  is  needed  one  thing  must  first 
of  all  be  acknowledged ;  namely,  that  no  one  yet,  ever  really 
j^id  for  his  education.  The  history  of  all  educational  move- 
ments plainly  shows  that  this  has  never  been  expected,  and  the 
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endowments  of  schools  and  colleges  are  an  acknowledgment  of 
this  truth,  an  acknowledgment  which  dates  back  to  the  very 
foundation  of  these  institutions. 

The  thought,  to  which  this  is  a  premise,  is  the  necessity  of 
offering  some  inducement  which  shall  lead  teachers  of  the  Pri- 
mary Schools,  fresh,  earnest,  successful  and  pains-taking,  to 
strive  for  a  self-culture  beyond  that  actually  required  by  the 
present  necessities  of  their  work. 

Had  we  to-day  a  score  of  teachers  in  our  Primary  Grades, 
who  were  thoroughly  trained  in  Elocution,  well  read  in  History 
and  Literature,  accomplished  botanists,  well  versed  in  Zoology, 
is  it  possible  to  measure  their  power  in  the  community  or  the 
atmosphere  which  they  would  create  about  them  ? 

It  is  vain  to  expect  that  young  ladies  fresh  from  their  school 
curriculum  can  be  any  of  these.  That  to  which  I  refer,  comes 
in  maturer  years,  the  outcome  not  so  much  of  the  schools  as 
the  conscious  effort  of  the  individual,  the  result,  not  only  of 
our  getting  into  years  but  rather  that  of  the  years  getting  into 
us.  And  yet,  can  anything  be  more  cheerless  and  desolate  to 
the  average  youthful  American  mind  than  the  prospect  of  sit- 
ting down  alone  to  strive  for  one's  own  intellectual  improve- 
ment ?  But  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  sympathy  of  numbers, 
with  the  tangible  encouragement,  real  appreciation  and  generous 
opportunity,  what  more  attractive  ? 

The  public,  represented  by  the  Board  of  Education  can,  it 
seems  to  me,  wisely  afford  to  be  generous  in  offering  not  only 
inducements  but  opportunities  to  gain  this  culture.  I  cannot 
sketch  how  this  is  to  be  done,  but  of  this  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
that  if  we  are  to  continue  the  onward  progress  of  the  teachers 
work,  it  must  be  done.  We  are  trenching  close  upon  the  limits 
of  that  which  the  schools  can  give  us  and  a  whole  world  lies  yet 
unoccupied.  A  field  ripe  for  the  harvest  waves  at  our  feet,  but 
the  laborers  arc  so  few. 

I  well  know  the  stock  objection  to  any  effort  toward  offering 
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teachers  exceptional  advantages  for  self-improvement  and  cul- 
ture. I  well  know,  that  in  this  volume  is  a  table  which  gives 
the  average  time  of  service  in  the  Cleveland  schools  as  4.4  years. 
I  grant  this  to  be  a  difficulty,  an  obstacle,  but  neither  over- 
whelming nor  insurmountable.  Certainly,  the  work  would  be 
never  done,  since  the  individuals  would  be  ever  changing,  but  it 
would  be  always  doing.  Wonders  can  be  accomplished  in  4.4 
years  if  we  have  tlie  means  at  command  with  which  to  work. 

Amid  the  complex  interests  of  life  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
none  certainly  exceeds  in  importance  that  of  our  common 
schools ;  and  practical  wisdom,  the  expression,  not  of  sentiment, 
but  a  far-seeing  business  policy  dictates  that  to  the  teachers 
of  these  schools  should  be  offered  every  possible  advantage  and 
opportunity.  During  the  time  that  children  naturally  idealize 
their  teachers,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  person  with 
whom  they  come  into  such  daily  relations  should  possess,  not 
only  the  absolute  requirements  for  her  place,  but  should  be  at 
the  same  time,  an  accomplished  woman  and  a  gracious  lady. 
Many  a  child  carries  the  picture  of  such  a  one  all  his  life  long  — 
a  power  always  to  be  counted  upon  the  side  of  right. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  may  be  deemed  a  Utopian 
scheme,  yet,  I  believe  it  not  only  desirable,  but  within  the  easy 
compass  of  attainment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harriet  L.  Keeler. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE 
GERMAN  DEPARTMENT. 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 
Dear  Sir  : — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  submit  this, 
my  Sixth  Annual  Report  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  German 
Department  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  during  the  schol- 
astic year  of  1875-6. 
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I.  General  Statistics. —  The  Department  consisted  of 
158  classes,  of  which  87  were  Primary,  60  Grammar,  and  11 
High  School  classes.  The  following  summary  will  show  the 
steady  growth  of  the  number  of  classes  during  the  last  seven 
years : 

In  1869-70 II  clasBes. 

In  1870-71 48      "       80  Primary,  13  Grammar,  5  High. 

Inl871-72 97 

In  1872-78 121 

Inl873-74 187 

In  1874-75 152 

Inl875-76 158 

Fifty-seven  of  the  Primary  classes  had,  daily,  two  hours  each 
for  German  (nominally  two  hours,  but  really  not  that  much, 
since  the  Gorman  teacher  is  required  to  teach  Drawing  and 
Singing  in  her  own  school-room),  while  the  other  thirty  had  but 
(me  lesson  per  day,  being  taught  either  by  the  special  teachers  of 
the  Grammar  Grades,  or  by  class-teachers,  who  had  a  spare  hour 
between  11  and  12  o'clock.  As  in  previous  years,  the  latter 
arrangement  was  necessary  in  some  buildings,  because  there  were  | 

not  pupils  enough  therein  to  fill  a  whole  class,  forty  to  fifty  | 

being  required  for  that  purpose.     The  number  of  such  classes  is  I 

already  reduced  (38  in  1874,  34  in  1875,  30  in  1876),  and  wiU  lie  1 

more  so,  as  the  pupils  of  full  lower  grades  advance  to  higher 
ones. 

All  Grammar  classes,  60  in  number,  have  had  one  lesson  of 
45  minutes  daily,  except  the  B  and  A  Grammar  classes,  which 
have  had  four  lessons  a  week.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
clavssos  (158),  there  were  60  mixed  ones  (including  the  11  High 
School  classes),  that  is  such  as  consist  of  both  German  and 
English  speaking  pupils ;  74  consisted  of  German,  and  24  of 
English  speaking  pupils. 

The  number  of  teachers  was  47,  of  whom  31  were  class 
teachers,  14  special,  and  2  High  School  teachers.  The  following 
will  show  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachei-s  since  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  our  German  Department,  in  the  Spring  Term  of 
1870. 

In  1870      5  Class  Teachers,    4  Special,  2  High  School,  11  Total. 

Iiil870-71 7  "  " 

In  1871-72 15  "  " 

In  1872-73 17  "  " 

In  1873-74 20  '» 

In  1874-75 26  " 

In  1875-76 31  **  " 

The  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  the  study  of  German 
during  1875-76  was  about  one-third  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
Public  Schools,  or  a  monthly  average  of  5549.  The  increase 
over  last  year  is  500  pupils ;  certainly  a  very  gi'atifying  proof  of 
the  popularity  which  the  Department  enjoys  among  the  patrons 
of  the  Public  School  system.  The  following  three  tables  show 
the  distribution  of  these  5549  pupils  in  the  different  districts. 
All  numbers  given  show  the  number  of  pupils  belonging — not 
those  enrolled;  the  latter  reached  5743  in  the  I.  Term,  6212  in 
the  II.  Term  and  6825  in  the  III.  Term. 

II.    Special  Statistics. —  * 

TABLE  I, 
Showing  the  Orjwth  of  the  Oerman  Department  during  the  Last  Six  Tears. 


YEAB& 

Children 

OF  German 

Speaking 

Parents. 

Children 

OF  English 

Speaking 

Parents. 

Total.* 

No.  OF 

Teachers, 

Including  High 

School  Teachers. 

Super- 
vision. 

In  1869-70 

Ab«at  600 

1680 

II. 0 
18.8 

1870.71 

0.2 

1871-72... 

2250 

1176 

3426 

27.8 

0.2 

1872-73... 

2479 

1 185 

3666 

31.8 

0.2 

1873-74... 

2909 

1675 

4584 

34.6 

0.4 

«874-7S... 

3390 

1708 

5098 

40.5 

0.5 

J875-76... 

3798 

1751 

5549 

47.0 

I.O 

*Tbete  flgnre*  show  the  Average  Number  Belonging— (Monthly  Aversge.) 
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TABLE  II, 

iihowing  the  Number  oj  Pupils  of  Oerman  atid  ICngliah  Parentage  Studying 
Oerman  in  1875-6. 


Schools. 

I 

HighSch'ls' 
St.  Clair... I 

Case i 

Bolton I 

Outhwaite.| 
Sterling^  ...' 
Mayflower., 

Warren | 

Eagle  I 

Rockwell .. 
Brownell... 

Hicks  

Kentucky.. 
Orchard  ... 

Wade  

Tremont... 


German.  EngUah. 


Total. 


First  Tsbm. 


48 
322 
242 

18 
225 
258 
513 


lOI 

236 

447 
127 

510 
331 
349 


3777 


135 

120 

12 

97 
259 
196 
101 


17 
I  149 

147 
98 

213 
88 


1786 


183 

442 

254 
"5 
484 
454 
614 


Second  Term. 


German.  Engllab 


,  47 

I  299 

i  '8 

I  230 

i  486 


125 
131 

12 
96 

254 
192 
107 


118 
385 

594 
225 
263 
598 
375 
459 


105 
225 

427 
122 

56 
493 
304 
340 


13 
154 
142 

98 
199 

94 

47 
"3 


5563  I  3651  '  1777 


172 

430 
250 
114 
484 
453 
593 


Third  Term. 


German.  English.  Ttnu- 


118 
379 
569 
220 

255 
587 
351 
453 


I  48 
i  306 
269 
I  16 
I  230 

;  268 
I  529 
I  80 
103 
254 
462 
129 


135 

"3 

8 

84 

249 

184 

III 

2 

II 

146 

121 

891 

41  I     198 

579  j      82 

370 

318 


42 
112 


183 
419 
277 
100 

479 

452 

640 

82 

114 

400 

583 
318 

239 
649 
412 

430 


5428    I  3986      1671  '   5657 


The  Monthly  Average  was  5549. 
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•TABLE  in, 
Showing  the  Number  of  Boys  and  GirU  Studying  Oerman^  1875-6. 


BCHOOLfi 

First  Term.    ' 

Boy.. 

GlrU. 

Total.  ' ! 

HighSch'ls 
St.  Clair ... 
Case 

87 
236 

139 
72 
253 
224 
317 

74 
195 
302 
no 
120 

314 
180 
226 

96 
206 

"5 
43 
231 
230 
297 

44 
190 
292 

"5 

H3 
284 
195 
233 

183  1 
442 

254  1 

"5  1 
484 
454 
614 

118 

38s 

594  , 

225 

263 

598 

375 

459 

Bolton 

Oothwaite. 
Sterling  ... 
Mayflower. 

Warren 

Eagle  

Rockwell . 
Brownell... 

Hicks 

Kentucky.. 
Orchard  ... 

Wade  ' 

Tremont... 

Total..., 

1 

2849 

2714 

5563  , 

Second  Term. 

Boys. 

Glrlt. 

Total. 

82 

90 

i   172 

237 

193 

i  430 

143 

107 

1  250 

71 

43 

i   "^ 

250 

234 

484 

226 

227 

453 

303 

290 

1  593 

; 

68 

50 

1  .,8 

196 

183 

379 

288 

281 

1  569 

108 

112 

,    220 

120 

135 

'    255 

318 

269 

587 

165 

186 

351 

212 

241 

453 

2787 

2641 

5428 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

75 

88 

163 

229 

190 

419 

145 

132 

277 

62 

38 

100 

245 

234 

479 

241 

211 

452 

331 

309 

640 

39 

43 

82 

72 

42 

114 

204 

196 

400 

285 

298 

583 

III 

107 

218 

124 

115 

239 

345 

304 

649 

201 

211 

412 

206 

224 

430 

2915 

2742 

5657 
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TABLE  IV, 

Showing  the  Number  of  PupiU  Studying  Oemum  in  the  J)\ff'ereni  Grades,  1875-^ 

(Nmnben  token  from  StotlBtlcs  of  the  Month  of  December.) 


SCHOOLS.  GRADES.    ^^^^^  '  S'^Jit^l  ^^^J^^  7^tt^\7^'^\7^ti' 

Ykar.      Pupils.     Pupils.  1875-76.1 1874-75.  1873-71- 


High. 


Grammar. 


Primary 


Total.. 


.  A... 

B  ... 
.  C  ... 

D... 

A... 
B... 
C  ... 
D... 

A... 
B... 
C... 
D... 


I   I2th  yr. 
[  nth  " 
loth  «» 
■     9th  " 

I     8th  ** 
7th- 
6th  "  , 
5th  •* 

4th  •* 
3d  " 
2d  " 
1st   «* 


7 

7 

12 
22 

85 

394 

555 
663 
812 
<)59 


12 

''    1! 
3«     I 

65 

140 

194 

255 
251 

307     i 
307 

89    ' 

95 


'9i! 

34 ; 

43 

87  , 


II 


225 

337 
468 
645 

862   ! 
970 

901    ;       911 
1054   ,|    1077 


II 

38, 

so. 
79  I 

228 
263  , 

423 ! 
507 1 

689 1' 
870 1 


7 

29 
49 
77 

218 
377 
342 
438 
687 
635 
745 
844 


3872 


»773        5645  ii  5H6   I  4448 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  Term,  German  was  intro- 
duced in  Warren  School,  14th  Ward.  At  first,  the  best  we 
could  do  was  lo  furnish  a  teacher  for  the  two  lowest  grades.  It 
is  to  be  ho|)ed  that  next  year  the  number  of  pupils  desiring  to 
study  German  will  increase  so  as  to  enable  us  to  addf  one  more 
grade,  and  so  on  with  each  succeeding  year,  until  all  the  grades 
of  that  school  are  accommodated.  Thus  a  slow  but  steiidy 
growth  will  prevent  trouble,  and  secure  good  results. 

III.  Obganization. —  Our  German  teachers  have  heard 
with  a  feeling  of  relief,  that  the  Board  of  Education  is  con- 
sidering the  question  of  regulating  admissions  to  the  German 
Department.  In  whatever  way  the  question  may  be  settled,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  German  classes  may,  after  some  action  is 
taken,  come  to  a  definitely  settled  state  of  being,  and  no  more 
resemble  the  bee  hive,  in  which  there  is  constant  coming  and 
going,  minus  the  honey,  of  course. 
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IV.  Results. — 1.  In  Reading.  With  regret  I  state,  that 
Reading  is  still  a  weak  point  in  some  of  the  lower  grades  of  the 
Department.  This  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  dull  and 
uninteresting  reading  contained  in  the  Readers  which  have 
l)een  heretofore  in  use.  Proper  intonation  can  only  be  obtained 
when  the  matter  to  be  read  is  understood  by  the  reader,  and 
when  it  tends  to  awaken  interest.  Where  this  is  wanting,, 
teacher  and  pupils  soon  relax  in  their  efforts,  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  practice.  Practice,  however,  is  almost  everything  in 
reading,  at  least  so  far  as  fluency  is  concerned.  It  is  like  learn- 
ing to  play  a  musical  instrument.  The  ear  may  be  ever  so  sus- 
ceptible to  harmony  and  rhythm,  if  practice  is  wanting  the 
learner  will  never  acquire  fluency  in  playing.  We  hear  very 
frequently  that  the  German  teacher  has  hardly  sufiicient  time 
for  thorough  practice  in  reading,  so  many  other  branches  of 
instruction  being  intrusted  to  her  care.  Although  this  is  true,, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  heroism  which  such  teachers 
show  by  dividing  their  classes  into  two,  three  or  more  sub-divi- 
i-sons,  devoting  to  each  one  but  a  trifling  number  of  minutes  for 
reading,  while  the  others  write  —  they  write  too  much  and  read 
too  httle.  This  is  trifling  with  the  little  time  allotted  to  Ger- 
man instruction.  The  object  of  all  German  teachers  should  be,, 
to  interest  the  whole  class,  for,  what  is  worth  being  said  to  one 
pupil,  is  worth  being  said  to  all  of  the  same  class.  When  one- 
pupil  reads  the  whole  class  should  read  with  him,  not  aloud,  but 
?ilently,  at  any  rate  read,  or  practice  reading.  And  as  often  as  a 
pupil  stops  before  a  difficult  word,  this  word  should  be  analyzed 
on  the  blackboard  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  class,  for  it  is 
quite  certain  in  most  cases  that  other  pupils  need  help  at  this  very 
Hame  word.  Another  no  less  important  reason  for  the  poor  read- 
ing in  some  of  our  principal  classes  may  be  said  to  be  that  read- 
ing and  writing  are  not  so  closely  connected,  that  the  one  can 
assist  the  other.  My  experience  tells  me  that  whatever  is  read 
in  D  Primary  should  first  be  read  from  script.     If  all  lessons  are 
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prepared  at  the  blackboard  before  the  book  is  used,  the  child 
will  gain  greater  skill  in  reading  than  from  reading  the  printed 
page  only,  not  to  speak  of  the  surety  with  which  the  child 
grasps  the  image  of  the  words  and  stores  them  up  in  his  memory. 
It  is  a  fact  known  to  every  observing  person,  that  a  fluent 
reader  does  not  in  the  process  of  reading  string  sounds  together 
like  the  little  Primary  pupil,  but  that  he  reads  ofif  whole  words 
without  even  thinking  of  the  different  particles  of  which  the 
word  consists.  A  mere  glance  at  the  word  —  nay  at  a  line — and 
out  he  speaks  what  they  mean.  Now,  then,  the  sooner  the  child 
is  emancipated  from  sounding  and  stringing  sounds  together,  and 
can  read  words  with  a  single  glance,  the  sooner  and  better  can  he 
read.  But  how  is  this  skill  of  quick  recognition  gained  ?  It 
seems  to  me,  not  so  much  from  the  printed  page  as  from  script 
at  the  blackboard.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  class  can  then  be  fixed 
upon  the  reading  matter  more  easily,  certainly,  than  if  the 
pupils  read  in  the  book. 

2.  In  Writing,  Mr.  Root  has  taken  the  trouble  of  super- 
vising the  work  in  Penmanship.  I  respectfully  refer  you  to 
his  report.  As  nearly  as  can  be  judged  by  a  non-expert,  the  writ- 
ing made  some  progress  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  department, 
where  the  teachers  watched  their  own  writing  at  the  blackboard 
and  did  not  permit  the  board  to  be  covered  with  negligent  writ- 
ing. Improvement  is  particularly  obvious  in  Kentucky,  Ster- 
ling and  Orchard  Schools. 

3.  In  Orthography,  There  is  progress  almost  "along  the 
whole  line."  If  any  one  should  look  over  the  examination 
papers  of  this  year,  and  those  furnished  two  or  three  years  ago, 
he  can  not  but  admit  that  we  are  "  marching  on."  One  peculi- 
arity, however,  needs  mention :  It  is  that  words  akin  to  English 
words  are  frequently  written  alike  by  the  pupils  ;  the  image  of 
the  latter  evidently  being  more  deeply  imprinted  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  the  children  than  the  German.  I  hope  the  mere  mention 
of  this  fact  will  suflfice  to  make  our  teachers  look  out  for  means 
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for  its  removal.    In  a  phonetic  language,  like  the  German,  the 
rule  holds  good  :   Teach  spelling  through  eye  and  ear. 

4.  In  Conversation.  Since  with  your  advice  and  encour- 
agement we  have  made  the  German  language  wholly  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  classes  of  purely  German-American,  and  largely 
so  in  classes  of  Anglo-American  children,  we  find  that  the  pupils 
gain  more  practical  linguistic  knowledge  than  before.  It  can  bo 
said  that  our  teachers  did  very  excellent  work  this  year  in  Con- 
versation, but  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  enough  to  think 
we  have  reached  the  maximum  of  success. 

5.  In  Oraminar.  As  was  stated  last  year,  we  are  reducing 
the  amount  of  merely  technical  instruction  in  Grammar.  Since 
Grammar  is  nothing  but  a  mere  compilation  of  the  facts  of  a 
language,  it  would  be  as  useless  to  a  person  to  know  all  the  rules 
of  Grammar  by  heart,  as  it  is  to  know  the  names  of  all  the  vil- 
lages and  towns  of  China.  Only  in  the  relation  which  the 
Grammar  of  one  language  has  to  that  of  another,  can  it  be  of 
value,  and  there  it  really  is  of  eminent  value.  Wherever  two 
languages  are  being  learned  the  comparison  of  the  facts  of  the 
two  tends  to  strengthen  the  knowledge  of  both.  This  teaches 
the  German  instructor  to  abandon  the  old  way  of  treating 
German  Grammar  exclusively,  and  to  present  it  in  the  form  of 
comparative  Grammar.  Of  course,  this  necessitates  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  Grammar  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  It 
may  be  stated  that  the  results  gained  in  Grammar  thus  far  in 
our  German  classes  were  in  almost  all  cases  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  skill  the  German  teacher  possessed  in  presenting  the  facts 
of  the  two  languages  so  as  to  aiford  proper  comparison.  Some 
teachers  gained  more  success  than  others,  partly  on  account  of 
of  this  skill,  but  partly  also  on  account  of  their  familiarity  with 
English  Grammar. 

6.  In  Translation.  Heretofore  we  have  had  no  regular  sys- 
tem of  translation  in  our  schools,  the  most  necessary  requisite 
for  it  having  been  wanting,  i.  e. :  the  book.     Our  Readers  did 
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not  contain  any  exercises  for  Translation ;  and  so  we  had  to  col- 
lect and  adapt  the  matter  from  the  English  Readers  as  we  could. 
How  little  suited  this  matter  was  for  such  purposes,  can  be  seen 
on  a  moment's  reflection :  The  reading  matter  is,  and  needs 
must  be,  collected  and  selected  with  reference  to  the  difficulties 
the  child  must  overcome  in  gaining  skill  in  reading.  Sentences 
may  be  easy  to  translate  but  difficult  to  read  and  intonate,  or 
vice  versa.  This  obstacle  was  perceived  years  ago  by  our  teach- 
ers, and  ever  since  we  have  been  struggling  to  overcome  it,  but 
in  vain,  until  we  concluded  to  prepare  a  systematic  collection  of 
exercises  for  translation  and  incorporate  them  in  the  readers. 
The  "Lese-und  and  Sprachbuch,"  now  in  use,  will  doubtless 
obviate  the  difficulty  and  afford  better  facilities  for  this  branch 
.of  instruction.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  recognize  the 
laborious  task  our  teachers  took  upon  themselves  last  year  in 
iteaching  this  branch  with  no  other  help  than  the  English  Bead- 
•ers.  Almost  all  the  classes  stood  well  in  translation  at  the  end 
vof  the  year. 

7.  In  Composition  Work.  Looking  over  the  work  in  this 
branch  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  some  teachers  did 
much  better  work  than  others.  There  is  hardly  another  branch 
in  which  the  different  classes  are  so  at  variance  as  in  Composi- 
iion.  Some  teachers  excel  in  the  oral  preparation  of  the  classes 
for  the  work  to  be  done,  they  also  show  better  judgment  than 
others  in  presenting  to  their  classes  the  mistakes  committed  in 
the  manuscript.  Only  a  very  few  teachers,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
succeeded  in  creating  the  habit  in  the  pupils  of  keeping  the 
composition  books  neat  and  clean,  but  I  attribute  it  to  the  small 
amount  of  time,  during  which  the  pupils  are  under  their  care, 
and  know  no  other  remedy  than  to  make  the  teachers  custodians 
of  these  books  for  the  time  they  are  not  needed  by  the  pupils. 
Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  suggestions  that  will  be 
made  hereafter  under  the  head  of  "Composition." 

S.     In  Object  Lessons.    What  was  said  last  year  about  Object 
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Lessons  could  be  repeated  to-day,  word  for  word  :  Experienced 
teachers  find  little  diflSculty  in  Object  and  Language  Lessons ; 
it  is  only  the  inexperienced  that  need  assistance.  Let  us  hope 
that  now,  since  we  have  a  German  class  in  the  Normal  School, 
the  beginners  in  the  profession  will  be  better  prepared,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  this  branch. 

9.  In  Singing  of  Oennan  Airs,  Only  a  few  German  teach- 
ers gave  sufficient  attention  to  the  singing  of  those  beautiful 
juvenile  airs  in  which  German  musical  literature  is  so  rich.  May 
be  it  is  only  a  matter  of  taste,  but  this  is  certain,  musical 
experts  as  well  as  true  educators  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
little  beauty  in  it,  when  we  hear  little  children  "hang  Jeff. 
Davis  on  a  Sour- Apple  Tree."  With  delight  I  perceive  that 
Mr.  Stewart  is  gradually  introducing  the  airs  of  our  old  country 
with  English  text.  All  the  German  teachers  need  to  do  will  be 
to  teach  the  German  text  also,  and  the  children  will  gain  some- 
thing which  will  tend  to  make  many  a  home  more  attractive  to 
parents  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  past  year  are  in  general  very 
acceptable,  in  some  particulars  they  are  even  highly  gratifying. 

V.  Composition. — My  last  report  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
feasibility  of  instituting  a  united  course  in  Composition  work, 
for  the  English  and  German  Departments.  You  recognized  the 
great  benefits  that  could  be  derived  from  such  action,  and  pro- 
posed to  me  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  suitable  plan  or 
scheme.  Our  German  teachers,  to  whom  I  submitted  your 
request,  took  up  the  idea,  discussed  it  at  length,  and  finally 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  suitable  programme.  This 
report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  is  herewith  respectfully 
.submitted  without  further  comment.     It  will  speak  for  itself : 

'*  The  undersigned  Committee  takes  pleasure  in  submitting  to  your  favora- 
Ue  consideration  the  f oUowing  report : 

''United  action  en  the  part  of  the  English  and  German  Departments  in 
regard  to  Ck>mp08ition-work  is  only  possible  when  the  subjects  are  drawn  from 
the  sab ject-matter  of  English  instruction,  especially  from  the  sciences.    This, 
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too,  is  the  correct  method,  sinoe  all  written  exerciaes  should,  always,  consist  of 
reproduction  of  that  which  has  been  learned.  Nor  would  this  method  be  a  hin- 
drance to  the  GJerman  instruction,  since  the  preparation  of  such  essays  would 
consist  of'Object  and  Conversation  lessons,  and  thus,  Object  and  Conversation 
instruction  of  the  German  classes  would  suffer  no  detriment.  The  Gterman  pre- 
paration of  the  subject  would  contribute  easentially  to  the  understanding  of  the 
English  text,  would  render  complete  the  pupil's  recognition  and  comprehension 
of  the  same,  and  thtu  nuUeriaUy  aid  the  Engliah  inttructUm, 

<*  In  the  selection  of  subjects,  two  things  must  be  considered  ;  the  material 
and  the  form  of  composition.  As  regards  the  former,  it  must  be  drawn,  during 
the  fifth  school-year,  from  the  study  of  Botany,  and  from  the  matter  of  the 
Reading  and  Language  lessons.  The  sixth  and  seventh  years  furnish  subjects 
derived  from  Physics,  Natural  History,  Geography,  etc. ;  also  from  the  ma- 
terial of  the  preceding  year  (so-called  review-essays).  For  the  last  two  school- 
years.  Physics,  Geography,  and  especially  History,  afford  the  principal  sources 
for  written  exercises ;  but  neither  other  departments  of  science,  nor  subjects 
borrowed  from  every-day  life  diould  be  wholly  neglected. 

*'  Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  different  kinds  and  forms  of  Composition. 
Descriptions,  comparisons,  narrations,  letters,  and  business  essays  must  be  grad- 
ually introduced,  and  the  teachers  of  the  different  departments  must  confer 
together,  not  only  concerning  the  subject-matter,  but  also  concerning  the  man- 
ner of  its  treatment. 

*'  The  Committee  perceives  no  difficulties  in  the  preparation  of  one  and  the 
same  topic  for  the  English,  the  Ef*glish-Otrman,  and  the  Oerman-English  Depart- 
ments. In  order,  however,  that  neither  language  may  be  subordinate  to  the 
other,  the  teachers  concerned  must  agree  as  to  who  shall  first  prepare  the  topic. 
A  regfular  alternation  in  this  respect  is  requisite,  since  the  character  of  the  essay 
to  be  presented  will  alwajns  depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  thefirtt  preparation. 
The  Conmiittee  has  put  itself  in  communisation  with  the  other  committees,  and 
agreed  with  them  upon  a  number  of  topics,  which  are  recommended  for  the 
current  year,  and  for  the  respective  grades. 

D  QRAMUAB,   FDITH  SCHOOL  YSAB. 

September Bread. 

October The  Horse. 

November The  Fox  and  the  Lion  (a  fable). 

December Winter. 

January The  Starling  (a  narrative). 

February Coal. 

March Sun  and  Wind  (a  fable). 

April The  Seven  Arrows  (a  narrative). 

May A  poem  to  be  converted  into  prose. 

June The  Rose. 
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C  ORAMMAB,   SIXTH  SCHOOL  TEAR. 

September The  Clock. 

October The  River. 

November The  old  lion  (fable). 

December A  Letter  (containing  a  narratlYe). 

January The  Lake  and  the  Sea. 

February .'  The  Thermometer. 

March The  Ape  and  the  Miser  (fable). 

April A  Letter  (containing  information). 

May A  poem  to  be  converted  into  prose. 

June Singing  Birds. 

B  OBAMMAR,  8KVKNTH  SCHOOL  TXAB. 

September A  Journey. 

October The  uses  of  Iron  (magnetj. 

November The  Discovery  of  America. 

December A  Letter  (containing  an  invitation). 

January The  Balance  (Scale). 

February The  Tending  of  the  Pilgrims. 

March Poem  to  be  converted  into  prose. 

April A  Letter  (containing  some  event  of  daily  life). 

May Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

June Bird's  nest  (in  (orm  of  conversation). 

A  ORAMMAB,  EIGHTH  SCHOOL  TEAB. 

September The  form  of  the  Earth. 

October The  Indians. 

November A  Letter  (containing  a  description  of  a  journey). 

December The  Steam  Engine. 

January Battle  at  Put-in-Bay. 

February The  Balloon. 

March A  Letter  (containing  good  or  evil  tidings). 

April Human  life  and  the  Seasons. 

May The  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

June Abraham  Lincoln  (biographical  .sketch). 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jos.  Kbug, 

Lena  Riesterer. 
Sept  0th,  1876. 

VI.  History. —  The  fact  that  pupils  in  B  and  A  Gram- 
mar Grades  studying  German,  are  deprived  of  instruction  in 
American  History,  has  frequently  met  with  unfavorable  com- 
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ment  on  the  part  of  parents.  You  proposed  to  me  to  take  this 
question  into  consideration,  and  if  possible,  suggest  a  remedy. 
After  due  consultation  with  our  German  teachers,  I  am  now 
ready  to  report : 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  pupils  studying  German 
might  be  made  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  in  History : 

1.  At  present  there  are  to  my  knowledge  in  all  the  B  and 
A  Grammar  Grades  certain  "study-hours,"  during  which  the 
English  teacher  is  not  engaged  in  teaching,  and  during  which 
the  pupils  are  preparing  (or  studying)  the  lessons  of  the  day. 
Let  this  study-hour  take  place  during  the  time  that  part  of 
the  class  goes  out  to  the  recitation  room  to  take  German.  If 
you  do  that,  the  latter  would  lose  the  study-hour,  and  not  the 
History.  Any  one  will  see  that  the  loss,  if  loss  there  must  be, 
would  thus  be  less  than  it  is  with  the  present  arrangement. 
Only  a  fraction  of  the  class  would  lose  the  time  for  study,  and, 
since  these  pupils  are  at  an  average  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  they  ought  to  be  old  and  strong  enough  to  study  what- 
ever there  is  to  be  '* studied,"  at  home,  after  school-hours. 

2.  The  other  proposition  is  by  far  less  commendable,  inas- 
much as  it  involves  an  additional  burden  upon  the  German 
teachers,  who  have  to  teach  Reading,  Spelling,  Composition, 
Translation  and  Grammar,  all  in  forty-five  minutes,  and  only 
four  times  a  week.  Nevertheless,  we  propose  it,  although  with 
the  apprehension  that  if  it  should  be  adopted,  it  will  prove  to  l)o 
the  proverbial  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back.     It  is  this : 

Instead  of  selecting  pieces  from  the  English  Headers  for 
Translation  exercises,  as  has  been  the  custom,  we  would  work 
out  a  short  sketch  of  American  History,  containing  the  mon* 
noted  and  important  facts  and  data,  and  use  this  as  subject 
matter  for  Translation  exercises.  We  know  well  enough,  that 
this  cannot  be  called  instruction  in  History,  but,  since  the 
pupils  will  have  to  write  these  translations,  the  contents  will  1k> 
remembered  fully  as  well  as  they  would,  if  they  had  to  study 
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them  from  the  text-book.  The  teachers  are  willing  to  make 
these  historical  sketches  subjects  of  colloquial  lessons^  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  can  do  so  without  detriment  to  the 
instruction  in  Language. 

VII.  Teachers'  Meetings. — The  meetings  of  the  Ger- 
man Teachers  have  been  quite  as  successful  this  year  as  they 
were  during  the  previous  one.  Many  of  the  essays  prepared  and 
read,  were  afterwards  reproduced  in  the  "Erziehungs-Blaetter," 
and  found  general  approbation.  Our  teachers  aim  to  become 
more  and  more  active  in  the  task  of  self-education,  and  we 
ought  to  be  glad  of  it.  I,  for  my  part,  have  ever  found  them 
ready  to  take  advice  kindly  and  profitably.  There  is  an  interest 
in  our  corps  of  German  teachers  for  the  welfare  of  our  schools, 
of  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  R.  Klemm. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

A.  J.    RiCKOFF, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 
In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
this,  the  Second  Annual  report  of  the  Normal  School,  being  for 
the  year  ending  August  31, 1876. 

statistics. 

The  whole  number  registered  during  the  year  was  51.     Of 

these,  24  were  graduates  from  our  city  High  Schools. 

The  average  number  belonging  was  : 

First  Term 45.6 

Second  Term 44.6 

Third  Term 41.0 

FortiieYear 43.9 
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The  average  daily  attendauce  was : 

Fi«t  Term 411 

Second  Term 4a0 

Third  Term 40.0 

For  the  Year 48.2 

Thirty  completed  the  prescribed  Course  of  Study,  and  sus- 
tained themselves  on  examination  by  the  City  Board  of  School 
Examiners.  These  were  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Their  names  are : 

Mart  Nklldb  Ain>BXW8,  Ida  B.  Malonk, 

Annie  C.  Bkroer,  Cbciua  B.  Hui^lkn, 

Hattis  H.  Baker,  Sarah  R.  Merrktj., 

Hattdb  I.  Betts,  Carrie  M.  Osborn, 

Hattie  E.  Corlett,  Adeixa  N.  Rotcb, 

Marion  A.  Campbell,  Martha  A.  Roemsr, 

Maggie  A.  Earlt.  Mart  E.  Roberts, 

Kate  L.  Egan,  Minnie  A.  Robinson, 

Lillian  P.  Evans,  Cora  A.  Spraque, 

Nellie  V.  Gear,  Rachel  T.  Venning, 

Jennie  A.  Gleeson,  Nettie  M.  Whalet, 

Kate  M.  Gratell,  Maria  Wibsing, 

Nellie  A.  Griswold,  Mart  T.  Woodward, 

Eva  M.  Hill,  Nellie  I.  Weidenkopf, 

Bessie  M.  Kirwan,  Ella  J.  Yost. 

The  school  opened  for  the  year  with  two  classes — one  on  a 
Course  for  one  year,  and  the  other  on  a  two  years'  Course.  Last 
year's  experience  proved  the  inability  of  many  to  complete  a 
satisfactory  Course  in  one  year,  who  sustained  themselves  well 
on  examination  in  the  common  branches,  or  who  came  possessed 
of  certificates  from  County  Boards  of  School  Examiners.  By 
action  of  the  Board  of  Education,  none  were  admitted  to  the 
Senior  class  except  graduates  from  our  High  Schools  and  those 
whose  academic  preparation  was  equal  to  our  High  School 
Course. 

Those  who  had  completed  two  years  of  any  course  in  our 
High  Schools,  and  those  who  passed  satisfactory  examination  on 
the  academic  equivalent  thereof  were  admitted  to  the  Junior 
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class.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  distinction  was  made  between 
graduates  from  the  four  years'  Course  and  those  from  the  three 
years'  Course.  The  Senior  class  was  large  —  the  Junior  class 
unprofitably  small. 

The  urgent  demand  for  broader  culture, — ^for  more  extensive 
scholarship,  led  the  Board  of  Education  still  further  to  modify 
the  conditions  of  admission,  so  that  now,  graduation  from  the 
four  years'  Course  or  its  scholastic  equivalent  is  demanded  for 
admission  to  the  Senior  class,  while  graduates  from  the  three 
years*  Course,  or  those  who  have  completed  three  years  of  the 
four  years'  Course  are  admitted  to  the  Junior  class. 

In  classifying  graduates  of  institutions  of  learning  other 
than  our  public  High  Schools,  examination  is  held  on  one  or  the 
other  of  our  Courses  or  the  equivalent,  and  the  applicant  is 
assigned  according  to  her  standing  on  such  examination. 

OBJECT  OF  THB  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  this  school  was  not  estab- 
hshed  for  any  purpose  of  directly  benefiting  those  who  attend  it, 
for  their  own  sakes.  The  Board  of  Education  would  not  claim 
any  l^al  right  to  establish  a  school  for  the  education  of  young 
people  as  teachers,  that  the  persons  so  educated  might  thereby 
be  better  prepared  to  earn  money.  Such  a  school  would  be  no 
more  warrantable  than  a  school  of  Law,  of  Medicine,  or  of  The- 
ology? all  of  which  are  clearly  outside  of  what  are  understood  as 
Public  Schools.  Only  in  so  far  as  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School  are  to  be  prepared  for  teachers  in  our  city  schools  is 
there  any  good  ground  for  the  existence  of  the  school,  or  any 
legal  warrant  for  the  expenditure  of  money  made  necessary  by 
its  existence. 

Ability  to  teach  our  city  schools  is  as  much  the  aim  of  all 
work  assigned  the  members  of  this  school,  as  is  the  instruction 
given  by  the  Superintendent  and  others,  in  the  Normal  Insti- 
tute, held  the  first  week  of  the  school  year,  for  all  teachers;  as 
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much  80  as  is  the  instruction  given  at  the  special  Saturday 
meetings  throughout  the  year. 

Such  being  the  objects  of  the  school,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
while  the  value  of  a  teacher  in  almost  any  other  position  may, 
in  a  measure,  be  estimated  by  his  success  in  carrying  throngh 
the  full  Course  a  large  ratio  of  pupils  committed  to  him,  the 
value  of  a  Principal  for  the  Normal  School  must  be  determined, 
in  like  measure,  by  his  ability  to  induce  those  not  naturally 
(jualified  for  teachers,  to  withdraw  from  the  school  without 
graduation.  His  duty  to  the  schools  demands  that,  so  i^  as  he 
can,  he  prevent  the  graduation  of  ineflBcient  teachers.  His  duty 
to  the  pupils  demands  that  he  inform  them  of  such  decision  as 
soon  as  it  is  formed. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  the  Normal  School  graduate  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  fill  all  vacancies  arising  in  our  schools.  There 
are  always  teachers  of  experience  seeking  places  here  whose' 
employment  would  be  of  great  advantage.  The  Normal  School 
cannot  make  teachers.  Its  province  is  to  train,  to  educate  those 
who  are  teachers  by  nature,  so  that  time  may  be  saved  to  the 
children  entrusted  to  them. 

In  advising  young  ladies  to  withdraw  from  this  school,  I  have 
sought  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust  committed  to  me  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  at  the  same  time  to  act  the  part  of  a  friend  to 
tliose  over  whose  prospects  I  have  been  compelled  to  cast  a 
cloud. 

I  think  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  and  the  Principal  of  the 
school,  should  assert  its  authority  to  dismiss  from  the  school 
those  who,  in  the  Normal  School  and  in  the  Training  Schools, 
prove  that  they  are  not  to  be  such  teachers  as  Cleveland  seeks. 

TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  essentially  a  part  of  the  Normal  School.  In 
many  respects  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  most  important 
part  of  it.     It  is  here  that  the  question  of  natural  qualification 
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for  teaching  mast^  in  the  main,  be  determined.  Here  also  must 
be  learned  the  actual  work  of  a  primary  school — the  duties  of  a 
teacher.  Here  the  pupil  teacher  meets  the  real  difficulties 
with  the  actual  opportunities  of  a  teacher's  position.  Here  it  is 
that  opportunity  is  furnished  for  the  practice  of  what  has  been 
previously  taught  in  theory.  The  means  resorted  to,  devices 
employed  in  controlling  a  school,  are  learned  in  their  practice. 

While  it  is  readily  conceded  that  in  this  practice  work  the 
young  ladies  do  thus  manifest  their  natural  fitness  for  teachers, 
and  that  they  do,  under  the  direction  and  criticism  of  able  and 
experienced  teachers,  leam  very  much  of  the  art  of  teaching  and 
of  control,  the  estimate  formed  is  not  always  reliable.  The 
means  instituted  to  determine  the  special  qualifications  of  these 
pupil  teachers,  as  well  as  the  means  adopted  for  their  training 
are  not  wholly  satisfactory.  The  very  fact  that  the  experience 
is  gained  under  the  immediate  and  responsible  supervision  of 
the  training  teachers,  who  are,  unconsciously,  the  managers  of 
the  schools,  begets,  in  the  pupil  teachers,  uniformity  rather 
than  individuality, — a  desire  to  do  just  as  has  been  done  in 
their  presence.  The  peculiarities  of  teaching,  the  methods  and 
means  of  control  are  those  of  the  training  teachers  rather  than 
those  of  the  pupil  teachers.  Whether  the  constant  personal 
influence  and  presence  of  even  the  ablest  teacher,  especially 
when  such  presence  indicates  official  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity, are  likely  to  develop  the  highest  qualities  in  the  learner  is  a 
question  worthy  of  careful  study.  For  the  highest  success,  in 
the  realization  of  her  ideal,  the  teacher  must  work  in  her 
own  way  and  make  use  of  her  own  means,  controlled  only  by 
the  necessary  laws  of  mental  activity.  Here  as  in  all  other 
fields  the  attainment  of  excellence  must  be  through  failure, 
very  largely  self-detected.  Constant  supervision,  especially  the 
pointing  out  of  mistakes  before  these  become  recognized  as  such 
by  the  learner,  seems  to  be  destructive  of  true  individuality. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  training  schools  are 
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as  well  schools  for  the  training  and  teaching  of  children  whose 
interests  must  not  be  jeopardized,  for  even  so  worthy  a  purpose 
as  the  preparation  of  future  teachers.  Hence  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  pupil  teachers  is  a  necessity. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  upon  other  interests,  it  has 
been  the  constant  care  of  all,  in  any  way  charged  with  responsi- 
bility, that  the  children  attending  the  practice  schools  suffer 
no  injury. 

To  supplement  the  training  of  the  Normal  School,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Senior  Class,  in  company  with  the  Principal  or 
Assistant  visit,  as  often  as  twice  each  month,  some  one  of  our 
best  Primary  schools  for  the  purpose  of  observation.  The  work 
done  by  the  regular  teacher,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  dis- 
cipline and  all  matters  connected  with  the  management  and 
instruction  of  the  school  could  be  observed,  and  on  return  to 
their  own  school  report  might  be  made  of  what  had  been  wit- 
nessed. Thus  there  might  be  created  in  the  minds  of  our  fu- 
ture teachers  a  better  ideal  than  they  are  likely  to  obtain  in  a 
school  subject  to  frequent  changes  of  teachers.  Thus  might  be 
seen,  too,  that  excellence  of  work  need  not  be  stereotyped  sim- 
ilarity. Again,  the  discussion  or  report  of  the  visit  would  indi- 
cate the  ability  of  the  observer  to  note  what  might  be  done  in 
her  presence.  The  habit  of  making  use  of  what  one  observes  is' 
not  a  small  attainment  in  itself. 

teachers. 

The  school  opened  in  September  with  Miss  Margaret  W. 
Morris  as  Assistant.  The  Principal  and  the  Training  Teachers 
were  the  same  as  last  year. 

Miss  Morris  is  a  graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  City  Normal 
School,  and  it  was  hoped  that,  through  her,  our  school  would 
profit  largely  from  the  excellent  training  of  that  school.  Ill 
health  compelled  Miss  Morris  to  resign  her  position.  The  pl%ce 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Kate  S.  Brennan,  a  grad- 
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nate  of  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School.  Previous 
experience  in  our  Primary  Schools  rendered  the  services  of  Miss 
Brennan  in  this  position  peculiariy  valuable.  The  appointment 
was  eminently  a  good  one.  Her  influence  with  the  young  ladies, 
her  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  for  the  interests  of  the  school,  her 
patience,  industry  and  energy,  all  render  her  most  valuable  in 
the  place  to  Tirhich  she  has  been  appointed. 

What  was  said  of  the  efficient  services  of  Miss  Berger  and 
Miss  Stephan  a  year  ago,  may  be  taken  as  expressing  my  judg- 
ment of  their  work  for  the  past  year.  Their  task  is  a  difficult 
one  and  they  uniformly  bring  to  the  discharge  of  it  commendable 
energy  and  zeal. 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

The  instruction  in  Music,  Drawing,  and  Penmanship,  as 
heretofore,  was  given  by  the  special  teachers  of  these  branches, 
Messrs.  Stewart,  Abom  and  Boot.  These  gentlemen  each  gave 
two  lessons  a  week.  When  to  the  time  thus  devoted  there  is 
added  the  time  imposed  by  these  special  teachers  for  the  per- 
formance of  work  other  than  that  accomplished  during  their 
hour  of  presence  in  the  Normal  School,  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole  time  was  occupied  by  these 
branches. 

The  work,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  well  done.  The  most  excel- 
lent spirit  manifested  by  these  gentlemen,  in  all  their  relations 
to  the  Normal  School  is  worthy  of  the  very  highest  commenda- 
tion. I  am  very  sure  that  their  earnest  work  has  been  appreci- 
ated by  the  regular  teachers  and  by  the  pupils,  and  that  they 
have  the  thanks  of  all. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  school  is  ready  for  more 
effective  work  than  hitherto.  The  supply  of  some  much  needed 
apparatus  and  the  commencement  of  a  professional  library  give 
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118  some  of  the  means,  while  two  years  of  experience  has  shown 
us  how  to  correct  many  mistakes. 

The  thanks  of  the  Principal  are  due,  and  are  gratefully 
acknowledged  to  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
Normal  School,  for  efficient  co-operation  and  generous  encour- 
agement, to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  ample  proyision 
made  for  the  wants  of  the  school,  and  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Instruction  for  oft  expressed  confidence  and  judicious  counsel. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alex.  Forbes. 
September  15,  1876. 


REPORT  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  OP  THE  CENTRAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff, 

Superintendent  of  Instruction  : 
Sir  : — The  following  report  of  the  progress  and  condition  of 
the  Central  High  School  for  the  year  ending  June,  1876,  is 
respectfully  submitted : 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  — 

Men 4       Women 7       Total U 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  was  — 

Boys 138       Girls 238       Total 871 

The  average  number  belonging  (St.  Louis  rule)  was  — 

Boys 122.4       Girls 206       Total 328.4 

The  average  of  the  enrollment  for  the  several  terms  to  com- 
pare with  similar  averages  in  previous  reports,  was  — 

Boys 127       Girls 214       Total 841 

The  average  daily  attendance  was — 

Boys 1185       Girls 197.0       Total 815.5 

The  ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  to  the  entire  number 
registered  was  — 

Boys 86perct        Girls 84.5  per  ct        Total 85perct 
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The  ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  to  the  average  term 
enrollment  was  — 

Boys 9S.3p6rct.       Girls....  92.0p6rct       Total 02.5 per  ct 

The  ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  to  the  average  number 
belonging  was  — 

Boys 06.8p6rct.       Girls 06.6  perct       Total...  06.0  peret 

The  number  in  school  the  entire  year,  with  the  exception  of 
brief  absence  from  illness,  was — 

Boys 108       Girls 180       Total 283 

being  76.3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  registration. 
There  were  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  year — 

Boys 107,  being  77.5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  registration. 

Girls 180,  being  81.1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  registration. 

Total 206,  being  80.0  per  cent,  of  the  entire  registration. 

The  number  registered  in  the  several  classes,  and  the  number 

remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year,  with  their  respective  ages, 

was—" 

A.  B.  C.  D.  Total. 

Registered 20  53  102  187  371 

Remaining 25  44  78  157  304 

Ratio 86.2?^  83%  76.4?^  84.25^         82^ 

Ayerage  Age 17.4  16.0  16.0  15.1  15.8 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  was — 

Boys 15.6  years.       Girls 16  years.       Total 15.8  years. 

The  average  age  of  the  Graduating  Class  at  the  time  of  grad- 
uation was — 

Fonr  Years'  Coarse. .  18.1  years.  Three  Years'  Course. .  18. 1  years. 

Of  the  187  pupils  entering  the  School,  11  selected  the  Classi- 
cal Course,  35  the  Latin-English  Course,  48  the  German-English 
Course,  and  93  the  English  Course.  Of  those  choosing  the 
English  Course,  but  17  were  boys. 


*  The  dlscrepAncy  In  ratio  between  thli  and  the  previoai  Item,  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
fine  Is  taken  from  the  last  monthly  report  which  ends  the  week  before  the  last.  After  this  my- 
eral  re-entered  for  the  final  examinations,  and  from  the  number  present  at  the  final  examina- 
tions, the  numbers  remaining  In  the  several  grades  are  teken. 
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The  age  of  pupils  at  the  time  of  registration  was  — 

Age— 12.    18.    14.    15.    16.    17.    18.    19.    30.    21. 

Boys 0     12     19     86     32     25     18       1       0      0 

GirlB 8       48454564629       6       1       1 

Total 8     16     5890887042       7       1       1 

Of  the  371  enrolled  in  the  school  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1875-6,  exclusive  of  the  graduates,  105  are  not  registered  in  the 
beginning  of  1876-7,  being  a  loss  by  withdrawals  from  the 
beginning  of  1875-6  to  the  beginning  of  1876-7  of  28.3  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  registration — ^a  somewhat  smaller  ratio  of  loss 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age number  belonging,  and  charging  to  the  school  the  por- 
tion it  received  of  the  services  of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Abom  was 
$45.28,  being  nearly  six  dollars  less  per  pupil  than  last  year.  In 
this  estimate  the  entire  salary  of  the  Principal  is  charged  to  this 
school  although  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  was  used 
elsewhere. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  forty-one  pupils  graduated  from  the 
school  of  whom  twenty-five  were  graduates  of  the  Four  Years' 
Course.  The  names  of  the  graduates  of  the  Four  Years'  Course 
are  marked  with  a  star  (*)  in  the  following  list : 

GRADUATES  OF  1878. 

Obobqe  Edward  Ck>LLi8TEiL*  Bebtha  Gertrude  Aikin. 

Frederick  Charles  Dorioer.*  Cora  Marion  Barkwiix. 

FRAMCifiT  Aba  Bmerson.  Anna  Jane  Bell. 

Charles  H.  Oale.  Mary  Elishaba  Betts.* 

Henrt  Daniel  Harwitz.*  Julia  Caroline  Black.* 

Anslet  Davis  Htman.*  Mart  Jane  Bbioht. 

Everett  Marshall.  Abbib  Eliza  Champnet. 

Adam  Nickel.*  Laura  Eliza  Clake. 

William  Albert  Pardee.*  Clara  Colman.* 

Wallace  McCaulet  Pattison.*  Charlotte  Ltdia  Craiq. 

Charles  Rosenwasser.*  Nellie  Bradforn  Fooo.* 

Frank  Otho  Spencer.*  Eleanor  Gertrude  Hildebrand* 

Mattik  Augusta  Aikin.*  Mart  Eleanor  Holladat.* 
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Mabtha  Rebecca  Hovbb.*  Hattie  Eiolt  Terrel. 

HnnriB  SHERiiOCK  Johnstox.*  Anna  Thomas. 

EiXA  Maria  Jones.*  Josephine  Aube  Waller.* 

Jane  Susan  Marshall.  Amelia  Wanoeribn.* 

Jennie  Wilson  Papworth.*  Francis  Rachel  Wilcox.* 

Hellen  Pratt  Proudfoot.*  Victoria  Adelaide  Willson. 

Jennie  Denton  Pullbn.*  Ruth  A.  Drake. 
Emma  Elizabeth  Redino.* 

HOKORART  EXAMIKATIOK  (QUESTIONS. 

During  the  year,  a  somewhat  important  modification  in  our 
nsual  monthly  and  final  examinations  has  heen  made  by  the 
addition  of  "  honorary  questions  "  to  the  ordinary  ^aj?«  lists  set 
for  the  purposes  of  gradation.  The  ordinary  questions,  as  here- 
tofore, were  confined  to  the  matters  of  class  instruction,  and 
to  not  too  difficult  deductions  from  these— such  questions  as  the 
average  pupils  who  had  been  properly  diligent  could  answer 
without  any  very  severe  effort  of  thought.  The  honorary  ques- 
tions have  been  intended  to  prompt  to  something  beyond  the 
/attainment  of  the  "eternal  average," — to  offer  an  opportunity 
for  higher  effort  to  those  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  or  apti- 
tude for  certain  studies,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  research 
beyond  the  usual  school  text-books  and  class  instructions,  while 
suggesting  to  all  the  existence  of  wide  fields  of  human  knowl- 
edge not  explored  in  their  school  experience. 

A  few  copies  of  questions  used  at  monthly  examinations  at 
various  times  and  in  various  branches  of  study,  are  inserted  here 
as  specimens  of  what  has  been  attempted.  The  time  permitted 
for  answering  these  sets  of  questions  was  two  hours,  except 
for  the  set  in  Geometry,  for  which  four  hours  was  allowed. 
The  experiment  has  been  attended  with  a  larger  measure  of 
immediate  success  than  was  anticipated.  A  respectable  number 
have  at  every  examination  attacked  these  often  difficult  ques- 
tions with  success,  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  attempted 
them  became  i)erceptibly  greater  as  the  year  advanced. 
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CICERO. 

Sixth  Month,  May,  1876. 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  fourth  oration 
against  Catiline  delivered  ?    Give  an  outline  of  its  arrangement. 

2.  Translate : 

Erat  Italia  tunc  plena  Graecarum  artium  ac  disciplinanim, 
studiaque  haec  et  in  Latio  vehementius  tum  colebantur  quam 
nunc  eisdem  in  oppidis,  et  hie  Romae  propter  tranquillitatem  rei 
publicae  non  neglegebantur.  Itaque  hunc  et  Tarentini  et  Be- 
gini  et  Neapolitani  civitate  ceterisque  praemiis  donarunt ;  et 
omnes,  qui  aliquid  de  ingeniis  poterant  judicare,  cognitione  atque 
hospitio  dignum  existimarunt.  Hac  tanta  celebritate  famae  cum 
esset  jam  absentibus  notus,  Romam  venit  Mario  console  et 
Catulo.  Naotus  est  primum  consules  eos,  quorum  alter  res  ad 
scribendum  maximas,  alter  cum  res  gestas  tum  etiam  studium 
atque  auris  adhibere  posset. 

3.  Parse :  Artium,  Romae,  civitate,  cognitione,  Romam, 
scribendum,  and  analyze  the  first  sentence. 

4.  Translate  :  Vel  pace,  vel  bello,  clarum  fieri  licet ;  et  qui 
fecere,  et  qui  facta  aliorum  scripsere,  multi  laudantur.  Sed  ea 
tempestate  coepere  se  quisque  extollere,  magisque  ingenium  in 
promtu  habere.  Nam  regibus  boni,  quam  mali,  suspectiores 
sunt,  semperque  his  aliena  virtus  formidolosa  est.  (From 
Sallust.) 

5.  Translate  into  Latin  :  L.  Catiline,  born  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily, was  of  great  strength  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  of  a  wicked 
and  corrupt  disposition. — Therefore  at  home  and  abroad  good 
manners  were  cultivated. 

Since  these  things  are  so,  what  reason  is  there  why  you 
should  doubt  about  his  citizenship  ? 

6.  Translate : 

Mithridates  autem  omne  reliquum  tempus  non  ad  oblivionem 
vcteris  belli,  sed  ad  comparationem  novi  contulit :  qui  [postea] 
cum  maximas  aedificasset  ornassetque  classis  exercitusque  i)er- 
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magnos  quibuscumque  ex  geutibns  potuisset  comparasset,  et  se 
Bosporanis  finitimis  suis  bellam  inferre  simul/iret,  usque  in  His- 
paniam  legates  ac  litteras  misit  ad  eos  duces  quibuscum  turn 
bellum  gerebamus,  ut,  cum  duobus  in  locis  disjunctissimis  max- 
imeque  diversis  uno  consilio  a  binis  hostium  copiis  bellum  terra 
marique  gereretur,  vos  ancipiti  contentione  district!  de  imperio 
dimicaretis. 

7.     Account  for  all  the  subjunctives  in  the  passage. 

*    Translate  :  (new  passage. ) 

Facet  igitur  mihi,  patres  conscripti,  legionis  Martiae  mili- 
tibus,  et  eis  qui  una  pugnantes  occiderunt,  monumentum  fieri 
qnam  amplissimum.  Magna  atque  incredibilia  sunt  in  rem  pub- 
licam  hujus  merita  legionis.  Haec  se  prima  latrocinio  abrupit 
Antoni ;  haec  tenuit  Albam ;  haec  se  ad  CsBsarem  contulit ; 
hanc  imitata  quarta  legio  parem  virtutis  gloriam  consecuta  est. 
Quarta  victrix  desiderat  neminem  :  ex  Martia  non  nulli  in  ipsa 
victoria  considerunt.  0  fortunata  mors,  quae  naturae  debita 
pro  patria  est  potissimum  reddita !  Yos  vero  patriae  natos 
JTidico :  quorum  etiam  nomen  a  Marte  est,  ut  idem  deus  urbem 
hanc  gentibus,  vos  huic  urbi  genuisse  videatur.  In  fuga  foeda 
mors  est. 

NoTB.— Jtfartfa  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  legions. 

f  Translate  into  Latin :  Sallust  wrote  an  accurate  account 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  how  it  originated,  giving  the 
character,  not  only  of  its  author,  but  also  of  his  accomplices. 
Cicero  feared  that  Catiline  would  subvert  the  government,  and 
therefore  formed  plans  to  protect  the  highest  interests  of  the 
commonwealth. 

OEOMETKY. 

Secofid  Year  in  High  Schools.     Five  Months'  Study. 

Fourth  Examinatiok,  February  7,  1876. 

1.  Define  and  draw  figures  of  the  various  quadrilaterals. 

2.  Demonstrate  the  measure  of  the  three  angles  of  a  trian- 
gle with  a  construction  formed  by  drawing  a  line  through  the 
vertex  of  an  angle  parallel  to  the  opposite  side. 
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3.  Define  six  functions  of  the  circle  and  illnstrate  them  in  a 
single  figure. 

4.  On  a  given  line  descrihe  a  segment  that  shall  contain  a 
given  angle. 

5.  Demonstrate  Prop.  16,  B.  IV.  Legendre. 

6.  State  without  figure  the  mode  of  demonstrating  that 
when  two  chords  intersect  in  a  circle  the  rectangle  formed  by  the 
segments  of  the  one  equals  the  rectangle  of  the  segments  of  the 
other. 

7.  Demonstrate  that  the  lines  which  join  the  centres  of 
opposite  sides  in  any  quadrilateral  mutually  bisect  each  other. 

(Prop,  not  contained  in  the  text-book,  but  previously  given 
for  original  work.) 

HONORARY. 

8.  (New  Prob.)  From  an  isoceles  triangle  cut  off  a  trape- 
zoid which  having  the  same  base  as  the  triangle  shall  have  the 
remaining  sides  equal. 

9.  (New  theorem.)  Demonstrate  that  if  two  secants  inter- 
sect each  other  at  right  angles,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
secants  and  their  external  segments,  will  equal  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  circle. 

botany. 

Sixth  Month,  May,  1876. 

1.  Give  the  most  important  characters  of  the  orders  Banun- 
culacae  and  Liliacese,  and  name  some  common  species  of  each. 

2.  Describe  from  memory  Dicentra  cucullaria,  and  give  its 
order,  showing  what  of  the  characters  are  ordinal. 

3.  I  find  a  plant  with  a  tuberous  root,  stem  about  a  foot 
high,  bearing  above  its  middle  a  whorl  of  three  large  green  ses- 
sile, net- veined  leaves  of  rhombic  figure,  a  single  flower  with 
three  green  sepals,  three  white  petals,  considerably  larger  than 
tlie  petals,  and  streaked  sometimes  with  rose  color,  six  stamens 
with  long  introrse  anthers,  and  a  free  three-celled  ovary  with 
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sessile  three-lobed  stigma.  What  is  the  plant,  and  to  what  order 
does  it  belong,  and  why  not  placed  in  another  order  very  similar 
to  it? 

4.  By  what  characters  will  you  distinguish  an  Endogenous 
from  an  Exogenous  plant  ? 

5.  Define  the  terms  Perianth,  Petiole,  Stipule,  Anther, 
Silique,  Monopetalous,  Free,  Distinct,  Peduncle,  Radical. 

HOKOBARY. 

*  Illustrate  by  figure  all  terms  of  question  5th,  and  see  how 
many  you  can  combine  in  one  figure. 

t  Draw  a  figure  of  Erythronium  Americanum,  and  give 
plans  of  the  parts  on  which  the  characters  of  the  order  depend. 

PHYSICS. 

Third  Examination,  December,  1875. 

1.  Give  the  laws  of  liquid  pressure,  and  find  the  pressure  on 
one  side  of  a  cistern  filled  with  water,  five  feet  square  and  twelve 
feet  high. 

2.  What  is  specific  gravity?  What  the  standard  for  liquids 
and  solids?    How  is  that  of  solids  found?    Why? 

3.  Find  the  weight  in  sulphuric-  acid  sp.  g.  1.75  of  a  piece 
of  lead  weighing  150  grms.  and  having  sp.  g.  of  11. 

4.  Describe  an  overshot  water  wheel  and  the  common  pump, 
giving  a  drawing  in  each  case,  and  stating  the  principle. 

5.  Give  Mariotte's  law.  How  high  could  a  fluid  of  sp.  g. 
1.35  be  raised  in  a  common  pump  when  the  barometer  stands  at 
29.5  inches? 

6.  A  nugget  of  gold  in  quartz  weighing  575  grs.  has  a  sp.  g. 
of  8-6.     How  much  gold  in  it,  the  sp.  g.  of  gold  being  19.5  and* 
that  of  quartz  2.7? 

CHEMISTBY. 

Third  Examination,  December,  1875» 
2.     Give  symbols  and  atomic  weight  of  the  elements  in  the 
class  to  which  phosphorus  belongs.     Give  symbols  of  their  simi- 
lar compounds  with  0.  and  H. 
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2.  Give  sp.  g.  of  CO,,  NH,,  HCL  and  H,.  (vapor)  with 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  easily  obtained. 

3.  How  is  charcoal  made?  How  coke?  How  was  bitumi- 
nous coal  formed?  What  change  is  common  to  all  these  opera- 
tions? 

4.  Give  mode  of  liberating  CO,,  with  the  reaction,  and  the 
percentage  composition  of  the  source  of  CO,. 

5.  Give  two  valuable  properties  of  charcoal,  and  one  each  of 
phosphorus  and  antimony,  with  the  uses  for  which  these  proper- 
ties fit  them. 

6.  Give  and  illustrate  the  difference  between  Rational  and 
Empirical  Formulee. 

7.  Give  a  test  of  CI,  I,  0,  As,  and  Sb,  stating  how  to  apply 
the  tests,  and  also  the  properties  involved. 

8.  Give  the  process  of  obtaining  either  P  or  Sb  from  its 
source,  showing  the  chemical  principles  involved  in  the  process. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Third  Examination,  December,  1875. 

1.  Define  the  faculty  of  Thought.  Whence  its  materials? 
What  the  nature  of  its  results? 

2.  What  thought  process  is  fundamental  to  all  the  rest  ? 
Show  why  it  is  so. 

Illustrate  the  part  which  Imagination  plays  in  Seasoning. 

3.  What  method  of  reasoning  would  you  adopt  in  establish- 
ing a  natural  law?  in  settling  a  matter  of  fact?  in  accounting 
for  a  particular  phenomenon?    Why?  (for  each). 

4.  Give  the  three  most  important  precepts  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Seasoning,  and  show  the  reason  of  each. 

6.  Illustrate  the  difference  between  content  and  extent  of  the 
concept.  In  what  does  probable  reasoning  differ  from  demon- 
stration f 

6.  Give  a  clear  illustration  of  the  Inductive  process  in  its 
various  stages,  and  show  how,  in  its  course,  the  other  mental 
faculties  co-operate  with  Beason. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  HONORARY  RANKS. 

Partly  as  a  corollary  to  this  change  in  the  examination  ques- 
tions^ a  change  has  been  made  in  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  the 
record  and  announcement  of  the  results  of  the  final  examina- 
tions. In  place  of  stating  results  as  heretofore  in  percentages, 
pupils  who  succeed  in  the  examination  are  assigned  to  four 
ranks  as  having  passed,  passed  with  credit,  with  high  credit, 
or  with  highest  credit.  The  attainment  of  either  of  the  two 
highest  ranks  requires  excellence  in  the  honorary  questions  in 
addition  to  highly  meritorious  work  on  the  pass  list.  The  high- 
est rank  of  all  is  reserved  for  those  who,  in  addition  to  work 
substantially  perfect  in  the  ordinary  questions,  complete  all  the 
honorary  work  creditably.  Its  value  as  a  distinction  is  not  likely 
to  be  cheapened  by  too  numerous  sharers. 

We  anticipate  some  considerable  advantages  from  this  change. 
It  certainly  furnishes  a  powerful  and  quite  legitimate  incentive 
to  the  best  minds  in  every  class  by  offering  them  high  rank 
which  they  may  attain  by  extra  effort,  and  that  too  without  les- 
sening any  credit  due  to  competitors. 

It  seems  likely  also  to  lead  pupils  to  more  healthful  compar- 
isons of  their  attainments  with  what  they  ought  to  attain  as 
their  teachers  estimate  it,  instead  of  limiting  their  views  to  a 
humble  comparison  of  themselves  with  a  few  intimates.  It 
breaks  in  rudely  upon  the  comfortable  habit  which  indolent 
pupils  have  of  comparing  themselves  with  the  persons  next 
above  them  and  thinking  that  the  difference  is  not  very  great ; 
and  when  such  pupils  see  some  of  their  friends  rewarded  with 
rank,  they  become  less  easily  satisfied  with  the  mediocrity  of  a 
mere  pass  mark. 

An  incidental  advantage  will  be  likely  to  accrue  in  breaking 
up  the  reliance  of  pupils  on  percentages,  shared  in  unconsciously 
too  often  and  too  largely  by  teachers,  and  in  fixing  their  atten- 
tion on  high  scholarly  attainments.  Every  considerate  teacher 
knows  that  sixty  per  cent,  on  some  sets  of  questions  may  indi- 
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cate  greater  strength  of  scholarship  than  ninety  per  cent,  on 
others ;  yet  this  fact  is  too  generally  lost  sight  of  in  practice, — 
while  to  the  pupil,  who  usually  rates  questions  as  difficult  or 
easy  according  to  the  state  of  his  knowledge,  or  to  his  ability  to 
think,  ninety  or  one  hundred  per  cent,  is  high  and  sixty  percent, 
low,  no  matter  on  what  questions  obtained.  In  fixing  honorary 
rank,  however,  full  regard  may  be  had,  and  indeed  always  should 
be  had,  to  the  nature  of  the  questions,  and  thus  the  examiners 
be  left  at  more  complete  liberty  to  propose  questions  which  may 
stimulate  inquiry  and  rouse  to  thought.  For,  when  a  rigid  per 
cent,  standard  is  held  for  a  pass,  the  temptation  is  almost  irre- 
sistible to  adapt  the  questions  to  the  ability  of  the  class  to 
answer  rather  than  to  the  requirements  of  sound  scholarship,  and 
thus  in  effect  to  change  the  standard  of  scholarship  to  suit 
classes.  It  is  much  better  to  make  questicHis  for  a  high  grade  of 
scholarly  acquirement,  and  then  to  pass  at  a  lower  rate  the 
worthy  but  dull  pupils,  while  awarding  honors  to  the  more  able; 
and  doubtless  the  result  would  be  to  afford  a  more  effective  stim- 
ulus to  effort,  while  furnishing  a  more  equitable  means  of  grada- 
tion. 

improvements  in  method  and  arrangement. 
During  the  past  year  a  most  gratifying  improvement  has 
been  made  in  our  method  of  teaching  Algebra  and  Geometry, — 
an  improvement  following  the  direction  indicated  by  the  criti- 
cisms on  our  methods  which  were  embodied  in  my  last  report. 
The  complete  success  which  attended  the  experiment  was  largely 
due  to  the  very  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  two  ladies  having 
charge  of  the  sections  of  these  large  and  important  classes.  In 
Geometry  it  would  undoubtedly  be  profitable  to  go  much  farther 
than  we  have  yet  ventured  in  the  direction  in  which  we  have 
started,  and  to  make  the  work  of  the  pupil  more  largely  an  effort 
at  discovery  and  less  one  of  recollection ;  but  this  would  require 
that  a  longer  period  be  devoted  to  the  study  with  possibly  some- 
what less  frequent  recitations,  that  time  may  be  allowed  for  the 
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pupils  to  grow  into  the  habits  of  thought  which  real  geometrical 
study  requires. 

And  this  again  brings  us  to  face  a  need  which  every  year 
forces  more  clearly  upon  us,  the  need  of  arranging  our  High 
School  studies  more  thoroughly  in  widening  circles  rather  than 
in  oft  interrupted  lines.  To  the  fact  that  our  language  studies 
are  now  thus  arranged  is  probably  due  most  of  their  acknowl- 
edged superiority  as  means  of  culture.  The  remaining  branches, 
after  haying  been  pressed  with  much  vigor  for  from  a  third  of  a 
year  to  a  year,  are  dropped  completely,  and  useful  mental  habits 
that  were  in  process  of  formation  are  left  to  fade  out,  or  to  be 
overlaid  by  others  somewhat  different.  This  waste  of  educational 
effort  might,  it  would  seem,  be  avoided  by  arranging  our  studies 
so  as  to  lead  into  one  another,  as  is  done  to  some  extent  now, 
but  by  dropping  such  branches  as  cannot  be  so  arranged,  and 
then,  when  a  study  has  been  considerably  advanced,  continuing 
it  through  the  remainder  of  the  course  by  occasional  recitations 
duly  provided  for,  ending,  it  may  be,  with  a  general  examination 
on  the  entire  studies  of  the  course  as  a  requisite  for  graduation. 

This  is   the  gravest   matter  which  claims  our  attention  at 
present,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  giving  it  proper  consid- 
eration we  may  be  ready  with  a  judicious  plan  for  action. 
Very  respectfully  submitted, 

S.  G.  Williams. 


KEPOBT   OP  THE  PBINCIPAL  OF  THE   EAST  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 
Andrew  J.  Bickoff, 

Superintendent  of  Instruction : 
I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  East  High  School,  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1876  : 

Number  of  teachers  employed : 

Men 2    Women 1    Total 8 
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In  addition  to  the  above^  Mr  Esch  was  employed  half  of  each 
day^  the  rest  of  his  time  being  giv^i  to  another  school. 

Number  of  pupils  registered : 

Boys 49      Girls 85       Total 84 

Average  number  belonging : 

Boys 41.8    Girls 33.2    Total 75 

Average  daily  attendance : 

Boys 40.5    Girls 81.9    Total 78.4 

Percentage  which  the  daily  attendance  is  of  the  number 
belonging  : 

Boys OT    Girls 96   Total 98.5 

Number  in  school  the  whole  year,  excepting  brief  and  neces- 
sary absence : 

Boys 34    Girls 32    Total 65 

being  78.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  registered.     Of  those 

registered,  there  remained  in  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  year: 

Boys 37  being  75.5  percent. 

Girls 33  being  94.3  per  cent. 

Total  70  being  83.3  per  cent 

For  the  previous  year,  there  remained,  at  the  end  of  the 
year: 

Boys 90peroent.    Girls 84peroeiit.    Total  ....  86^8  per  cent. 

Our  failure  to  hold  the  pupils  this  year  as  well  as  the  last,  is 
doubtless  owing  to  two  causes : 

1.  The  necessity,  which  "hard  times"  has  placed  upon 
some  of  our  best  pupils,  of  dropping  school-work  for  work 
giving  more  immediate  returns  in  personal  or  family  support. 

2.  An  unyielding  support  of  the  special  teachers.  The  in- 
vestment was  a  good  one,  unity  being  the  strength  of  all  insti- 
tutions, etc. 

Following,  is  a  list  of  the  graduates  of  the  school ;  graduates 

of  the  four  years'  course  being  designated  by  a  star  (♦): 

CLASS  OF  1873. 

MoBTON  W.  Cope,  Jui>bon  E.  Stbonv^  . 

Helen  L.  Hawley,  Emma  Henry, 

Louisa  Hills,  Ida  A.  Smith, 

Mary  J.  Stark,  Alice  WASHiNGTOir. 
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Charles  N.  Cramer,'* 
Wilfred  T.  Hart,* 
Hattib  H.  Baker, 
Nellie  J.  Bioelow,* 
Mattis  O.  Hatwood, 
Ella  H.  Jacobs,* 
Cora  A.  Spraoue,* 

John  J.  Abel,* 
Jennie  L  Bucher, 
Hart  Cairns, 


class  of  1875. 


class  of  1876. 


Mary  J.  SnoiONS. 


Oeoroe  L.  Daks.* 
Andrew  O.  Janes,* 
Hylas  S.  Janes,* 
Maggie  A.  Early,* 
Cora  M.  Hower, 
Helen  Lussendsn, 
Nettie  M.  Whaley  . 


Elfrbd  p.  Norris,* 
Anna  L.  Cady, 
Ella  Hills, 


The  following  table  covers  the  record  of  the  school,  in  regard 
to  the  items  therein  mentioned,  since  the  school  came  under  its 
present  management : 


i 

J, 

1 

<x 

Number  of  Pupils  Registered  during  the  Year.. 

79 

58 

76 

84 

Number  Remaining  at  the  End  of  the  Year  ... 

46 

44 

66 

70 

Average  Number  Belonging  for  First  Term 

64.6 

46.1 

67.1 

78.2 

Average  Daily  Attendance  for  First  Term 

62.7 

44.3 

65.6 

76.0 

Average  Number  Belonging  for  Second  Term.. 

66.2 

52.2 

65.0 

750 

Average  Daily  Attendance  for  Second  Term... 

63.7 

49.7 

61. 1 

71.4 

Average  Number  Belonging  for  Third  Term... 

46.7 

45.3 

65.9 

70.6 

Average  Daily  Attendance  for  Third  Term 

44.8 

43.3 

62.9 

68.7 

Average  Number  Belonging  for  the  Year 

59-8 

47.7 

66.0 

75.0 

Average  Daily  Attendance  for  the  Year 

57-4 

45.8 

63.4 

72.4. 

The  plan  of  single  daily  sessions  has  been  tried  in  the  East 
High  School  for  five  years ;  in  the  other  High  Schools  for  two 
years.  With  us,  it  has  stood  the  test.  At  first,  it  was  deemed 
an  innovation,  and,  as  such,  met  with  some  opposition.  I  think 
it  safe  to  Say  that  it  is  now  looked  upon  by  pupils  and  parents 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  legacies  of  the  Village  Board,  which, 
at  first  approved,  and  afterward  maintained  the  plan.     When 
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the  village  of  East  Cleveland  and  the  city  of  Cleveland  were  an- 
nexed to  each  other,  the  plan  was  continued  by  special  action  of 
the  city  Board  of  Education.     The  time  of  the  pupil  during  the 
daily  session  being  largely  occupied  by  recitations  and  other 
exercises,  much  of  the  expected  preparation  of  leesons  must  be 
done  at  home.     This  is  inevitable,  and  not  undesirable.     It 
could  not  be  avoided  by  having  two  daily  sessions.     Other  con- 
siderations being  equal,  the  plan  that  will  most  facilitate  this 
home-work  is  preferable.     Boys  and  girls  must  have  recreation, 
they  ought  to  have  it,  and  at  all  events,  they  will  have  it.     In- 
nate propensities  of  children,  supported  by  the  convictions  of 
sensible  parents,  form  a  combination  more  potent  than  any 
schoolmaster's  dictum.     When  the  pupil  is  housed  until  four 
o'clock,  the  boy  has  no  time  for  foot-ball  or   other  athletic 
sports.     Supper  and  sunset  place  themselves  across  that  road, 
and  the  boy  is  too  often  turned  to  after-dark  amusements,  away 
from  study,  away  from  home.     "  Society  "  calls  as  imperiously 
for  service  from  the  Misses  of  our  High  Schools  as  from  their 
mothers,  often  more  successfully.     We  may  smile  at  the  fact, 
but  the  fact  survives  the  smile.     If,  by  a  four  o'clock  dismissal 
from  school  we  prohibit  the  payment  by  daylight,  home-study  is 
too  often  given  up  that  the  demand  may  be  paid  in  the  evening. 
The  young  lady  may  be  at  home,  but  not  for  Homer,  Virgil  or 
Euclid,     It  need  not  be  mentioned,  that  the  hour  immediately 
after  school  is  closed  is  unfit  for  study.     These  difficulties  are 
not  fanciful  or  phenomenal,  but  real  and  common.     They  are 
most  keenly  felt  during  the  short  days  of  winter,  which  include 
most  of  the  days  of  our  school  year,  and  will  not  be  less  when 
the  pupil  has  to  travel  from  the  Heights  to  Willson  avenue. 
During  the  longer  and  warmer  days,  the  hours  from  two  to  four 
are  comparatively  unprofitable  for  study  or  recitation.     At  all 
seasons,  the  hours  of  "nooning,"  from  twelve  to  two,  are  diflS- 
cult  to  utilize  —  they  are  largely  wasted.     How  well  these  objec- 
tions have  been  removed  by  the  single  session,  they  best  know, 
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of  course,  who  have  most  carefully  studied  the  subject.  Their 
yerdict  is,  I  think,  that  great  improvement  is  manifest.  Others 
must  accept  this  testimony  or  investigate  for  themselves.  The 
most  plausible  objection,  and  the  one  most  persistently  urged, 
is  that  of  injury  to  health  from  the  want  of  a  warm  meal  at 
noon.  To  this,  I  used  to  reply  that  very  few  pupils  live  near 
the  school  house.  To  get  the  warm  meal,  the  rest  would  have 
to  hurry  home,  eat  the  meal,  hurry  back  to  school,  and  then 
attempt  the  double  feat  of  digestion  and  study  at  the  same  time. 
Experience  has  abundantly  proved,  that,  for  the  performance  of 
this  feat,  the  average  pupil  is  wholly  incompetent.  I  do  not 
often  hear  this  objection  now,  but  after  five  years  of  trial,  care- 
ful inquiry  among  parents  and  physicians  fails  to  reveal  any 
increase  of  dyspepsia  or  similar  ailments  among  our  pupils.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  find  ample  proof  and  free  acknowledgment  of 
an  improved  mental  ■  and  moral  condition  directly  traceable  to 
the  change  under  consideration.  Parents  like  it,  pupils  like  it, 
teachers  like  it.  I  feel  free  to  mention  this  liking  of  the  teach- 
ers, because  the  notion,  existing  once,  but  expressed  feebly,  as 
though  apologizing  for  its  weakness  and  very  existence,  that  the 
change  was  wholly  in  the  interest  of  this  over-paid  and  under- 
worked class,  seems  to  have  disappeared.  The  idea  that  the 
teacher  enjoys  delightful  labor,  until  2  P.  M.,  and  plays  croquet, 
sings  and  dances  the  rest  of  the  day,  has  apparently  given  way 
befoi^e  the  light  of  greater  information.  The  good  teacher  does 
enjoy  his  work,  but  people  are  coming  to  know  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  life  before  the  scenes  and  life  behind  the 
scenes.  The  mother  who  loves  her  four  or  five  children  and 
tries  to  do  her  duty  by  them,  knows  that  when  they  are  at 
school  she  is  at  work  with  hand  and  head  and  heart  for  them, 
and  that  even  when  they  are  at  rest,  she  is  still  at  work  for  them 
as  truly  as  when  they  are  in  her  personal  presence.  She  enjoys 
her  work,  but  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  work,  and  she  some- 
Htnea  stops  to  think  that  her  work  for  four  or  five  children. 
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whom  she  has  under  her  care  year  after  year,  and  with  whose 
every  peculiarity  of  character  she  is  acquainted,  is  not  immea- 
surably greater  than  that  of  the  faithful  teacher  who  has  to 
care  for  forty  or  sixty  like  her  own,  with  the  disadvantage  of 
having  to  study  them  while  she  is  guiding  them. 

Prom  various  sources,  I  have  received  suggestions  of  a  so- 
called  Business  Course,  which  will  enable  us,  in  about  two  years 
from  the  time  of  entering  the  High  School,  to  turn  out  our 
pupils  well  qualified  to  enter  the  counting  room.  Without  stop- 
ping to  discuss  the  probability  or  possibility  of  doing  this  work 
in  this  time,  or  the  more  general  one  of  the  office  of  the  High 
School  in  the  preparation  of  practitioners  for  the  several  depart- 
ments of  business  or  professional  activity,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  for  me  to  record  the  hope  that  the  step  will  not  be  taken. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  community  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  enter  upon  and  complete  a 
High  School  Course.  If  this  statement  be  not  correct,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  High  Schools  should  be  closed  at  once,  that  their 
continuance  cannot  be  justified.  Every  movement  tending  to 
make  the  pupil  or  parent  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the 
best  our  schools  can  give  is  to  be  regretted.  That  such  is  the 
invariable  effect  of  shorter  courses  is  susceptible  of  easy  confirm 
ation.  Many  of  our  pupils  and  too  many  of  their  parents  seem 
inclined  to  take  the  shortest  cut  to  the  possession  of  a  High 
School  diploma,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  worthless  in 
itself,  valuable  only  as  the  remembrancer  or  certificate  of  hard 
work  faithfully  done.  If  it  be  urged  that  many  parents  cannot 
afford  to  keep  their  children  three  or  four  years  in  the  High 
Schools  and  that  if  satisfactory  provision  were  made  for  the 
study  of  book-keeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  etc.,  many  who 
now  do  not  enter  the  High  Schools  at  all  would  spend  one  or 
two  years  therein,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  such  statements  are 
correct,  let  such  provision  be  made,  but  not  in  the  shape  of  a 
shorter  course.     These  desirable  studies  may  be  made  elective,  so 
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that  they  may  be  chosen  by  the  pupil  or  his  parent  in  the  place- 
of  certain  other  designated  studies  to  be  found  in  some  of  the- 
courses  already  established.  If,  then,  at  the  end  of  one  or  two 
years,  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  leave  school,  he  has  what  he  per- 
haps specially  wanted,  but  he  leaves  school  as  any  other  member 
of  his  class  would  do.  He  has  completed  part  of  one  of  the* 
High  School  courses,  but  is  entitled  to  a  diploma  only  when  the- 
whole  course  has  been  worked  out.  He  is  as  well  qualified  for- 
the  duties  of  business  life  as  if  he  had  a  museum  of  diplomas,, 
and  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  temptation  of  leaving  school 
unnecessarily,  nor  has  the  Board  of  Education  paid  him  a  pre- 
mium for  thus  leaving  school.  On  the  other  hand,  having  fin- 
ished half  the  course  and  being  thus  nearer  the  end  as  well  as 
better  qualified  to  appreciate  the  advantages  offered  by  the  High 
Schools,  some  of  them  will  see  their  way  clear  for  two  years 
more,  or,  even  if  they  cannot  see  the  end,  will  take  their  chances 
and  go  forward.  Thus,  some  who  would  have  been  disheartened 
by  the  apparent  difficulties  of  a  four  years'  course  may  be  led  to 
begin  and  finish  such  a  course  and  enjoy  the  resultant  advan- 
tages during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  certainly  is  better  to 
tempt  pupils  in  the  right  than  in  the  wrong  direction. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  these  consid- 
erations weigh  against  our  English  course  of  three  years  as  now 
established,  and  am  quite  prepared  for  the  logical  conclusion. 
That  the  existence  of  a  three-years'  course  has  had  a  bad  effect 
upon  each  of  our  High  Schools,  I  cannot  doubt.  The  evil  ten- 
dency has  not  been  checked  by  the  establishment  of  the  Normal 
School,  to  which  any  kind  of  a  Cleveland  High  School  diploma 
secures  admission.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  pupils  expecting 
to  teach  will  eagerly  press  toward  that  $450  per  year  by  the 
shortest  practicable  route.  These  considerations,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  three  years'  course  does  not  represent  three- 
fourths  as  much  work  as  either  of  the  four  years'  courses  and  is 
not  worth  to  the  pupil  more  than  half  as  much,  may  well  call' 
for  future  consideration. 
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I  woald  earnestly  call  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  results 
43ecared  by  a  year's  study  of  Chemistry.  Upon  inquiry,  I  have 
iound  that  the  same  complaint  exists  in  the  other  High  Schools 
that  I  find  in  my  own.  The  study  is  largely  a  mere  loading  of 
the  memory  —  until  the  day  of  final  examination.  The  effect  is 
enfeebling  instead  of  strengthening,  just  as  the  work  is  often 
irksome  instead  of  pleasant.  Some  change  should  be  made.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  time  given  to  the  study  be  shortened, 
that  the  study  be  made  elective,  or  that  more  abundant  provi- 
sion be  made  for  teaching  it  in  a  way  that  will  secure  desirable 
results.  Pupils  seem  to  have  little  knowledge  of  how  to  handle 
chemical  apparatus.  Accidents  are  continually  happening. 
Test-tubes,  flasks  and  retorts  cost  money,  chemicals  are  expen- 
.sive.  When  the  teacher  finds  it  so  hard  to  get  these  supplies 
renewed,  he  feels  obliged  to  teach  the  class  in  the  way  that  will 
make  the  supplies  last  as  long  as  possible,  rather  than  in  the 
manner  that  will  do  the  pupils  most  good,  or  the  schools 
the  most  credit.  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  not  cease  to 
urge  this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Two  years  ago  we  tried  the  plan  of  basing  the  determination 
•of  promotion  upon  a  combination  of  the  results  of  monthly  and 
final  examinations.  A  year  ago,  the  plan  was,  for  several  rea- 
sons, given  up.  We  now  rely  wholly  upon  the  results  of  the 
final  examinations.  This  plan  presents  several  serious  objec- 
tions. Keeping,  as  we  do,  no  record  of  daily  recitations,  relying 
largely  upon  the  monthly  examinations  for  information  as  to  the 
work  of  the  classes  and  pupils,  and  still  ignoring  their  results  in 
the  final  summing  up,  it  is  often  difficult  to  secure  the  desired 
incentive  to  habitual  good  work  on  the  part  of  an  inevitable  few. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  final  examinations  are  not  infallible 
tests.  Unusual  ability  and  ten  months'  faithful  work  may  be 
buried  in  disgrace,  because  they  were  unable  to  cope  success- 
fully with  the  aching  of  a  tooth.  Mediocrity  may  cram  more 
than  genius  can  digest.  Deceit  may  ride  rough-shod  over  hon- 
•esty  and  enkindle  a  fruitful  doubt  as  to  the  "best  policy." 
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Possibly  these  and  other  evils  may  be  mitigated  by  giving 
weight  to  the  teacher's  judgment  of  the  pupil's  fitness  for  ad- 
vancement. The  teacher  might,  before  the  examination,  divide 
the  class  into  three  sections,  to  be  known  respectively  as  pre-- 
pared,  doubtful  and  unprepared.  The  recorded  judgment  of  the 
teacher  in  favor  of  a  pupil  who,  for  some  unknown  reason,  has 
fallen  below  the  minimum  percentage  fixed  for  advancement,, 
might  with  propriety,  it  seems  to  me,  be  deemed  so  much  credit 
on  deposit  to  be  drawn  upon  when  needed.  Daily  earnings 
should  be  saved.  We  have  the  right,  if  not  the  duty  to  estab- 
lish such  a  savings  bank.  The  pupil  against  whom  the  teacher's 
judgment  is  recorded  must  rise  above  the  established  minimum 
far  enough  to  convict  the  teacher  of  an  error  or  to  make  good 
at  the  eleventh  hour  the  work  not  done  during  the  day.  The 
note  at  the  bank  must  be  provided  for  as  well  as  current  ex- 
penses. 

The  action  of  the  Board  in  establishing  the  High  School  Su- 
pervising Principalship  having  been  repealed,  I  feel  more  free  to 
speak  of  the  matter  than  I  otherwise  could.  The  position  was  a. 
difficult  one,  and  I  deem  it  a  pleasant  duty  here  to  record  my 
testimony  to  the  extreme  fairness  and  uniform  kindness  of  Dr. 
Williams,  while  acting  as  Supervising  Principal  of  High  Schools. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  harmony  between  pupils, 
teachers  and  principal.  There  was  manifest  a  unity  of  purpose 
and  a  cordiality  of  co-operation,  long  desired  but  hitherto  unen- 
joyed.  I  congratulate  myself  that  the  corps  of  teachers  has 
been  retained  for  the  coming  year  without  change,  and  hope 
that  the  additional  teacher  rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  of 
the  school  may  possess  the  spirit  of  earnest  work  and  mutual 
aid  which  has  actuated  those  associated  with  me  in  the  school 
during  the  past  year. 

Yours  gratefully, 

Elroy  M.  Avery. 
Cleveland,  Aug.  1,  1876. 
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DRAWING  — REPORT  OF  PRANK  ABORN. 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff, 

Superintendent  of  Instruction: 

Sib  : — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  submit  my  first 
report  on  the  progress  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  Draw- 
ing in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 

Drawing  is  the  language  of  form,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
method  of  expressing  or  describing  form  by  lines  on  a  flat  sur- 
iace,  and  by  it  form  may  be  expressed  ; — in  perspective,  conven- 
tionally and  geometrically.  The  ability  to  draw,  then,  depends 
upon  our  understanding  of  each  of  these  methods  of  expression, 
and  to  plan  a  system  of  instruction  in  Drawing  which  is  applica- 
ble to  our  graded  schools,  it  was  necessary  first  to  determine  in 
what  order  the  study  of  the  methods  could  be  taken  up,  and  to 
what  extent,  all  things  considered,  each  could  be  judiciously 
prosecuted. 

Perspective,  or  Object  Drawing,  is  the  representation  of 
things  as  they  seem.  By  it  all  forms  may  be  expressed,  and 
it  is  useful  alike  to  the  lady  in  her  boudoir  and  the  blacksmith 
;at  his  forge.     It  is  a  universal  language. 

Conventional  Drawing  is  the  expression  of  some  or  all  the 
•characteristics  of  the  forms  of  objects,  though  not  aiming  at  a 
pictorial  expression  of  the  real  form.  This  kind  of  Drawing  is 
used,  principally,  in  ornamentation.  The  ability  to  express  the 
form  of  an  object  conventionally  involves  the  ability  to  express 
the  true  form  of  the  object,  and  to  rightly  apply  the  same  in 
ornamentation  necessitates  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
ornamentation  and  to  successfully  apply  these  principles  involves 
a  cultivation  of  taste  and  judgment. 

Geometric  Drawing,  or  projection,  is  the  expression  of  form 
on  two  planes  of  projection  in  such  a  way  that  all  its  dimensions, 
and  the  relative  dimension  of  all  its  parts  may  be  accurately 
ascertained  from  the  Drawing.  An  understanding  of  Geometric 
Drawing,  then,  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  descriptive  Geome- 
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try.  It  is  true  that  qaite  young  children  may  be  taught  to 
represent  certain  objects  under  certain  conditions  in  projections, 
but  I  believe  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  pupils  in  our 
Primary  and  lower  Grammar  grades  could  not  be  taught  so  that 
they  would  understand  the  underlying  principles,  and  be  able 
to  apply  the  same  in  practical  work.  Furthermore,  the  expres- 
sion of  form  by  projections  is  more  directly  applicable  to 
mechanics  (it  is  in  fact  a  distinct  branch  of  mechanics.)  It  is, 
therefore,  still  more  limited  in  its  application  than  Conventional 
Drawing. 

Regarding  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  Drawing  as  I  have 
described  them  it  has  seemed  desirable,  all  things  consid- 
ered, to  take  up  the  study  of  the  different  methods  of  expression 
in  the  following  order  :  First,  Perspective ;  Second,  Conventional 
Drawing ;    Third,  Projections. 

Having  determined  in  what  order  the  study  of  the  different 
methods  of  expressing  form  should  be  pursued,  it  remained  then 
to  determine  how  the  average  pupil  could  be  taught  to  express 
form  by  each  of  the  methods  mentioned  above.  In  planning 
the  scheme  which  we  have  adopted,  and  by  which  it  is  expected 
that  the  average  child  will  be  taught  to  express  the  form  of 
common  objects  on  a  flat  surface,  we  first  sought  to  ascertain  in 
what  respects,  if  any,  the  recognized  principles  upon  which  is 
based  the  teaching  of  other  elementary  branches  pursued  in  our 
common  schools,  are  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  Drawing.  In 
the  study  of  language  the  pupil  is  taught  new  words,  and  to 
combine  words  into  sentences.  In  Drawing,  the  pupil  is  to  be 
taught  lines  and  to  so  combine  lines  that  they  express  ideas.  In 
teaching  language,  experience  has  taught  us  that  we  must  deal 
with  the  child  as  we  find  him,  and  that  we  must  lead  him  to 
talk  and  write  about  that  in  which  he  is  interested.  It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact,  too,  that  a  pupil  may  have  good  recitations,  and  pass, 
at  a  high  per  cent.,  a  difficult  examination  in  English  Grammar 
and,  yet,  use  anything  but  correct  language  in  ordinary  conversa- 
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tion  and  be  almost  utterly  unable  to  make  any  practical  use  of 
his  technical  knowledge 'of  the  subject.  The  same  is  true  of 
Drawing.  There  are  many  persons  who  know,  or  who  did  know 
at  one  time,  something  of  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  who  have 
made  copies  of  quite  elaborate  drawings,  as  well  as  persons  who, 
by  taking  time  enough  can  make  very  good  drawings  of  common 
objects,  but  who  are  totally  unable  to  express  the  form  of  the 
simple  domestic  utensils  which  they  see  and  use  every  diiy  with 
that  facility  which  alone  makes  the  ability  to  draw  of  practical 
value.  The  child  cares  nothing  for  the  abstract  square,  or  any 
of  the  geometric  rules,  and  if  he  learns  to  draw  the  former  and 
to  repeat  the  latter  ever  so  perfectly  he  will  never  think  of  them 
or  use  them  except  in  the  class  room.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
pupil  can  draw  the  things  in  which  he  is  interested,  he  will  draw 
all  the  time  ;  that  is,  he  will  make  mental  pictures  of  actual  and 
imaginary  objects  when  he  is  about  his  play  or  work.  The 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  constant  and  critical  study  of 
objects,  even  on  the  part  of  the  youngest  child,  is  inestimable. 

In  beginning  the  instruction  of  the  youngest  pupils  we  first 
teach  them  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  slate.  This  is  done 
that  they  may  make  the  lines,  at  least  in  the  right  part  of  the 
slate.  We  next  teach  them  the  names  of  the  different  directions, 
as :  horizontal,  vertical,  etc.  We  then  begin  with  the  study  of 
simple  objects,  such  as  the  pupils  have  constantly  before  them, 
relieving  them  of  all  details.  By  steadily  introducing  new 
forms,  conditions  and  details,  we  are  enabled  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  pupils,  and  we  teach  them  to  draw  from  objects  readily 
and  accurately.  At  present.  Object  Drawing  is  taught  in  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

CONVENTIONAL   DRAWING. 

The  pupils  having  acquired  the  ability,  by  previous  study,  to 
express  form  as  it  seems,  the  next  step,  according  to  the  plan  we 
have  marked  out,  is  to  teach  Conventional  Drawing.  As  this 
method  of  expressing  form,  taken  by  itself,  would  soon  become 
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monotonous^  and  since  its  use  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
ornamentation,  its  study  can  be  best  pursued  in  connection  with 
ornamental  designing.  In  the  study  of  designing  it  seemed  im- 
]K)rtant :  first,  to  teach  the  pupil  to  make  a  base  for  a  design, 
then  to  break  the  surface  thus  divided,  or  arranged,  by  a  simple 
arrangement  of  lines;  then,  by  the  study  of  simple  natural 
forms,  as  leaves,  ferns,  etc.,  to  teach  the  pupil  the  characteristics 
of  these  forms  ;  and  then,  to  apply  these  expressions  of  the  forms 
to  the  surface  previously  prepared.  When  the  pupil  has  learned 
how  to  treat  natural  forms  as  described  above,  the  next  step 
seemed  to  be  to  teach  him  some  of  the  principles  of  ornamentation 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  him  make  ornamental  designs  for 
particular  purposes  to  illustrate  these  principles.  It  is  true  that 
different  people  have  different  ideas  of  beauty,  and  there  is  great 
danger  of  overdoing  instruction  in  this  matter ;  but  it  should  be 
the  aim,  while  giving  the  pupil  the  utmost  possible  latitude,  by 
careful,  gentle  criticism  to  lead  him  to  think  and  to  act  for 
himself,  unbiased  and  unrestrained.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  have  no  museum  where  our  pupils  can  see  and  study 
works  of  art,  but  it  is  better  so,  and  that  what  they  know  and 
do  should  be  the  result  of  a  natural  development  of  the  under- 
standing, than  that  it  should  be  a  forced  growth,  or  that  all 
pupils  should  be  run  into  the  same  mould,  as  it  were,  and  sim- 
ply reproduce  the  work  of  others.  This  is,  in  brief,  the  scheme 
which  we  aim  to  follow.  Working  in  this  way  for  these  ends 
does  not  enable  us  to  produce  catching  designs ;  but  it  does  and 
it  must  plant  a  seed  that  will  grow  and  bear  good  fruit.  In 
this,  our  first  attempt  at  designing,  it  is  intended  to  give  the 
pupils  only  a  "cue,"  to  make  him  look,  to  make  him  think. 
At  present  this  subject  is  prosecuted  by  itself  only  one  year,  the 
first  in  the  High  School. 

PBOJECTIONS. 

Having  sown  the  seed  of  design,  as  it  were,  we  next  under- 
take, by  a  series  of  problems,  to  teach  the  pupils  to  represent 
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simple  objects  on  two  planes  of  projection.  The  first  problem 
of  the  series  is  to  represent  to  a  given  scale  a  rectangular  block 
having  given  dimensions.  When  this  is  done  another  problem  is 
given,  which  is  similar  to  the  first,  but  which  involves  a  new 
condition.  It  might  be  said  that  this  first  block  is  added  to 
here,  and  cut  off  there,  and  that  apertures  of  different  sizes  and 
in  various  places  are  cut  in  the  sides  and  in  partitions  in  the 
interior,  until,  as  a  result,  we  have  a  dwelling  house  in  plan  and 
elevation. 

The  study  of  projections  in  this  way  is  directly  applicable  to 
the  particular  branch  of  industry  with  which  every  one  has  to 
deal  to  some  degree  sooner  or  later,  and  if  one  can  make  the  draw- 
ings for  a  dwelling  house  in  plan  and  elevation,  with  the  cor- 
nices, chimneys,  windows,  doors,  stairs,  etc.,  in  their  places  and 
proportions,  he  is  possessed  of  a  valuable  practical  knowledge  of 
industrial  drawing. 

A   PRACTICAL  APPLICATIOK. 

The  pupils  now  know  how  to  represent  simple  objects ;  they 
know  that  ornamental  designs  should  mean  something  and  that 
they  should  be  applied  according  to  their  significance,  they 
have  learned  where  the  best  material  for  design  is  to  be  had  for 
the  taking;  and  they  know  how  to  represent  a  dwelling  house  in 
plan  and  elevation.  We  now  give  them  the  problem  to  find  a 
site  for  a  small  dwelling  house  such  as  a  young  mechanic  of  lim- 
ited means  would  be  likely  to  build.  The  site  for  such  a  house 
must  not  be  where  land  is  too  expensive  ;  it  must  not  be  too  far 
from  the  centre  of  business  ;  it  must  be  in  a  good  neighborhood 
and  within  easy  reach  of  church  and  school. 

The  class  is  allowed  a  certain  time  in  which  to  find  a  site, 
and  each  pupil  writes  the  locality  he  has  chosen  on  a  slip  of 
paper  and  hands  it  in  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
class.  At  the  next  drawihg  lesson  the  teacher  names  the  locality 
he  finds  written  on  one  of  the  slips  ;  the  class  discuss  its  merits, 
and  decide  either  to  accept  it  or  to  look  further,  and  so  on 
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until  either  a  site  is  found  to  which  the  class  will  agree,  or  until 
all  the  localities  named  have  been  submitted  and  rejected ;  in 
which  case  the  class  try  again  until  a  proper  site  is  found. 

When  the  class  has  fixed  upon  the  locality,  the  pupils  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  prevailing  style  of  the  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. These  are  read  and  discussed.  The  pupils  are  now 
allowed  sufficient  time  for  each  one  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  style 
of  house  he  would  recommend.  These  are  handed  in  and  several 
of  them  are  reproduced  on  the  blackboard.  The  class  should 
then  fix  upon  the  style  of  the  house,  its  dimensions,  and  the 
number  of  rooms  it  is  to  contain. 

When  this  is  done  further  time  is  allowed  to  make  finished 
drawings  in  plan  and  elevation.  After  the  drawings  are  com- 
plete, the  class  submit  designs  for  wall  paper  or  fresco,  carpets, 
mantles,  curtains  and  furniture.  This  brings  the  pupil  in  con- 
tact with  practical  problems,  such  as  he  is  sure  to  be  called  upon 
to  solve  in  the  future. 

When  this  house  is  complete  the  pupils  are  given  the  prob- 
lem to  construct  a  larger  and  more  pretentious  house  in  the 
same  way.  They  may  then  be  given  the  problem  to  construct  a 
house  making  everything  as  simple  as  possible,  but  still  not  spar- 
ing expense.  During  the  furnishing  of  the  several  houses  the 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  furniture  stores  and  such 
dwellings  as  they  may  have  access  to,  and  essays  are  prepared  and 
read  before  the  class  upon  styles  of  furniture,  arrangement  of 
rooms,  etc. 

The  designing  of  houses,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  same,  is  a 
field  that  will  pay  richly  for  the  working.  It  affords  excellent 
subjects  for  essays  and  compositions.  It  affords  a  means  for  the 
exercise  of  every  faculty,  and  is  a  fusing,  as  it  were,  of  all  the 
branches  studied  into  one.  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this,  but 
here  let  mc  say,  that  I  know  that  all  this  and  more  can  be  done 
in  the  common  schools,  and  not  consume  more  than  one  hour 
and  a  half  i)er  week  of  school  time. 
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The  above  is  only  one  of  the  many  interesting  and  practical 
applications  that  may  be  made  of  the  knowledge  of  Drawing 
already  acqnired.  As  time  elapses  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is 
increased  in  ever  widening  circles,  and  at  eVery  successive  stage 
his  knowledge  of  principles  and  his  practice  is  perfected. 

DRAWING-BOOKS. 

The  feeling  that  everything  the  pupil  draws  must  be  pre- 
served is  almost  universal,  consequently  it  is  accepted  as  an 
undisputed  fact,  that  in  order  to  study  Drawing  successfully  he 
must  work  on  paper,  and  in  order  to  save  trouble  and  enable  the 
teacher  to  keep  each  pupil's  work  by  itself  and  all  together,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  show  progress  made,  it  is  expected  that 
every  pupil  in  the  public  schools  where  Drawing  is  taught,  must 
have  a  drawing-book.  Because  these  drawings  are  to  be  preserved 
there  is  the  very  natural  feeling  that  the  books  must  look  pretty; 
and  in  order  that  they  may  look  pretty  they  must  be  neat,  the 
lines  must  be  fine  and  true,  and  the  figures  must  be  attractive. 

All  this  tends  more  directly  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
books  than  it  does  to  the  development  of  the  pupil's  understand- 
ing of  Drawing,  for  how  can  a  pupil  be  expected  to  learn  the 
principles  of  a  subject  if,  in  the  selection  of  the  work  given  him 
to  do,  it  is  the  first  aim  that  it  shall  be  something  pretty  ;  that 
is,  something  that  will  look  well  in  the  books,  and  if,  while 
executing  it,  his  whole  energy  be  required  to  make  nice  lines  and 
to  keep  his  book  clean ;  and  if,  as  is  really  the  case,  at  least 
sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  time  devoted  to  Drawing  be  lost  in 
erasing  lines.  The  use  of  the  slate  is  objected  to  because  the 
pupils  become  careless  and  tire  of  the  task  when  they  feel  that 
their  work  is  not  to  be  preserved.  This  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which  is  given  him 
to  do.  In  the  study  of  Drawing  as  pursued  in  our  schools  it  is 
the  aim  to  give  the  pupil  such  objects  to  draw  as  he  is  interested 
itij  and,  by  stripping  them  of  details,  to  bring  them  down  to  his 
capacity.     In  this  way  we  strive  for  and  obtain  his  interest  in 
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Drawing  becaase  he  sees  that  he  is  learning  to  draw,  not  only 
the  particular  object  which  is  now  the  study,  but  that  what 
he  learns  in  that  is  applicable  to  everything  else.  The  saving  of 
twenty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  year  to  each  pupil  by  the  use  of  the 
slate  instead  of  the  drawing-book,  and  the  saving  of  trouble  to 
the  teacher  by  relieving  him  of  the  care  of  books  and  lead 
pencils,  are  further  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  slate  in  the 
teaching  of  Drawing,  but  are  so  slight  compared  with  the 
reasons  before  mentioned,  that  they  may  be  entirely  overlooked. 
In  fact,  I  see  no  more  reason  for  drawing  in  a  book  or  on  paper 
than  I  do  for  performing  all  arithmetical  operations  on  paper ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  that  the  same  effect  has  been, 
and  is  being  produced  to-day,  upon  the  instruction  in  Drawing 
by  the  use  of  books  as  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  course  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 
We  have  worked  both  ways,  and  I  should  consider  it  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  could  possibly  befall  the  work  in  Drawing  if 
the  use  of  the  book  were  again  introduced. 

teachers'  meetings. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  held  sixteen  teachers'  classes 
each  week  at  the  various  school  buildings,  thereby  enabling  the 
teachers  to  obtain  regular  instruction,  and  have  the  classes  small 
enough  to  admit  the  instructors  giving  individual  help  to  such 
ius  needed  it.  That  by  these  meetings  the  teachers  were  taught 
to  draw  was  not  the  best  feature  about  them.  Having  a  small 
number  together  who  were  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  discussion  and  explanation  of  the 
work  in  hand,  which  was  worth  all  it  cost.  These  lessons  were 
given  in  some  cases  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock  at  noon,  and  others 
from  four  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  the  most 
satisfactory  ones  that  I  gave  during  the  year.  The  interest  and 
spirit  of  these  lessons  has  increased  from  the  first. 
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evening  schools. 

Having  given,  so  far,  a  brief  account  of  what  we  are  doing 
in  Drawing  in  the  day  schools,  I  will  now  beg  your  indulgence 
while  I  endeavor  to  present  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Evening  School  for  mechanics. 

What  we  call  the  "natural  mechanic"  is  a  natural  obser- 
ver ;  he  acquires  book  knowledge  with  difficulty,  because  while 
at  his  books  his  attention  is  distracted  by  what  is  going  on 
around  him,  and  away  from  his  books  he  thinks  of  what  he  sees 
and  hears,  and  not  about  what  he  has  been  reading — ^it  cannot  be 
called  studying.  For  this  reason  the  mechanic  when  a  boy  is  a 
poor  student,  and  leaves  school  generally  at  an  early  age.  But 
this  is  not  all,  he  not  only  leaves  school  when  quite  young,  but 
he  does  so  having  a  kind  of  contempt  for  all  book  knowledge 
and  theorists.  This  opinion  he  holds  until  he  has  learned  a 
trade,  if  he  does  learn  one,  and  then  he  finds  that  he  needs  to 
know  how  to  draw.  He  sees  in  his  daily  work  the  practical 
application  of  drawing,  and  is,  therefore,  anxious  to  learn  it.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  a  knowledge  of  projections,  that  is,  an 
ability  to  make  working  drawings,  as  they  are  called,  is  the  only 
kind  of  drawing  that  is  of  any  use  to  the  mechanic.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  office  of  drawing  is  to  express  ideas  of  form,  and 
the  ability  to  make  a  rapid  o£F-hand  sketch  showing  how  two 
parts  would  look  when  put  together,  since  a  working-drawing 
does  not  show  that,  would  be  of  vastly  more  practical  knowledge 
than  a  knowledge  of  projections,  because  of  its  ready  application, 
and  also  for  the  reason  that  drawing  in  projections  requires 
time,  and  is  better  done  by  a  regular  draughtsman.  The  ability 
to  make  off-hand  drawings,  too,  would  be  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  the  pupil  in  studying  projections,  as  it  would  be  a 
means  of  ready  explanation  between  the  teacher  and  pupil. 

Here,  then,  is  a  large,  intelligent,  earnest  and*  thoughtful 
class  of  people,  who  have  found  something  that  they  need  to 
know  and  that  they  want  to  know.     I  would  therefore  suggest 
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that  there  be  an  Evening  School  established  for  the  instruction 
of  mechanics  in  off-hand  object  drawing.  When  the  pupils  have 
made  suflScient  progress  in  this  to  be  able  to  use  it  I  would 
recommend  that  a  class  be  formed  for  instruction  in  projections. 
This  kind  of  drawing  is  the  representation  of  form  on  two 
planes  of  projection  and  I  would  teach  it  by  means  of  a  series 
of  problems.  These  problems  I  would  divide  into  three  classes; 
namely,  the  representation  of  objects  in  which  only  lines  occur 
that  are  parallel  or  perpendicular' to  one  or  both  planes  of  pro- 
jection ;  next,  problems  in  which  lines  occur  that  are  parallel  to 
one  of  the  planes  of  projection  but  make  any  angle  whatever 
with  the  other ;  and  last,  problems  in  which  lines  occur  that  are 
parallel  to  neither  plane  6f  projection.  I  would  not  spend  any 
lime  upon  the  study  of  Geometry,  as  such,  or  in  the  mere  execu- 
tion of  geometric  problems ;  but  would  introduce  in  the  prob- 
lems a  regular  series  of  conditions  which  would  require  an 
understanding  of  the  more  common  of  the  geometric  construc- 
tions, beginning  with  the  most  common  and  as  soon  as  that  was 
mastered  introduce  conditions  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  next 
more  useful  construction,  and  so  on.  Together  with  this  I  would 
teach  section  drawing. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  practical  scheme  for  instruction  in  draw- 
ing ;  but  drawing  is  not  all  that  ought  to  be  taught  in  such  a 
school.  The  mechanic  should  understand  the  elementary  laws 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  should  know  that  physical  phenomena 
and  chemical  reactions  are  not  mere  matters  of  chance,  but  that 
they  are  the  result  of  fixed  laws.  To  make  the  mechanic  the 
intelligent  workman  he  ought  to  be,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  these  elementary  laws,  and  teach  him  how 
to  look  up  such  matters  for  himself.  But  Drawing,  Physics  and 
Chemistry  are  not  the  only  things  in  which  the  working  men 
need  help.  It  is  important  that  the  mechanic  should  be  not 
only  an  intelligent  workman  but  an  intelligent  citizen  as  well. 
He  should  knoto  what  part  he  is  of  the  whole  nation,  and  to 
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know  that,  he  should  know  of  what  parts  the  government  is  coni- 
posed  and  the  relations  of  the  parts.  First,  he  should  understand 
of  what  parts  the  city  government  is  composed,  how  taxes  are 
levied,  through  whose  hands  the  money  passes,  and  how  it  is 
appropriated.  He  should  know  what  the  duty  of  the  Mayor  is, 
what  power  he  has,  etc.  He  should  then  know  how  the  City 
Government  is  related  to  that  of  the  State,  of  what  parts  the 
State  Government  is  composed,  the  duties  of  each  part,  and  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  General  Government.  The  pupils 
should  study  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  General 
Government  to  each  other  and  their  several  duties.  In  this 
study  all  mere  party  questions  might  be  omitted,  and  the  work 
of  the  school  confined  to  the  study  of  things  as  they  are.  Sucli 
a  school  as  I  have  described  would  be  of  incalculable  value.  It 
would  reach  a  large  class  of  intelligent,  thinking  men  who  are 
hungry  for  instruction  in  these  matters,  and  who  only  need  a 
start.  To  my  mind  the  best  brain  power  in  the  land  is  to-day 
lying  dormant  simply  for  the  need  of  a  little  help.  There  is  at 
the  present  time  much  said  and  written  upon  the  matter  of 
"Higher  Education,"  Polytechnic  Schools,  etc.,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  such  a  school  as  I  have  described  above  could  \w^ 
established  in  every  large  manufacturing  center,  that  it  would 
be  the  means  of  revolutionizing  our  industries  and  placing  our 
mechanics  and,  therefore,  the  whole  country  on  a  higher  plane. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  tendering  my  grateful 
thanks  to  the  teachers  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  for  their 
hearty  cooperation  and  OAmest  work  during  the  past  years,  or 
without  acknowledging,  that  if  the  work  in  Drawing  in  the 
schools  of  this  city  is  a  success  it  is  all  due  to  their  aid. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Aborx. 
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MUSIC  — BEPOET  OP  N.  COE  STEWART. 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff, 

Superintendent  of  Inetructio^i : 

Dear  Sir  :  At  your  request,  I  herewith  present  my  Annual 
Report  of  the  work  done  in  the  department  of  Music  : 

Our  work  in  Music,  though  similar  to  that  of  preceding 
years,  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  formerly,  in  so  far  as  tlie 
teachers,  by  their  own  practice  in  singing,  and  by  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  purposes  of  Music,  have  been  more  competent. 

Parents  too,  from  the  liking  of  their  children  for  Music,  and 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  are  actually  learning  to 
read  and  sing  Music  as  a  language,  have  become  more  in  sympa- 
thy with  school  work,  and  in  nearly  every  case,  instead  of 
discouraging,  have  positively  encouraged  the  children,  have 
rejoiced  in  their  progress,  and  thus,  to  the  extent  that  parents 
are  wont  to  express  interest  in  school  affairs,  have  greatly  light- 
ened the  teachers'  burden. 

My  twenty-three  regular  lessons  per  week  ( four  in  Central 
High,  three  in  West  High,  three  in  East  High,  three  in  Normal, 
two  to  teachers  and  one  each  in  the  A  Grammar),  have  not 
allowed  sufficient  time  for  supervising  the  work  in  other  grades  ; 
still,  by  occasional  visits,  the  examinations,  the  weekly  and 
monthly  teachers'  meetings,  I  have  been  able  to  keep  the  pro- 
gress of  the  study  in  view,  though  not  able  always  to  give  help 
where  it  was  needed,  and  to^push  the  work  forward  as  rapidly  as 
was  desirable.  The  faithfulness  of  teachers,  generally,  has 
given  assurance  that  work  laid  out  for  them  would,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ability,  be  well  done,  though  it  might  not  fall 
under  the  observation  of  any  one  else. 

It  requires  considerable  time,  and  to  that  extent  is  a  hin- 
drance, for  new  teachers  to  become  accustomed  to  teaching  mu- 
sic properly.  But  including  new  teachers,  the  cases  of  bungling, 
and  of  indifference  as  to  whether  the  work  was  well  done  or  not. 
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have  been  very  few,  and  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to 
those  teachers  of  whom  I  have  spoken  personally  to  you. 

The  manifest  desire  of  teachers  to  better  understand  their 
work  and  qualify  themselves  for  it ;  the  energy  and  cheerfulness 
they  have  displayed  in  taking  the  successive  steps  which  alone 
would  carry  them  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  viz  :  the  work  of 
each  grade  for  the  year — are  worthy  of  hearty  commendation. 

The  influence  of  the  Normal  School  in  giving  us  the  neces- 
sary new  teachers  with  better  qualifications,  is  a;lready  felt.  And 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  class  just  graduated,  and  of  the  pros- 
pective one,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  the  influence  will 
be  felt  still  more  strongly  in  the  future. 

In  judging  of  the  effectiveness  of  means,  results  must  be 
taken  in  evidence.  Granting  the  results  of  a  course  of  study  in 
music  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
schools,  less  inclination  to  be  disorderly,  greater  cheerfulness, 
better  health,  more  zest  in  other  studies  and  increased  facility 
in  mastering  them,  a  stronger  love  for  music,  a  desire  to  study 
only  good  music,  an  ability  to  sing  at  sight  new  tunes,  difficult 
in  proportion  to  the  grade,  to  use  the  voice  correctly,  and  to 
write  tunes  never  heard  before  from  hearing  them  sung,  the 
singing  with  correct  expression  tunes  which  have  been  studied, 
thus  evidencing  an  appreciation  of  the  songs  they  sing,  and  the 
elevation  of  thought  and  refinement  of  feeling  that  association 
with,  and  appropriation  of  good  a^d  pure  musical  ideas  must 
necessarily  give,  and,  last,  though  it  by  no  means  gives  more 
than  an  inkling  of  the  real  school  work,  the  estimation  of  musi- 
cians and  the  public  generally  of  the  various  performances  in 
concert  of  the  Normal,  High  and  Grammar  Schools ;  if  results 
mean  these  things,  I  say  the  conclusion  must  inevitably  be,  that 
the  means  have  been  very  effective. 
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COMMENCEMENT   EXERCISES, 

The  following  music  was  sung  at  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Normal  and  High  Schools  : 


NOB 

"  The  Flower  Greetrng" Clinch 

"The  Robin" Preitag. 

"Night" Abt. 

"Lift  thine  eyes" Mendelssohn. 

"Beaming  like  the  Star  of  Morn" Mercadante. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

"  Now  elevate  the  sign  of  Judah" Hayden. 

" How  lovely  are  the  messengers" "St.  Paul." 

"Thanks  be  to  God" "EUjah." 

"Gipsy  Chorus" "  Bohemian  GirL" 

"  Now  the  roU  of  the  Drum" "  Daughter  of  the  Regiment" 

Class  Song Mietzske. 

All  the  pupils  of  the  High  Schools  sang  (as  is  our  custom)^ 
making  a  grand  chorus  of  nearly  five  hundred  voices,  which  was 
accompanied  by  the  full  Germania  Orchestra. 

The  Chorus,  on  elevated  seats,  were  placed  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  large  stage,  thus  making  a  space  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  between  the  singers  and  the  audience.  The 
scenery  was  arranged  to  represent  clouds,  and  with  what  seemed 
the  mountain  side  full  of  gaily  dressed  people  (a  choir  of  angels) 
at  the  end  of  the  valley  made  a  sight  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Although  the  music  was  well  received  by  the  audience,  they  did 
not  hear  it  as  it  really  was,  because  of  the  intervening  distance, 
and  the  damaging  influence  of  so  much  scenery  and  of  open 
space  overhead,  which  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the  Opera 
House  renders  a  necessity.  If  the  same  building  be  used  again, 
there  should  be  a  sounding  board  constructed  back  of  and  over 
the  singers,  to  condense  the  sound  and  throw  it  forward. 

SINGING   IN  THE   PUBLIC   SQUARE. 

The  Fourth  of  July  programme  was  composed  entirely  of 
Xational  Hymns  and  patriotic  pieces. 
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To  witness  nearly  four  thousand  enthusiastic  boys  and 
girls,  seated  on  an  immense  amphitheatre,  constructed  so  as  to 
concentrate  the  voices  and  yet  bring  each  singer  into  full  vicTr 
and  command  of  the  conductor,  with  an  immense  military  band 
to  accompany,  and  with  that  energy,  precision,  quality  of  tone 
and  following  of  baton  which  can  result  only  from  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  music  and  intelligent  practice,  with  full  har- 
mony, and  in  proper  time  and  tune,  and  with  myriads  of  waving 
banners,  singing  the  Nation's  songs  on  its  Centennial  anniver- 
sary to  an  audience  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  performers  and  the  occasion,  was  to 
be  carried  to  an  excess  of  emotion  far  beyond  the  expression  of 
words,  was  to  behold,  indeed,  a  sight  of  an  hundred  years,  and 
which  was  well  calculated  to  give  such  overwhelming  evidence 
in  favor  of  free  schools  as  could  by  no  device  of  their  bitterest 
enemies  be  gainsaid.  Most  certainly,  the  Honorable  Board  of 
Education  and  Superintendent  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
such  a  denouement  of  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

suggestions. 

Although  so  much  progress  has  been  evidenced,  yet  I  beg  to 
make  the  following  suggestions,  which  would  much  improve  the 
work  and  which  are  entirely  compatible  with  our  *'  Course  of 
Study,"  viz: 

To  be  consistent,  and  in  justice  to  pupils,  the  High  Schools 
should  have  graded  instruction,  as  in  other  studies.  As  it  is 
now,  the  pupils  cannot  advance  as  they  should  and  might,  but 
are  held  back  by  the  newly  entering  divisions.  While  the  time 
is  now  by  no  means  lost,  yet,  as  pupils  advance  in  grade  they 
cannot  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  principles,  and  in  the  study 
of  the  kind  of  music  that  such  advancement  necessarily  requires. 

Again,  supervising  visits  should  be  made  certainly  as  often  as 
once  in  two  weeks,  and  this,  with  at  least  three  lessons  per  week 
in  the  Normal  School  and  in  each  grade  of  the  High  Schools 
makes  the  appointment  of  a  competent  assistant  a  necessity. 
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As  the  regular  teacher  must  in  every  case  be  responsible  for 
mnsic  in  her  own  room,  and  should  always  teach  her  own  class, 
and  as  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  most  perfect 
qualifications  on  her  part,  and  as  provision  has  been  and  still  is 
made  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  I  would  recommend, 
urgently,  that  as  soon  as  it  can  be  arranged  for,  a  thorough 
examination  in  music  of  all  teachers  in  our  schools,  should  be 
held.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  a  protection  against  routine 
work,  and  will  stimulate  to  higher  attainments  in  its  practice, 
to  greater  knowledge  of  its  functions,  and  to  careful  and  contin- 
ued investigation  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  this  science 
and  art,  which,  though  calculated  to  do  so  much  for  human 
happiness,  is,  in  popular  appreciation,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  best  means  of  teaching  it,  only  in  its  infancy. 

I  would  also  recommend,  as  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  as  a 
demand  made  by  the  present  attainments  of  our  schools,  that 
properly  graded  hooks  of  exercises,  for  sight  singing,  vocal 
training  and  songs  should  be  introduced  into  the  A  and  B  Pri- 
mary and  A,  B,  C  and  D  Grammar  Grades.  They  can  be  made 
to  sell  at  a  small  price,  and  while  they  would  so  much  facilitate 
the  work,  the  children  are  eager  for  them,  and  parents  I  am 
satisfied,  would  cheerfully  buy  them. 

I  would  also  urge  that  more  time  be  given  to  music  in  all  of 
the  grades.  Its  benefit  as  a  recreative  exercise,  added  to  the 
necessity  of  more  time  to  teach  its  principles  and  give  them  suf- 
ficient practice,  demand  more  time,  in  view  of  the  benefits  it 
confers. 

I  would  again,  as  in  my  last  report,  express  an  earnest  desire 
that  parents  and  the  people  generally,  in  some  manner,  shall  be 
made  aware  of  what  is  done  in  the  schools,  and  thus  brought, 
not  only  in  sympathy  with  them,  but  become  their  certain 
helpers. 

Very  respectfully, 

N.  CoE  Stewart. 
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LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  THE  Honorable  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemefi:  I  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration  my 
First  Annual  Report,  for  the  current  year,  ending  August  31st. 

Elected  to  the  position  of  Librarian,  and  entering  upon  my 
duties  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  unfamiliar  with  the 
workings  of  the  Library,  it  was  not  till  the  expiration  of  some 
months  that  I  was  able  to  give  the  necessary  attention  towards 
improving  the  system,  which  seemed  inadequate  to  properly  ac- 
commodate the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
property. 

As  it  had  been  decided  to  remove  the  Library  to  the  present 
elegant  and  commodious  quarters,  my  first  labors  were  devoted 
to  making  the  change.  The  books  were  all  packed  in  boxes, 
the  removal  made,  the  shelves  re-numbered  from  an  irregular  to 
decimal  form,  a  complete  new  shelf  catalogue  made,  and  the 
Library  opened  to  the  public  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  at, a 
cost  of  $188.34.  It  was  unadvisable  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
old  shelf  catalogue,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  books,  and  the 
change  required  a  large  additional  amount  of  labor. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  method  of  giving  out 
and  registering  books,  added  much  to  the  labor,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  was  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  the  public,  besides 
creating  much  delay  and  confusion  at  the  desk. 

The  plan  was  changed  by  which  books  were  only  received  at 
the  desk,  and  the  drawings  registered  at  the  case.  The  good 
effect  was  evident  at  once.  It  stopped  the  leaving  of  volumes 
upon  the  ledges,  which  had  previously  averaged  not  less  than 
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five  hundred  per  day,  the  gathering  and  re-distributing  of  which 
had  been  a  severe  tax  upon  the  assistants,  and  suspended  the  pil- 
fering, which  could  not  be  prevented,  and  was  a  source  of  serious 
loss  to  the  Library. 

It  dissipated  the  crowds  which  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
it  a  lounging  place,  and  with  larger  average  drawings  than  were 
ever  before  known,  the  rooms  are  entirely  quiet,  and  the  num- 
bers present  never  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the 
assistants.  The  number  of  books  drawn  each  day  is  recorded  at 
the  close,  and  the  classifications  can  be  easily  determined,  and 
all  disagreements  as  to  dates  of  drawings  are  settled  satisfac- 
torily. The  public,  too,  can  be  waited  upon  deliberately,  and 
take  all  necessary  time  to  select  such  books  as  may  be  desired. 

As  the  statement  will  indicate,  the  loss  by  stealing  has  been 
considerable.  I  find  that  all  books  placed  upon  the  shelves 
since  April  1st,  at  which  time  the  new  system  went  into  opera- 
tion, almost  without  exception,  were  in  their  places  when  the 
account  was  taken,  thus  indicating  that  in  future  the  loss  will 
be  almost  nothing. 

Of  the  books  stolen,  the  largest  percentage  was  fiction  of  the 
most  sensational  character,  next  juvenile  works,  then  follow 
educational,  and  lastly,  those  pertaining  to  household  affairs, 
including  most  of  the  books  on  cooking.  The  intrinsic  value  is 
ngt  great,  as  they  were  mostly  well-worn,  and  small  volumes. 
The  losses  of  the  more  valuable  works  is  being  made  good,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  will  not  again  be  pilfered. 

Minor  changes  have  been  and  are  being  made  tending  to 
simplify  and  expedite  the  work,  and  thus  insure  an  almost  abso- 
lute correctness.  The  time  thus  gained  is  devoted  to  allowing 
those  who  draw  books  to  make  their  selections  deliberately.  I 
am  gratified  to  believe  that  very  general  satisfaction  is  the  result 
of  the  changes  made. 

I  have  endeavored  to  be  very  careful  in  the  registering  of  new 
names,  requiring  recommendations  where  it  seemed  proper,  but 
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am  persuaded  that  the  system  of  giving  tickets  is  faulty  and 
entails  the  loss  of  some  books.  As  a  free  library,  every  person 
should  be  entitled  to  its  privileges,  but  as  there  are  many  persons 
who  have  no  permanent  homes,  who,  when  delinquents,  cannot 
be  found,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  rule  be  made 
to  apply  to  those  who  have  no  fixed  places  of  residence. 

It  was  supposed,  when  I  assumed  the  duties  of  my  office, 
that  a  catalogue  of  the  books  was  already  prepared  for  the  press, 
but  I  found  it  of  no  practical  use.  There  were  titles  of  a  large 
number  of  books  not  in  the  Library,  and  of  others  in  the  Library 
not  in  the  lists,  and  besides,  the  removal  and  renumbering 
re<^uired  a  correction  of  every  card,  which  of  itself  would  take 
more  time  than  to  make  a  new  catalogue.  I  considered  it  would 
best  subserve  the  ends  desired  by  printing  the  catalogue  in  a  se- 
ries of  numbers,  under  classified  heads,  as  arranged  by  my  pre 
decessor,  and  as  my  suggestions  were  endorsed  by  your  honor- 
able Board,  the  copy  was  prepared  in  that  manner,  and  several 
series  have  already  been  printed,  and  have  been  sufficiently  used 
to  indicate  that  they  jidmirably  subserve  the  end  designed.  The 
pedant  might  suggest  that  all  immaterial  points  have  not  been 
followed  out,  but  it  was  not  designed  to  make  a  work  critically 
exact,  only  as  to  be  a  sure  guide  to  the  title  and  location  of  the 
books  upon  the  shelves.  I  have  devoted  for  many  months,  every 
hour  of  time  that  could  be  spared  from  my  other  duties  to  this 
work,  and  I  hope,  by  the  close  of  the  year,  that  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  all  the  English  books  in  the  Library  proper  will  be  fin- 
ished. A  German  catalogue  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
books  recently  imported  are  bound  and  placed  upon  the  shelves. 

No  attempt  was  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Library 
of  Reference  till  the  removal  into  the  present  rooms.  The  room 
devoted  to  that  purpose  is  22  by  52  feet  in  size,  with  ante-room 
and  closets,  is  thoroughly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  already 
this  department  is  attracting  the  attention  of  many  cultivated 
and  refined  persons.     It  contains  more  than  two  thousand  five 
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hundred  volumes,  many  of  them  I'are  and  costly  works,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  place  in  Cleveland  where  a  leisure  hour 
could  be  more  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent.  In  a  city  as 
large  iis  ours,  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  one  library 
in  which  could  be  found  the  books  to  which  the  student  and  the 
literary  man  could  refer,  and  the  nucleus  is  now  so  large  that 
with  a  fair  share  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  purchsisc  of 
books,  it  would  in  a  few  years  grow  into  importance  and  become 
an  institution  to  which  intellectual  citizens  could  point  with 
pride.  I  have  endeavored  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  library 
so  carefully  and  so  substantially,  that  each  division  will  grow 
in  harmony;  and  I  have  invited  the  co-operation  and  aid  of 
some  of  our  most  cultivated  and  respected  citizens,  who  express 
themselves  as  gratified  to  render  all  the  Jissistance  they  are  able, 
in  the  way  of  recommending  boo]vs  to  be  bought.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Library  second  my  own  views,  and  to  the  Chairman,  es- 
pecially, I  should  not  omit  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  for 
valuable  suggestions  and  aid  in  this  undertaking.  The  cata- 
logue of  this  department  will  be  prepared  with  special  care,  and 
every  subject  indexed,  so  as  to  be  a  complete  aid  to  those  who 
may  avail  themselves  of  its  use. 

So  far  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that  there  is 
such  a  department,  but  the  visitors  are  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  a  carefully  kept  account  shows  that  the  average  attendance 
is  sixty  per  day. 

It  having  been  stated  by  persons  ignorant  on  the  subject  that 
the  Library  was  a  rendezvous  for  improper  meetings  of  young 
persons,  where  they  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  I  beg 
leave,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  state  that  there  is  no  foundation 
in  truth  for  the  report.  My  time  is  given  every  night  in  the 
week  to  attendance  in  the  Library  rooms,  and  I  can  confidently 
assert  that  lounging  and  gossiping  does  not  exist.  Under  the 
present  system  it  is  uncommon  to  see  thirty  persons  in  the  rooms 
at  the  same  time,  and  this  with  an  average  drawing  of  seven 
hundred  volumes  per  day. 
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In  the  selection  of  new  books  the  Committee  have  taken 
si>ecial  care  to  try  to  elevate  the  standard  of  reading.  What  is 
termed  sensational  literature  is  excluded  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  older  works  of  that  character,  when  worn  out  and  con- 
demned, are  not  replaced.  It  is  a  work  which  requires  the 
nicest  discrimination  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  reading  and  make 
a  public  librajy  a  true  educator.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
responsibility  of  my  position,  and  nothing  has  taxed  my  atten- 
tion more  severely  than  the  effort  to  perform  this  work  well. 
There  has  been  a  little  improvement  in  the  piist  year  over  pre- 
vious ones  in  the  ciuality  of  the  books  read,  and  at  the  end  of 
another  year  I  hope  to  make  a  still  more  favorable  report. 

The  donations  to  the  Library  have  been  very  few,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  a  dozen  volumes  during  tlie  past  year. 
A  half  dozen  government  documents,  perhaps,  in  all,  have  been 
forwarded  by  members  of  Congress,  and  these  not  complete 
works.  Communications  will  be  opened  with  the  different  gov- 
ernment departments,  as  well  as  with  other  sources,  from  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  accessions  will  be  made  of  books  which 
could  not  be  well  bought.  It  requires  more  time  to  do  this  work 
than  I  have  been  able  to  give  it,  but  the  library  catalogue,  which 
has  so  long  demanded  my  attention,  will  soon  be  completed, 
and  I  shall  have  leisure  to  devote  to  this  important  subject. 

The  following  are  the  stat  stical  reports  of  the  different 
departments,  to  which  I  respectfully  invite  attention  : 

LIBRARY. 
WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  LIBRARY   UNDER   CLASSIFIED  HEADS: 

Travel .  1,369 

Social  Science  and  Special  History 783 

BeUes-Letfcres 106 

Fiction 6,496 

Juvenile 2,200 

Easajrs  and  Miscellany 923 

Wit  and  Anecdote 335 

Records  of  the  RebeUion 146 
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Natfural  History 425 

Biography 1,038 

Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History 819 

Poetry 875 

History 758 

German 1,081 

Collected 186 

Physical  (Geography  and  Geology 213 

Architecture,  Art  and  Music 260 

Education  and  History  of  Literature S75 

Astronomy,  Engineering  and  Mathematics If^ 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry 197 

General  Science  and  Useful  Arts 197 

Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Domestic  Science 186 

Elocution,  Etiquette  and  Games 182 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 909 

Politics  and  Law 155 

Botany,  Horticulture  and  Agriculture 183 

Ancient  History,  Archaeology  and  Mythology 246 

Games  and  Sporting 80 

Total  Volumbs  on  Shelves 19,960 

In  Reference  Room 2,629 

Odd  Volumes  not  in  Library 126 

In  Librarian's  Office 54 

Total  Volumes  in  Library 22,709 

Condemned  Books 300 

Volumes  Lost  and  Paid  for 10 

Missing 469 

23,548 

Number  of  Volumes  on  hand  at  end  of  previous  year 18,834 

Bought  since 4,592 

Donated 12 

Recovered  of  Missing 116 

23,548 

Of  the  missing  more  or  less  are  recovered,  particularly  those 
whicli  are  charged  to  drawers,  as  the  record  enables  us  in  many 
cases,  to  trace  and  reclaim  them.     I  presume  the  real  loss  from 
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stealing  from  the  time  of  opening,  October  18,  1875,  to  April  1, 
1876,  when  the  new  system  went  into  operation,  cannot  be  less 
than  three  hundred  volumes,  which  indicates  the  necessity  of 
the  change  made  in  the  method  of  registering. 

Of  the  condemed  books  four  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  were 
given  to  the  House  of  Correction,  two  hundred  and  fifty  vol- 
umes to  the  Friendly  Inns,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
balance  of  those  remaining  to  what  is  known  as  the  Flower 
Mission.  In  this  number  is  included  the  previously  condemned 
volumes  on  hand. 

CASES. 

Eight  cases  were  added  during  the  year,  four  for  the  Library 
j)roper,  and  four  for  the  Reference  Room,  at  a  cost  of  <;45lJ.OO. 

DRAWING    OF    BOOKS. 

The  Library  was  opened  to  the  public  after  its  removal  on 
the  18th  day  of  October,  1875,  and  the  following  is  a  record  of 
the  drawings  by  months  till  the  close,  August  31  : 

October  18  to  November  3(),  1875 :30,887 

December,  1875 16,267 

January,     1876 22, 188 

February,      "     20,W9 

March,  "     19,218 

April,  *'     17,845 

May,  -     15,563 

June,  '*     18,010 

July,  •'     11,471 

Total  Drawings 167,a52 

Average  Drawings  for  289  Working  Days Volumes,         698 

Highest  Nimiber  Drawn  in  One  Day 1,235 

SmaUest       "  "  **         291 

By  way  of  companson  I  give  the  drawings  of  a  fevr  other 
Libraries  as  quoted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chicago 
Library  : 

Chicago  Library,  49,024  volumes,  a  daily  average  issue  of 
1,366  volumes. 
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New  York  Mercantile  Library,  156,000  Tolames,  a  daily  aver- 
age of  666  rolnmes. 

Philadelphia  Mercantile   Library,  with    109,943  Tolumes,  a 
daily  average  issue  of  813  volnmes. 

Cincinnati  Public  Library,  with  78,249  volumes,  a  daily  aver- 
age issue  of  700  volumes. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average  daily  drawings,  with 
one-half  the  number  of  books  of  the  smallest  of  the  Libra- 
ries named,  is  larger  by  several  per  cent.  The  number  would 
have  been  considerably  greater  were  not  drawers  restricted  to 
two  books  to  a  family  at.  the  same  time,  and  a  strict  watch  kept 
to  prevent  school  children  from  exceeding  the  prescribed  limits. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  CIRCL'LATIOK. 

Having  no  accurate  data  by  which  to  make  comparison  with 
previous  years,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  reading  of  fiction  and 
juvenile  works  has  been  lessened,  but  as  restrictions  have  been 
placed  upon  the  drawings  of  children  attending  the  public 
schools,  I  have  no  doubt  there  has  been  an  improvement  The 
declining  of  the  Committee  to  purchase  works  of  a  particularly 
high  wrought  and  sensational  character  has  also  had  its  influence, 
and  the  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  works  in  other  depart- 
ments ought  to  have  some  influence  in  inducing  a  higher  aim  of 
many  who  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  Library.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  is  the  result,  after  a  cai'eful  examination,  and 
is  an  accurate  classification  of  the  circulation  : 

Fiction 60.13 

Juvenile 15.40 

History 8.05 

Biography 3.42 

Science  and  Arts 6.50 

Religious 75 

Poetry  and  Drama 1.05 

Travels 4.16 

German 5.65 

100.00 
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The  number  of  cards  now  ont  is  10,331  representing  25,827 
readers. 

purchase  of  books. 

Number  of  Volumes  Bought  during  pcust  year 4,593 

Cost  of  same. .$7,760.60 

Average  Cost  per  Volume $1 .69 

BINDING. 
October  and  November,  1875 90  volumes $48  87 


December,  1875 114 

January,     1876. 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 


116 

140 
94 
99 
50 

101 
66 

125 


55  30 
58  02 
68  70 
53  90 
55  28 
26  75 
48  78 
85  10 
60  21 


Total  Bills  fob  Year  for  Rs-Binding  and  New  Binding,  $506  41 

The  previous  year  the  cost  of  re-binding  was  $1,079.  The 
considerable  reduction  was  caused  by  strictly  scanning  the  vol- 
umes set  aside  for  re-binding,  and  doing  a  more  than  usual 
umonnt  of  repairing. 

In  the  Public  Library  of  Chicago,  almost  exactly  double  the 
size,  the  binding  bills  for  the  past  year,  according  to  Librarian's 
Report,  amounted  to  14,356.57;  and  the  annual  cost  for  the 
future  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $4,000,  and  **as  the  work 
increases  will  exceed  that  sum." 

FINES. 

The  amount  of  fines  collected  are  stated  in  months,  as  fol- 
lows : 

187i-0.  1870-6. 

September $18  00 

October 43  10 

November .    37  75  $82  40 

December 36  70  65  86 

January 16  10  53  60 

February 23  00  37  55 
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1874-6.  1876-€. 

March 43  40  44  35 

April 64  35  53  30 

May 46  10  55  83 

June 3985  47  95 

July 5290  3290 

August 16  75  28  72 

Total  Fines  for  1874-5—13  months 9437  50 

"        "    1875-6—9        "      W46  77 

Lost  Books  Paid  for — 10  volumes $11  35 

Subscriptions 6  00 

Old  Papers  sold 8  8f» 

Broken  Glass  paid  for 1  20 

Fine  Money  from  Previous  Year 133  79 

161  10 

Total  Receipts  for  Year 1607  87 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

H.  PuUer's  BiU— fitting  up $  96  34 

Co-Operative  Printing  Co 109  50 

P.  Watson— fitting  up  and  glazing 100  20 

Cleaning  Rooms 11  50 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Fixtures 7  45 

Postage,  and  postal  cards 44  75 

Ice  Bill  for  1875 8  85 

Labels 26  99 

Oil  Cloth  and  Mat 2  80 

Two  Loads  Sawdust 3  75 

Two  Journals  and  one  Index 14  00 

Two  Journals  and  eight  reams  Registry  Blanks ...    23  00 

Stationery,  Ink,  etc 74  56 

Recovering  Books 4  50 

Cleaning  Cases,  inside 8  00 

One  gross  Pencils 7  50 

Sundry  Expenses 17  06 

.560  65 

Balance  on  hand $  47  23 


A  portion  of  the  bills  nin  back  into  tlic  previous  year,  and 
blanks  and  journals  are  in  supply  for  the  year  to  come. 
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READIKG   ROOM. 

Located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  City  Hall,  the  Reading 
Room  is  accessible  to  the  public,  and  is  largely  visited.  The 
average  daily  attendance,  from  actual  count,  in  successive  weeks, 
is  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  except  Sunday.  The  expected 
popularity  of  keeping  open  on  Sunday  has  not  been  realized,  as 
the  attendance  has  averaged  less  than  fifty. 

The  mutilation  of  papers  has  become  a  serious  evil,  and  not- 
withstanding the  vigilance  of  the  attendant  in  charge,  the 
offenders  contrive  to  escape  detection.  I  would  recommend 
that  some  action  be  taken,  by  offering  a  reward,  or  in  some 
other  manner,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cutting  or  in  any  manner 
mutilating  the  publications  on  file. 

The  number  of  papers  and  periodicals  on  file  is  {is  follows, 
with  titles  appended  : 

DaUies 30 

Weeklies t>6 

Tri-WeekUee 1 

Magazines 12 

Qnarterlies 1 

German  Papers 3 

Bohemian 2 

Foreign 7 

DAILIES. 

N.  Y.  Tribune.  Boston  Post. 

N.  T.  Herald.  Baltimore  Sun. 

Chicago  Tribmie.  N.  O.  Picayune. 

*'       Times.  St.  Louis  Republican. 

Cincinnati  Commercial.  Springfield  Republican. 

"  Enquirer.  San  Francisco  BuUetin. 

PhUadelphia  Press.  Toronto  Globe. 

Pittsburgh  Commercial.  St.  Paul  Pioneer  and  Tribune. 

Detroit  Free  Press.  Denver  Times. 

**      Tribune.  Cleveland  Herald. 
Courier  JoumaL  "  Leader. 

Albany  Argus.  *^         Plain  Dealer. 

Ohio  State  Journal.  "  Wachter  am  Erie. 

Toledo  Blade.  **  Anzeiger. 

Buffalo  Commercial  **  Columbia. 

Sunday  /b|wt.--N.  Y.  Herald,  Times  and  World. 
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WEEKI4IES. 

N.  Y.  Observer. 

Journal  of  Education. 

N.  Y.  Ledger. 

Nation. 

The  Investigator 

Scientific  American. 

Trade  Review. 

Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Banner  of  Light. 

Harpers'  Weekly. 

Irish  World. 

<<       Bazar. 

Christian  Register. 

Frank  Leslie's  lUustrated  Newa 

"        Union. 

Florida  Sun,  (tri-weekly.) 

Woman's  Journal. 

Pokrok. 

Dekiicke  Listy. 

ENGLISH. 

The  Times. 

Atheneum. 

Illustrated  News. 

Spectator. 

Engineer. 

Punch. 

MAGAZINES. 

Littell's  Living  Age. 

Eclectic. 

St.  Nicholas. 

Galaxy. 

Demorest's. 

Atlantic. 

Godey's. 

Bcience  Monthly. 

Blackwood. 

Appletons'  Journal. 

Unitarian  Review. 

Scribner's. 

International  Review,  (six  times 

Lippincott's. 

a  year.) 

The  Reading  Room  is  a  popular  branch  of  the  Library.  In 
tlie  tabular  statement  it  will  be  seen  how  extensively  the  public 
avails  itself  of  its  benefits.  Accessions  to  the  number  of  publi- 
cations, both  newspapers  and  magazines,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  desirable,  and  the  present  room  can,  without  crowding, 
receive  the  necessary  stands  for  papers. 

It  was  a  gratification  to  be  continued  a  second  year  by  the 

unanimous  vote   of  your  honorable  Board,  and  it  will   be  my 

earnest  effort  to  thoroughly  merit  the  confidence  reposed  in  me. 

I  return  my  thanks  to  your  honorable  body,  and  especially  to  the 

Committees,  who  have  treated  me  with  uniform   respect  and 

consideration. 

I.  L.  BEARDSLEY, 

Librarian, 
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RULES 

FOR  THE  • 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS, 

AS    REVISED   MAY,    1876. 


GENERAL   RULES. 


1.  School  Terms. — The  First  Term  of  the  school  year 
commences  on  the  first  Monday  of  September^  and  ends  on  the 
Friday  preceding  Christmas.  The  Second  Term  commences  on 
the  first  Monday  of  January  and  continues  twelve  weeks.  The 
Third  Term  commences  after  a  vacation  of  two  weeks,  and  con- 
tinues eleven  or  twelve  weeks,  as  mdy  be  necessary  to  complete  a 
school  year  of  forty  weeks. 

2.  School  Hours. — The  hours  of  daily  sessions  of  the 
schools  shall  be  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  with  a  recess  of 
fifteen  minutes ;  and  from  2  to  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

3.  Holidays. — The  annual  Thanksgiving  Day  with  the 
following  Friday,  and  Washington's  Birthday,  shall  be  the  estab- 
lished holidays  of  the  schools. 

4.  Dismission. — No  dismissions  of  the  schools  at  other 
times  than  are  or  may  be  hereafter  provided  for  by  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  permitted,  on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  except 
on  the  written  order  of  the  Superintendent,  given  for  causes 
concerning  the  best  interests  of  the  school  or  schools  dismissed. 

5.  Dismissal  of  Card  and  Primer  Classes,  etc.— The 
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Card  and  Primer  Classes  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  all  First 
Reader  Classes  whose  average  age  is  eight  years  or  less,  may  be 
dismissed  at  recess  in  tlie  morning,  provided  that  no  pupil  shall 
be  thus  dismissed  against  the  wishes  of  its  parents. 

6.  Annual  Examination. — The  Annual  Examination  of 
all  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  last  term 
of  each  year,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  or  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

7.  School  Buildings  and  Premises. — No  Public  School 
building  or  premises  shall  be  rented,  or  permitted  to  be  occu- 
pied or  used  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever  than  for  Public 
Schools,  except  by  special  consent  of  the  Board. 

8.  Text  Books  to  be  Uniform. — The  studies  prescribed 
and  the  text-books  used  shall  be  such  only  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  Each  scholar  shall  be  provided 
with  the  required  books,  or,  after  due  notice  to  the  parents,  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  attendance. 

9.  The  Clerk  ^iay  Provide  Indigent  Pupils  with 
Books. — When  parents  are  unable  to  furnish  the  necessary 
books,  notice  of  the  fact,  with  a  list  of  those  needed  may  l>e  sent 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  who  may  then  provide  the  same  at 
the  expense  of  the  city,  according  to  the  rules  governing  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  other  supplies.  All  books  thus 
furnished  by  the  Clerk  shall  be  entered  on  the  first  page  of  the 
register,  numbered,  and  loaned  to  the  scholar  till  the  close  of 
the  term,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  report, 
monthly,  the  number  of  each  kind  of  book  thus  furnished  up  to 
date ;  and  at  the  close  of  each  term  to  collect  and  deposit  the 
same  with  the  Principal  of  the  School. 

10.  Change  of  Text  Books. — Whenever  any  new  text- 
book is  adopted  by  the  Board  to  the  exclusion  of  another  already 
in  use,  it  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  publisher,  or  his  agent,  to 
exchange  the  former  for  the  latter,  for  the  period  of  two  months, 
without  cost  to  those  pupils  who  have  been  provided  with  the 
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latter ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Principals  to  see  that  this  condition  is  fulfilled. 

11.  Transfer  of  Small  Classes. — The  Superintendeut  is 
authorized  to  temporarily  transfer  the  pupils  of  classes  composed 
of  less  than  five  in  number^  to  such  other  school  as  shall  be 
deemed  by  him  for  the  best  interest  of  both  of  them  ;  provided 
that  no  such  triansfer  be  made  that  shall  in  any  way  diminish 
the  grade  and  efficiency  of  said  school ;  and  the  Board  shall 
provide  for  the  transportation  of  such  scholars  from  school  to 
school,  at  the  Board's  expense. 

12.  Names  of  School  Buildings. — Each  of  the  school 
buildings  shall  be  known  to  the  Board  only  by  the  name  of  the 
principal  street  upon  wliich  said  building  is  located. 

GERMAN. 

13.  Organization  for  German  Instruction  in  Pri- 
mary Grades. — Every  eighty  or  one  hundred  pupils  in  the 
Primary  Schools  of  any  one  grade,  according  to  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  for  said  schools,  whoso  parents  or  guardians 
desire  them  to  pursue  the  study  of  English  and  German  con- 
jointly, shall  be  divided  into  two  sections,  to  be  placed  under 
the  instiniction  of  an  English  and  German  teacher,  who  shall 
exchange  sections  every  half  day,  ( the  pupils  or  teachers  ex- 
changing rooms,  as  may  seem  most  convenient,)  in  such  a  way 
that  the  pupils  of  both  sections  may  receive  an  equal  amount  of 
instruction  from  both  teachers  ;  and  to  this  end  they  shall  be 
governed  by  the  annexed  time  table  as  far  as  possible.  This  rule 
shall  not  prevent  the  organization  of  classes  of  forty  pupils, 
provided  that  a  teacher  can  be  found  for  the  same,  who  can 
teach  the  two  languages  with  accuracy  and  purity.  In  this 
respect,  great  care  shall  be  taken  that  pupils  may  not  be  taugl^t 
to  speak  either  language  with  faulty  accent  or  construction. 

14.  Organization  for  German  Instruction  in  Gram- 
mar Grades. — Whenever,  in  any  school,  forty  pupils  may  be 
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found  in  the  Grammar  School  classes^  whose  parents  or  guard- 
ians may  desire  them  to  continne  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage in  connection  with  their  English  studies,  a  teacher  of 
German  shall  be  employed,  and  the  pupils  of  the  several  classes 
shall  be  permitted  to  attend  his  instruction  for  one  lesson  of  not 
less  than  forty  minutes  per  day  ;  the  time  to  be  so  arranged  by 
the  Principal  of  the  district  as  to  prevent  any  interference  of  the 
German  and  English  studies.  All  classes  in  the  Grammar  De* 
partment  shall  have  at  least  four  lessons  per  week,  of  forty-five 
minutes  each. 

15.  Card  to  Childbek  of  German-Speakiko  Parent- 
age.—On  their  first  entrance  into  school  a  card  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  all  the  pupils  of  German-speaking  parentage,  making 
inquiry  as  to  whether  they  desire  their  children  to  study  Ger- 
man and  English  or  English  only.  And  the  replies  thereto  shall 
be  filed  for  future  reference,  and  the  pupils  classified  accord- 
ingly. 

16.  When  to  Begin  Study  of  German. — Pupils  desiring 
to  commence  the  study  of  the  German  language  shall  he  per- 
mitted to  do  so  only  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  geventh  years  of  the 
course,  as  provided  for  in  the  rules  of  the  schools,  unless  they 
show  on  due  examination  that  they  are  sufficiently  qualified  to 
pursue  the  study  with  other  classes  without  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  said  classes. 

17.  Transfers  of  Pupils  for  German  Instruction.— 
Children  not  residing  in  districts  for  which  German  instruction 
is  provided,  whose  parents  desire  them  to  pursue  that  study, 
may  obtain  a  transfer  to  said  schools  on  making  application  to 
the  Principal  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  who  shall  refer 
the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Boundaries. 

supervising  principals. 

18.  To  Act  as  Local  Superintendents. — The  Super- 
vising Principals,  as  local   Superintendents  of  all  the   schools 
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within  their  respective  districts,  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Instruction,  be  responsible  for  the  observance 
and  enforcement  of  the  I'ules  and  regulations  of  the  schools ; 
and  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
respect  and  deference  of  all  teachers  in  their  respective  districts. 

19.  Order  and  Cleanliness  about  School  Premises. — 
They  shall  see  that  good  order  is  maintained  upon  the  school 
premises,  and  in  the  neighborhood  thereof,  and  that  the  strictest 
cleanliness  is  maintained  in  the  school  buildings  and  outhouses 
helonging  thereto,  and  report  to  the  Clerk  any  negligence  of  the 
Janitors. 

20.  To  Classify  the  Pupils,  Make  Reports,  etc. — They 
shall  classify  the  pupils  in  the  different  grades,  according  to  the 
Course  of  Study,  and  shall,  in  every  way  possible,  co-operate 
with  the  Superintendent  in  advising  teachers  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  instructing  and  goveiiiing  their  schools. 

21.  To  Notify  Teachers  of  Rules,  Teachers'  Meetings, 
BTC. — They  shall  see  that  the  teachers  within  their  respective 
districts  are  promptly  notified  and  -duly  advised  as  to  all  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  government  and  classification 
of  their  schools,  and  that  they  carry  out  the  same  in  every  par- 
idcular.  They  shall  see  that  parents  are  duly  notified  of  the 
absence  of  their  children  in  all  cases  where  the  cause  of  absence 
is  unknown  or  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  teacher  ;  and  they  shall 
have  power  to  suspend  pupils  temporanly,  for  insubordination 
and  irregularity  of  attendance,  provided,  that  due  notice  of  the 
same  be  given,  without  delay,  to  the  parents  of  the  suspended 
pupil  and  to  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction. 

22.  To  Make  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Reports. — When 
required,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  Supervising  Princi- 
pals to  make  monthly  reports  to  the  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion, of  the  number  of  visits  made  by  them  respectively  to  the 
several  schools  under  their  supervision,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  time  spent  in  each  school. 
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23.  Records  to  be  Neatly  Kept,  and  Beports  Made 
Promptly. — They  shall  see  that  all  the  records  of  the  seTeral 
departments  are  neatly,  regularly  and  accurately  kept  by  the 
teachers,  according  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Super- 
intendent ;  and,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  day  specified  by 
the  rules  of  the  Board  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  they 
shall  transmit  to  the  Clerk  a  report  of  the  number  of  days' 
service  of  each  teacher  within  their  respective  district,  required 
by  the  Board  of  Education  or  Superintendent,  according  to  the 
blank  forms  furnished  them  for  the  purpose ;  and  they  shall 
communicate  such  other  information  as  the  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  require,  or  as  they  may  think  it  important  to 
communicate  ;  and  any  failure,  except  from  sickness,  to  file  the 
aforesaid  reports  with  the  Clerk  and  Superintendent,  according 
to  the  full  requirements  of  the  form  prescribed,  shall  debar 
them  from  the  reception  of  their  salary  till  the  same  is  satisfac- 
torily rendered  to  the  proper  officer. 

teachers. 

24.  Repairs  and  Supplies. — The  Principals  of  the  several 
Buildings  shall  transmit  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  a  list  of  all 
repairs  and  supplies  which  may  be  required,  the  teachers  of  all 
departments  reporting  the  same  to  the  Principal. 

25.  Examination. — No  person  shall  be  employed  as  a 
permanent  teacher,  or  on  trial  for  more  than  one  term,  in  any 
of  the  Public  Schools,  who  shall  not  first  have  passed  a  satisfac- 
tory examination,  and  received  a  certificate  thereof  from  the 
Board  of  Examiners. 

26.  Election. — The  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education  annually,  at  its  hist  regu- 
lar meeting  previous  to  the  close  of  the  schools  for  the  summer 
vacation,  and  shall  hold  their  positions  for  one  year  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  Board. 

27.  Teachers  to  be  Punctual  and  to  Report  Devia- 
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TiONS. — Teachers  shall  be  in  attendance  at  their  respective 
school  rooms,  and  open  the  same  for  the  reception  of  the  pupils 
at  least  twenty  minutes  before  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  fifteen  minutes  before  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. They  shall  also  invariably  report  their  own  tardiness, 
dismissal,  absence,  or  other  irregularities,  in  the  monthly  reports 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

28.  A  Copy  of  the  Regulations  to  be  Kept  in  Each 
School  Room. — Each  teacher  is  required  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
Regulations  at  all  times  in  his  or  her  school  room,  and  to  read 
to  the  scholars,  at  least  once  each  term,  so  much  of  the  same  as 
will  give  them  a  just  understanding  of  the  rules  by  which  they 
are  to  be  governed ;  also,  furnish,  annually,  each  family  repre- 
sented in  the  school  with  a  copy  of  the  rules  for  scholars. 

29.  Teachers  to  Know  and  Observe  the  Regulations. 
— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  all  School  Regulations,  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
Board  in  such  measures  as  will  best  secure  their  observance.  A 
faithful  compliance  with  these  rules  on  the  part  of  teachers  shall 
be  one  of  the  conditions  of  tiieir  retention. 

30.  To  Have  Care  of  School  Rooms. — Teachers  shall 
have  the  immediate  care  of  their  respective  school  rooms,  and 
be  held  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  all  furniture  and 
apparatus  thereunto  belonging,  and  they  shall  annually,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  give  the  Principal  an  inventory  of  all  furniture 
and  supphes  therein,  according  to  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings.  They  shall  also  co-operate  with 
the  Principal  in  securing  good  order  and  neatness  in  the  halls 
and  about  the  school  premises. 

31.  Warming  and  Ventilating. — Teachers  shall  pay 
careful  attention  to  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  their  school 
rooms.  In  houses  warmed  by  heated  air  from  chambers  below, 
they  will,  in  all  cases,  keep  the  lower  registers  of  the  ventilating 
flues  open,  and,  except  for  special   reasons,    the  upper  ones 
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closed ;  and  in  houses  heated  by  stoves,  or  by  any  direct  radi- 
ators, they  shall  ventilate  the  rooms  by  lowering  the  upper 
sashes,  taking  special  care  however,  that  the  children  be  not 
allowed  to  sit  in  currents  of  cold  air.  At  recess  the  teacher 
shall,  in  all  cases,  see  that  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  is  admit- 
ted to  the  room. 

32.  Teachers'  Meetings.— Teachers  shall  att43nd  all  reg- 
ular and  special  meetings  called  by  the  Superintendent,  and  no 
excuse  for  absence  shall  be  allowed  other  than  such  as  would 
justify  absence  from  a  regular  session  of  their  schools. 

33.  Teachers'  Visits  to  Other  Schools. — All  teachers 
may  be  allowed  one-half  day  during  the  first  term  of  each  school 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  one  or  more  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  city,  and  observing  the  modes  of  instruction  and 
discipline  therein  pursued.  The  Superintendent  may,  at  his 
discretion,  grant  to  such  teachers  as  may  desire  it,  an  additional 
half-day  each  year  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  prescribe  such  rules  as  he  may  deem  needful  for  secur- 
ing the  objects  for  which  such  visits  are  allowed. 

34.  Corporal  Punishment. — In  inflicting  corporal  pun- 
ishment,* (which  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  arising  from  flagrant  and  persistent  disobedience,)  no 
other  instrument  than  a  common  rod  or  whip  shall  be  employed, 

*The  foUowing  is  an  extract  from  the -report  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Discipline,  March  26, 1868.  It  is  here  inserted  because  it  embodies  the  senti- 
ments yet  held  by  the  Board  of  Education  : 

"  While  the  Board  are  of  the  opinion  that  corporal  punishment  can  not  be 
entirely  dispensed  with  in  our  schools,  they  are  decided  in  the  conviction  that 
it  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  flagrant  and  persistent  disobedience,  nor 
then  till  aU  other  means  are  exhausted. 

*'  The  best  teachers  are  those  who  rule  by  moral  influence ;  and  when  physi- 
cal infliction  is  necessary,  it  should  be  administered  with  deliberation  and  self- 
possession  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  without  doing  permanent  injury  to  the 
person,  and  with  a  view  to  the  best  moral  effect  upon  the  pupil  and  the  school." 
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and  all  cases  of  such  punishment  shall  be  reported  to  the  Super- 
intendent, according  to  the  form  and.  requirement  of  blanks,  to 
be  furnished  by  him  for  the  purpose. 

35.  Moral  Instruction.— It  shall  be  a  duty  of  the  first 
importance  on  the  part  of  teachers,  to  exercise  constant  super- 
vision and  care  over  the  general  conduct  of  their  scholars,  not 
only  while  in  school,  but  also  on  their  way  to  and  from  home ; 
and  they  are  especially  enjoined  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  to  inculcate  the  observance  of  correct  manners, 
habits  and  principles. 

36.  Study  as  Punishment. — No  proper  school  work  shall 
be  exacted  as  a  punishment. 

37.  Detentions  for  Punishment. — Xo  pupil  shall  be 
detained  at  noon  recess ;  and  a  pupil  detained  at  any  other 
recess  shall  be  allowed  to  go  out  immediately  thereafter.  No 
papila  shall  be  detained  in  the  afternoon  after  school  hours  for 
punishment  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time  unless  report  be 
made  of  the  names  and  offences  of  said  pupils  and  time  of 
detention,  according  to  blank  form  to  be  prepared  by  the  Super- 
intendent, nor  more  than  thirty  minutes  at  a  time.  This  rule 
shall  not  be  construed  to  forbid  the  detention  of  pupils  for 
study  for  thirty  minutes. 

38.  Teachers  to  Forbid  the  use  of  Oxalic  Acid. — The 
use  of  oxalic  ficid  or  other  deadly  poison  by  pupils  for  the 
removal  of  ink,  shall  be  forbidden  by  the  teachers  in  our 
schools,  except  in  the  laboratory. 

39.  Donations  not  Allowed. — No  donation  shall  be 
called  for  or  permitted  by  the  teachers  in  any  of  the  schools  in 
this  city  from  the  pupils  for  any  purpose  whatever,  unless  spe- 
cially authorized  by  this  Board. 

40.  Co-Operative  Duties  of  Special  and  Class  Teach- 
ers.— The  special  teachers  in  Penmanship,  Drawing  and  Music, 
if  any  such  be  employed,  shall  visit  regularly  and  impartially  the 
several  departments  in  which  they  are  expected  to  instruct ;  and 
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the  teachers  in  those  departments  shall  invariably  be  present 
to  preserve  order,  and  to  aid  in  such  measures  as  will  make  the 
special  instruction  most  valuable  to  the  scholars. 

41.  Agents,  Lectcjbers  and  Exhibitors. — No  teacher 
shall  permit  any  of  his  or  her  time,  or  that  of  the  school,  to  be 
occupied  in  school  hours  by  agents  of  books  or  apparatus,  lec- 
turers or  exhibitors.  And  no  notice  of  lectures,  concerts, 
exhibitions,  etc.,  by  or  in  behalf  of  parties  not  officially  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  shall  be  given  except  by  permission  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

42.  Complaints  Against  Teachers. — Any  parent  or 
guardian,  feeling  aggrieved  by  the  government  of  any  teacher, 
may  make  application  for  redress  to  the  Superintendent.  In 
case,  however,  that  dissatisfaction  arise  with  the  decision  of  the 
Superintendent,  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Discipline,  and  an  appeal  may  be  made  therefrom  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  shall  appoint  a  special  committee, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  of  full  effect,  as  the  decision 
of  the  Board. 

43.  Applications  to  the  Clerk  and  Superintendent. 
— All  applications  by  teachers  or  others,  concerning  school 
matters,  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  made  between  the  hours 
of  4  and  6  P.  M.,  on  school  days,  and  from  9  to  11  o'clock  A. 
M.,  on  Saturdays,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

44.  Choice  of  Optional  Studies. — No  supervisor  or 
teacher  shall  use  any  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  induce 
any  parent  or  guardian  to  select  any  particular  study  among  the 
optional  studies  allowed  by  the  Board.  This  rule  is  not  to  pre- 
vent teachers  from  answering  inquiries  of  parents  relative  U> 
choice  of  optional  studies. 

SCHOLARS. 

45.  None  to  be  Admitted  Under  Legal  Age. — No  child 
under  six  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Public  Schools. 
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In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  any  applicant,  the  teacher  may 
require  a  written  certificate  thereof  from  the  parent  or  guardian. 

46.  Kon-Residents. — None  but  children,  wards,  or  ap- 
prentices of  residents  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  shall  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  Public  Schools  free  ;  but  other  persons  within  the 
school  age,  on  the  payment  of  tuition  fees  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  may  be  admitted  whenever  the  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion is  satisfied  that  such  admission  will  not  occasion  ineonven- 
ience  to  resident  pupils. 

The  charges  for  tuition  of  non-residents  shall  be,  in  the 
High  Schools,  first  term,  sixteen  dollars;  second  and  third 
terms,  each,  twelve  dollars.  In  all  schools  of  lower  grades,  first 
term,  eight  dollars  ;  second  and  third  terms,  each,  six  dollars. 
On  the  presentation  of  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  city, 
for  the  fees  as  above  prescribed,  the  Superintendent  may  issue 
an  order  for  the  admission  of  said  non-residents  ;  but,  without 
such  an  order  from  the  Superintendent,  no  child  of  a  non-resi- 
dent shall  be  admitted  or  permitted  to  remain  in  school. 

47.  Scholars  to  attend  in  their  own  Districts. — No 
scholar  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  remain  in  any  Public  School 
out  of  his  or  her  own  district,  except  by  special  permission  of 
the  Committee  on  Boundaries,  to  be  granted  for  other  cause 
than  any  supposed  difference  in  the  character  of  the  schools  or 
of  individual  pupils  of  the  schools  in  question  ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  said  Committee  shall  refer  all  transfers  to  the  Board 
in  cases  where  they  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  proper 
distribution  of  pupils  among  the  several  schools.  In  case  of 
removal  from  one  School  District  to  another  within  any  school 
year,  parents  shall  have  the  privilege  of  continuing  their  chil- 
dren till  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  school  which  they  may  have 
attended  at  the  time  of  removal. 

48.  Vaccination. —  Contagious  Diseases. — No  pupil 
shall  be  received  in  any  Public  School  without  furnishing  a  sat- 
isfactory certificate  that  he  or  she  has  been  successfully  vaccin- 
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ated,  or  otherwise  protected  from  the  small  pox,  and  no  scholar 
affected  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or  directly 
exposed  to  the  same,  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  the  Public 
Schools. 

49.  Duties  of  Scholars. — Every  scholar  is  required  to 
attend  school  punctually  and  regularly ;  to  conform  to  all  the 
rules  of  the  schools  ;  to  obey  all  the  directions  of  the  teachers; 
to  observe  good  order  and  propriety  of  deportment ;  to  be  dili- 
gent in  study,  respectful  to  teachers,  and  kind  and  obliging  to 
schoolmates  ;  to  refrain  entirely  from  the  use  of  profane  or  im- 
proper language,  and  to  be  clean  and  neat  in  person  and  attire. 

50.  Absence  and  Tardiness. — After  each  morning  and 
afternoon  session  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  notify, 
without  exception,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  every  absent 
scholar,  and  of  every  one  tardy  without  excuse.  Children 
shall  not  be  sent  home  for  excuse,  when  tardy,  but  may  be 
required  to  furnish  an  excuse  at  the  next  morning  session  of 
the  school,  if  by  that  time  an  excuse  be  not  furnished  by  the 
parent  or  guardian ;  provided  that  notice  of  tardiness  shall  in 
every  case  be  served  according  to  this  rule. 

51.  The  Only  Excuse  for  Tardiness  or  Absence 
accepted  by  the  teacher  shall  be  for  sickness  or  some  urgent 
cause,  rendering  punctuality  impossible  or  extremely  incon- 
venient. When  excuses  are  considered  insufficient,  the  t-eacher 
shall  mark  on  the  record,  "Not  accepted,"  and  receive  the 
pupil  under  the  following  Rule  : 

52.  Suspension  for  Unnecessary  Absence. — Pupils  ab- 
sent for  more  than  three  half  days,  or  tardy  more  than  three 
times  in  any  one  school  month,  without  excuse  satisfactory  to 
the  teacher,  or  caupes  other  than  those  specified  in  the  preced- 
ing Rule,  unless  sufficient  guarantees  for  future  regularity  are 
given,  may  be  reported  by  teachers  to  the  Superintendent,  with 
a  recommendation  that  they  be  suspended  from  school  till  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  the  Superintendent  shall  have 
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power  to  cany  out  such  recommendation.  But  no  teacher  shall 
thus  report  any  pupil  until  he  or  she  shall  have  given  to  parents 
due  notice  of  the  delinquencies  of  their  children,  and  employed 
all  other  appropriate  means  to  secure  regularity. 

63.  Suspension  for  Misdemeanors. — Scholars  guilty  of 
the  above  or  other  irregularities,  and  habitually  neglectful  of 
their  studies  and  of  the  Rules  of  the  School,  may  be  required 
to  report  themselves  to  the  Superintendent  for  advice,  admoni- 
tion, reprimand  or  suspension. 

54.  Absentees  from  Examination.— -Any  pupil  who  shall 
absent  himself  from  any  regular  examination  of  the  schools,  and 
who  shall  fail  to  render  sufficient  excuse  for  such  absence,  may 
be  suspended  from  the  school  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board,  and  not  be  allowed  to  return  until  that  time,  without 
permission  from  the  Superintendent  or  Committee  on  Disci- 
pline. 

66.  Regular  Leave  of  Absence. — Application  for  regu- 
lar leave  of  absence  or  dismissal  must  be  made  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  may  grant  such  requests,  provided  they  do  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  regular  Course  of  Study.* 

56.  Dismissals — Leave  of  Absence. — No  scholar  shall  be 
dismissed,  saving  in  case  of  illness,  before  the  close  of  the 
school  hours,  except  at  the  written  request  of  the  parent  or 
guardian.  All  such  requests,  however,  shall  be  discouraged  by 
the  teacher  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  if  he  or  she  has  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  request  is  made  for  reasons  insufficient  to  war- 
rant the  interruption  of  the  pupil's  studies  and  recitations,  the 
request  shall  be  refused. 

67.  Damages  to  School  Property. — Scholars  who  shall 

♦Note.— Acertiflcate— to  the  effect  that  the  regular  leave  of  absence  de- 
sired wiU  not  ''  seriously  interfere  with  the  regular  Course  of  Study/'  that  is^ 
the  progrefB  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  school  —  is,  in  aU  cases,  required  from  the 
teacher,  before  the  application  is  entertained  by  the  Superintendent.— Super- 

UITEWOENT. 
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be  guilty  of  defacing  or  injuring  any  school  property  shall  be 
required  to  pay  in  full  for  all  damages.  Notices  of  such  dam- 
ages shall  be  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  scholar,  and 
in  default  of  payment,  the  case  shall  be  reported  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board,  who  shall  proceed  with  it  according  to  law. 
Scholars  thus  reported  to  the  Clerk  shall  not  afterwards  be 
allowed  to  attend  school  until  payment  of  damages  shall  have 
been  made,  or  the  case  otherwise  adjusted. 

58.  Scholars  to  Leave  the  School  Premises. — Scholars 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  assemble  about  the  school  premises  at 
unreasonable  hours  before  the  commencement  of  school,  nor 
remain  after  the  dismissal  of  the  same,  and  in  going  to  and 
from  school  they  shall  avoid  any  interference  with,  or  trespa.^s 
upon,  private  property. 

59.  Scholars  Remainixg  at  Xook  Eecess. — All  children 
attending  our  public  schools,  and  living  too  far  from  their 
respective  schools  to  go  home  to  dinner,  shall  have  the  privilege 
to  remain  in  the  school  building  between  the  hours  of  12  M. 
and  2  P.  M.,  and  the  janitor  of  the  different  buildings  shall 
keep  order  during  these  hours. 

THE   UNCLASSIFIED  SCHOOL. 

00.  Conditions  of  Admission. — Whenever,  on  due  inquiry 
and  investigation,  it  shall  appear  to  the  Supervising  Principal  of 
a  district  that  the  attendance  of  any  pupil,  either  by  reason  of 
incorrigibility  or  immoral  conduct,  is  pernicious  to  the  interests 
of  the  school  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  Supervising  Princi- 
pal shall  refer  the  case  in  full  to  the  Superintendent  of  Instnic- 
tion,  stating  the  reasons  which  may  have  led  him  to  that  con- 
clusion, and  at  the  same  time  he  shall  notify  the  parent  of  sai4 
reference  to  the  uperintendent.  Thereupon,  the  Superintend- 
ent may,  on  conference  with  the  parent,  transfer  the  said 
pupil  to  the  Unclassified  School,  if  no  objection  be  made  by  the 
parent ;  but  if  objection  be  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
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Superintendent  to  submit  the  ease,  with  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation pertaining  thereto,  to  the  Committee  on  Discipline,  who 
shall,  at  their  discretion,  return  the  pupil  back  to  the  school 
from  which  he  came,  for  further  trial,  assign  him  to  the  Unclas- 
sified School,  or  report  him  to  the  Board  for  expulsion,  as  they 
•nay  deem  best. 

61.  Return  to  Graded  Schools. — On  sufficient  evidence 
of  good  conduct,  the  Superintendent  may  return  a  pupil  thus 
assigned  to  the  Unclassified  School,  back  to  the  school  from 
which  he  came,  but  not  during  the  term  that  he  was  sent. 

62.  Studies. — The  studies  in  this  school  shall,  so  far  as 
the  number  of  classes  will  permit,  be  the  same  as  is  required  by 
the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  corresponding  grades  of 
the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  of  this  city,  provided  that 
the  branches  essential  to  classification  be  not  neglected.  In  all 
other  particulars  this  school  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  as 
prescribed  for  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 

duties  of  janitors. 

63.  Janitors  under  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Principals. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Janitors  of  the  several 
school  buildings,  during  the  sessions  of  the  schools,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  herein  prescribed,  to  yield  a 
ready  obedience  to  the  requests  and  directions  of  the  Principals 
of  the  schools.  During  vacation  they  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

64.  Sweeping,  Dusting  and  Cleaning. — They  shall  keep 
the  school  buildings,  water  closets,  basements  and  outhouses 
thoroughly  clean  and  free  from  lead  pencil  and  chalk  marks,  in 
which  latter  particular  they  shall  have  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  teachers,  as  directed  by  the  several  Principals.  They  shall 
sweep  the  school  rooms,  cloak  rooms,  and  halls,  and  thoroughly 
dust  the  woodwork  and  furniture  thereof  after  each  sweeping. 
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They  shall  dast  the  walls  of  the  school  rooms  and  of  the  halls  sa 
often  as  once  per  month  ;  they  shall  scrub  the  floors  and  wa8h 
the  woodwork,  windows  and  transoms,  as  often  as  they  may  be 
directed  by  the  Principals  of  their  respective  buildings;  and 
always  before  the  commencement  of  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms ;  they  shall  keep  the  school  yards  clean,  and  all  the 
walks,  both  inside  and  outside  the  fences  belonging  to  the  school 
grounds,  well  swept  and  free  from  snow,  and  when  covered  with 
ice,  said  walks  and  the  steps  around  the  building  shall  be  kept 
well  covered  with  ashes  or  saw  dust,  so  as  to  effectually  prevent 
slipping  thereon,  and  in  default  of  this  precaution  against  acci- 
dent, said  Janitors  shall  each  be  responsible  to  the  Board  for 
any  injury  caused  by  this  neglect. 

65.  Heating  Apparatus.— The  Janitors  shall  have  the 
exclutive  control  of  the  heating  apparatus,  under  the  direction 
of  the   Superintendent  of  Buildings ;  and  they  shall  be  held 
res])onsible  to  the  Board  for  any  damage  to  the  same  resulting 
from  their  carelessness  or  neglect ;    they  shall  report  promptly 
any  defect  in  the  steam  heating  apparatus,  furnaces,  stoves,  and     | 
stove  pipes,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  who  shall  have     | 
the  authority  to  repair  the  same  without  delay  ;  where  steam  is     | 
used  the  Janitor  in  charge  shall  promptly  turn  it  off  or  on  at     | 
the  request  of  the  teacher  desiring  the  change,  but  in  no  case     | 
shall   the  teacher  or  pupil   interfere  with  said  apparatus.    In     | 
school  buildings  heated  by  stoves  the  Janitors  shall  supply  coal     I 
for  said  stoves  as  directed  by  the  teacher  ;   and  they  shall  keej»     | 
the  stoves  well  blacked. 

66.  Miscellaneous. — They  shall  give  special  attention  to 
the  ventilation  of  the  school  rooms,  halls,  and  basements,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Principals  of  the  Schools  and  of  the  Sajier- 
intendent  of  Instruction ;  they  shall  fasten  loose  seats  to  the 
floor,  glaze  windows  when  necessary,  and  keep  the  window  cur- 
tains in  good  order ;  they  shall  wash  all  ink  wells  as  often  as; 
once  i)er  month,  if  required  to  do  so  by  the  Principal  of  tlie 
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school ;  and  they  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
required  of  them  not  inconsistent  with  the  duties  herein  pre- 
scribed. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

RULES  OF  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

1.  The  regular  English  examinations  of  the  Board  shall  be 
held  at  the  OflBice  of  Public  Schools,  72  Prospect  street,  com- 
mencing on  the  Friday  preceding  the  last  Saturday  of  every 
month,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  continuing  till  five  o'clock  P.  M., 
and  from  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  Saturday  following  till  five 
P.M.  The  regular  German  examinations  shall  be  held  at  the 
same  office  on  the  second  Friday  of  the  months  of  February, 
March,  July,  August,  October  and  December. 

2.  Candidates  who  are  not  present  at  the  appointed  hours 
shall  forfeit  the  right  to  examination.  None  who  have  failed  in 
their  examination  shall  be  admitted  to  a  second  examination 
( except  by  special  action  of  the  Board )  till  after  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  first. 

3.  All  English  candidates  shall  be  examined  in  Orthogra- 
phy, Definitions,  Reading,  English  Grammar,  Composition, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  American  History,  Physiology,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Music,  Drawing  and  Penmanship.  In 
addition  to  these  branches,  gentleirien  shall  be  examined  in 
General  History,  Physics  and  Algebra.  AH  German  candidates 
shall  be  examined  in  Beading,  Prthogi'aphy,  Oral  and  Written 
Translation,  German  and  English  Grammar,  German  Composi- 
tion and  Conversation,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and 
Penmanship.  For  positions  in  the  High  Schools,  candidates 
shall  be  examined  also  in  the  branches  proposed  to  be  taught  by 
them.  Teachers  of  special  branches  shall  be  examined  in  their 
special  branches  only. 
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4.  In  these  examinations^  all  papers  shall  be  marked  on  a 
scale  of  one  hundred.  Less  than  seventy-five  in  Grammar  or 
Arithmetic,  and  less  than  sixty  in  any  other  branch — or  less 
than  an  average  of  seventy-five  in  all  —  shall  be  considered  a 
failure  and  no  certificate  shall  be  issued,  except  in  Music,  Draw- 
ing and  Penmanship,  in  which  a  candidate  may  receive  a  certifi- 
cate and  be  conditioned  upon  a  lower  standard. 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

1876-77- 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal $2500  00 

Asristant 900  00 

Training  Teachers 900  00 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal €3000  00 

First  Male  Assistant 2000  00 

Second  Male  Assistant 1800  00 

Other  Male  Assistants 1300  00 

First  Female  Assistant; 1200  «) 

Second  Female  Assistant 1100  00 

Other  Female  Assistants 900  00 

WEST  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal IQ500  00 

First  Male  Assistant 1800  00 

Second  Male  Assistant 1800  00 

Other  Male  Assistants 1200  00 

First  Female  Assistant 1100  00 

Second   Female  Assistant 900  00 

EAST  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal $2500  00 

First  Male  Assistant 1100  00 

First  Female  Assistant 1100  00 
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GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Supervising  Principals $2500  00 

Principals  of  Brownell,  Kentucky,  Outhwaite,  Rockwell.  St. 

Clair,  Sterling  and  Tremont  Schools 1200  00 

Principals  of  Mayflower  and  Walnut  Schools 1000  00 

Principal  of  Case  School 950  00 

Principals  of  Hicks  and  Orchard  Schools 900  00 

Principals  of  Marion  and  Washington  Schools 800  00 

Principals  of  North,  Wade  and  Warren  Schools 750  00 

All  others  according  to  experience,  as  follows  : 

For  the  First  Year $400  00 

For  the  Second  Year 450  00 

For  the  Third  Year 500  00 

For  the  Fourth  Year 550  00 

All  teachers  whose  experience  has  been  acquired  as  above  in 
other  than  the  Cleveland  Schools,  or  Schools  of  an  equal  grade, 
and  whose  success  is  not  well  ascertained,  shall,  on  employment 
for  the  first  fourteen  weeks,  receive  the  salary  prescribed  for 
teachers  in  the  first  year  of  their  experience,  and  thereafter  the 
salary  prescribed  in  the  above  schedule ;  provided,  that  in  no 
case  shall  any  salary  be  advanced  except  on  good  and  sufl^ient 
evidence  of  decided  progress  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  pro- 
vided, further,  that  no  salary  shall  be  advanced  beyond  five 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year,  except  on  evidence  of  such 
eminent  success  as  shall  contribute  to  the  reputation  of  our 
schools,  and  in  no  case  shall  any  salary  be  advanced  beyond  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  except  in  the  case  of 
assistants  in  A  Grammar  classes,  who,  if  in  charge  of  9*  separate 
school  room,  shall  receive  nine  hundred  dollars ;  if  not,  they 
shall  receive  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  assistants  in  B 
Grammar  classes,  who,  if  in  charge  of  a  separate  school  room, 
shall  receive  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  if  not,  they  shall  receive 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  except  those  who  hear  but  one 
recitation  per  day  in  the  A  and  B  Grammar  classes,  whose  sal- 
aries shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Salaries  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
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The  evidence  to  which  reference  is  made  above,  shall,  in  all 
cases,  be  the  certificate  of  the  Supervising  Principal  of  the  di^l- 
trict,  stating  the  particulars  in  which  the  saccess  has  been 
attained,  countersigned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Instniction, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  and  also,  in  case  of 
doubt,  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

SPECIAL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supervising  Principal  of  German $3000  CM) 

Special  Superintendent  of  Primary  Instruction 1400  00 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Teacher  of  Music $2500  (JO 

Teacher  of  Drawing 2350  00 

Teacher  of  Penmanship 3000  00 

Under  the  above  rule  the  salaries  of  the  following  German 
Teachers  were  fixed,  October  2,  1876,  as  follows : 

Th.  Kirchberger,  RockweU |«»  Oil 

B.  Hartrath,  RockweU  and  BrowneU 800  00 

KarlF.  Preuss,  St.  Clair 850  00 

Mr.  WiUhelm,  Case  and  St.  Clair 750  00 

Mias  French,  Bolton  and  Euclid 850  Ot) 

Miss  Gender,  Outhwaite 850  Oil 

Miss  Riesterer,  Sterling  and  Outhwaite 850  00 

Mr.  Schoene,  Mayflower  and  Outhwaite 750  00 

Mr.  Schroeder,  Brownell 900  00 

Miss  Spenael,  Kentucky 900  00 

Miss  H.  Schuiz,  Orchard  and  Kentucky,  (to  be  advanced  accord-  • 

ing  to  experience) 450  00 

Mr.  Bai^,  Hicks 650  00 

Mr.  PretsDer,  Wade  and  Hicks,  fixed  by  experience 

MisB  H.  M.  Schuiz,  Tremont 750  00 
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COURSE    OF  STUDY 


PRIMARY  GRADES. 


FIRST  YEAR— First  Term. 

Rkadino. — Lessons  on  Cards.  A  few  words  to  be  first  learned 
by  the  word  method,  and  their  phonic  elements  to  be 
derived  by  analysis  :  the  letters  representing  those  elements 
to  be  pointed  out  and  learned,  and  finally  combined  into 
new  words,  ( synthesis, )  and  these  as  rapidly  as  possible 
into  sentences  and  short  stories.  To  assist  in  the  con- 
straction  of  sentences,  suitable  words,  containing  elements 
not  yet  learned,  may  be  taught  by  the  word  niethod.  The 
minimum  requirements  for  this  term  should  be  an  ability 
to  make  out  any  short  word  containing  the  short  sounds  of 
A  and  E,  combined  with  the  consonants  that  appear  in  the 
cards  so  far  as  studied.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  this  Term  should  be  with  the  use  of  the  black- 
board. From  the  very  first  the  proper  phrasing  of  sen- 
tences to  be  attended  to,  and  correct  modulations  of  the 
voice  to  be  cultivated. 

Slate  Writing. — Letters  and  words  to  be  printed  (or  written) 
as  learned.  Printing  words  at  dictation,  and  writing  words 
and  letters  after  copies  written  on  the  blackboard. 

Number. — Clear  and  ready  perceptions  of  number  from  one  to 
five  to  be  developed  with  use  of  objects,  and  at  every  suc- 
cessive step  all  possible  additions,  subtractions,  multiplica- 
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tions  and  divisions  of  integral  numbers  to  be  learaed  within 
each  limit  as  it  is  reached.*  Exercises  in  rapid  reckoning 
to  be  given  at  every  step,  and  applicate  problems  to  be 
varied  so  as  to  keep  np  the  interest  of  the  class.  Not  more 
than  twenty  minutes  per  day  should  be  allowed  for  instrac- 
tion  in  this  branch,  and  no  exercises  given  to  he  written  on 
the  slate. 

Lessons  on  Objects  and  Common  Things.  —Introduction  to 
the  school.  Talks  about  home,  toys,  parents,  names  of 
boys  and  girls.  Why  they  go  to  school,  etc.  Obedience  to 
parents  and  teachers.  Lessons  on  selected  objects  nuned 
on  the  cards.  Color,  size,  form,  weight  to  be  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  things  named,  during  this  and  suc- 
ceeding Terms  of  the  year.  The  classes  studying  (German 
will  take  the  Course  in  Object  Lessons  which  is  prescribed 
in  the  German  Coui^se  of  Study. 

Language. — It  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  great  pui> 
poses  of  the  introduction  of  Object  Lessons  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  language  of  the  child  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  just  &s 
far  as  possible,  he  is  to  be  encouraged  to  speak  in  complete 

*  For  instance,  at  the  very  first  step,  the  idea  of  one  or  unity  being  as  clearly 
settled  in  the  mind  of  the  pupUas  is  possible  at  this  stage,  he  immediately  learm 
to  answer  the  foUowing  questions:  If  one  be  taken  from  one  how  many  remain  r 
One  times  one  is  how  many  i  In  one  how  many  limes  one  f  Or,  as  soon  as  the 
idea  of  i\DO  is  presented  the  schohu*  learns  within  this  limit  that  one  and  one  are 
tvBo;  and  conversely,  that  (mt  taken  from  two  leaves  one;  that  tvoo  taken  from 
ivDO  leaves  nothing  ;  that  two  times  one  is  tufo^  and  that  one  times  two  is  two .  and 
conversely,  that  in  two  there  are  two  onen^  and  one  two.  Here  it  is  weU  to  intAv 
duce  the  characters  which  represent  one  and  two.  The  other  digits  may  be  pat 
into  use  as  the  class  progresses.  The  idea  of  three  being  brought  into  clear  con- 
ception, the  pupil  learns  that  1  and  1  and  1  are  3;  that  1  and  2,  and  2  and  I  are 
3;  and  conversely,  that  1  from  3  leaves  2;  that  2  from  3  leaves  1;  and,  as  a 
special  mode  of  addition,  he  learns  that  3  times  1  is  3;  that  2  times  1  and  1  more 
is  3;  and  1  times  2  and  1  more  is  3;  and  conversely,  that  in  3  there  are  three 
Ts,  one  2  and  1  over,  etc.  Four  B.nAfive  are  taken  in  like  manner,  and  the  work 
of  the  term  is  done. 
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sentences.  The  repetition  of  sentences  elaborated  by  the 
pnpik  of  a  class,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  teacher  has  its  advantages;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  success  is  found  only  in  eliciting  from  the 
children  the  spontaneous  expression  of  their  childish 
thoughts.  Systematic  correction  of  common  faults  in  the 
nse  of  language  to  be  commenced  in  this,  and  continued 
through  all  succeeding  grades. 

CoMPOBinoK. — At  first  merely  imitative.  Copying  words  and 
sentences  pi-inted  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  The 
children  to  be  encouraged  to  write  sentences  of  their  own 
as  soon  as  the  number  of  words  learned  will  permit. 

Physical  Exercises. — Every  half  hour. 


FIRST  YEAR— Second  Term. 

Reading — ^Cards  to  be  continued.  The  power  to  make  out  new 
words  from  phonic  elements  to  be  carefully  cultivated.  In 
exercises  of  this  kind  words  of  two  or  three  syllables  should 
be  frequently  employed.  Exercises  in  the  pronunciation  of 
words  at  a  glance  should  be  given  daily.  Longer  reading 
exercises  should  be  printed  or  written  on  the  blackboard. 
The  First  Reader  may  be  introduced  for  occasional  exer- 
cises at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

^LATE  Writixo. — Printing  words  at  dictation,  and  writing  the 
script  chanicters  after  copy,  continued. 

Xi'MBER.— Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of 
numbers  to  be  extended  step  by  step  to  ten,  the  four  opera- 
tions to  be  learned  within  the  successive  limits  as  they  are 
reached,  and  exercises  given  with  a  view  to  promote  rapid 
reckoning  as  well  as  thought. 

Lessoxs  ox  Objects. — Lessons  on  the  school  room,  its  parts, 
its  furniture.  What  belongs  to  the  child,  to  the  teacher,  to 
the  school,  and  how  they  should   be  kept.     Care  of  the 
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achool  room  and  its  furniture.  What  is  seen  on  the  way  to 
and  from  school.  Lessons  on  selected  objects  named  on  the 
cards. 

Language. — See  directions  for  the  First  Term.  The  pictures 
of  the  Reader  will  afford  themes  for  conversation.  Let  it  be* 
remembered  that  the  Lessons  on  Objects  are  not  designed 
for  imparting  information  ;  but,  by  exciting  the  attention  of 
the  child,  to  cultivate  his  observing  faculties,  and,  by  in- 
ducing him  to  talk  of  what  he  observes,  to  cultivate  free- 
dom and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

Composition. — The  imitative  exercises  of  the  firet  term  to  be 
continued,  but  the  scholars  to  be  led  to  more  independent 
work.  Just  so  soon  as  a  few  names  of  objects,  a  few  words 
expressive  of  quality,  and  a  few  words  of  action  are  learned 
80  that  they  can  be  read  and  written  (or  printed),  let  such 
objects  be  exhibited  and  such  actions  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  child  as  shall  require,  in  description  or  nar- 
ration, the  use  of  the  words  learned. 

Physical  Exercises. — At  least  every  half  hour. 


FIRST  YEAR— Third  Term. 

Reading. — Cards  to  be  completed  and  Reader  introduced. 
Words  spelled  by  sound  and  by  letter.  The  power  to  make 
out- longer  words  from  their  phonic  elements  and  the  habit 
of  pronouncing  words  at  sight,  to  be  assiduously  cultivated. 
The  reading  exercises  on  the  blackboard  to  be  extended. 

Slate  Writing. — Words  and  sentences  to  be  written  from 
copy  on  the  blackboard.  Printing  words  at  dictation  to  be 
continued  until  the  forms  of  the  script  character  are  so 
thoroughly  mastered  that  they  can  be  executed  with  con- 
siderable readiness. 

Numbers. — Drill  within  the  limit  reached  in  the  previous  term 
(10),  counting  with  and  without  objects  to  fifty.  No  prob- 
lem involving  more  than  one  step  of  reasoning  to  be  given. 
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LiKSsoxs  ON  Objects. — The  things  seen  on  the  way  to  and  from 
school ;  the  uses  and  parts  thereof.  The  stores  and  shops, 
with  a  few  of  the  more  common  avocations  of  men  and 
women.  Why  people  work.  Where  the  parents  get 
various  articles  of  food.  Lessons  on  pictures  and  on  se- 
lected objects  named  in  the  First  Reader.  Lessons  on  the 
human  body.     Common  physical  actions. 

CoMPOSiTiOK. — Same  as  the  Second  Term.  In  some  particulars, 
the  work  may  be  more  independent.  Several  words  may  be 
given  which  the  children  may  be  encouraged  to  incorporate 
into  short  "stories."  They  may  be  encouraged,  also,  to 
write  one  or  more  sentences  descriptive  of  objects  set 
before  them,  or  to  tell  what  they  see  done  at  any  moment 
the  teacher  may  require  it.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  make  these  exercises  so  difficult  as  to  discourage  the 
children.  Spontaneous  efforts,  even  the  rudest,  should  be 
praised.  Every  child,  at  this  stage,  should  be  able  to  write 
his  own  name,  the  name  of  his  teacher  and  of  the  school 
building. 

Physical  Exercises. — At  least  once  per  hour. 


SECOND  YEAR— First  Term. 
Readikg. — McGuffey's  Second  Reader.     Continued  drill  upon 
the  phonic  elements  of  words,  with  liberal  use  of  the  black- 
board. 

SPEiaLiNG. — All  words  occurring  in  the  reading  lessons  to  be 
written,  and  spelled  orally  by  sound  and  by  letter. 

Writing. — On  slates,  in  exercises  in  spelling  and  composition, 
and  from  copy,  either  on  slates  or  with  lead  pencil  and 
paper. 

Arithmetic — A  careful  review  of  and  drill  upon  all  the  work 
of  the  D  Grade.  Counting  with  and  without  object^  to  one 
hundred.     Exercises,  mental  and  written,  in  addition,  sub- 
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traction,  multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  to  fifteen. 
Exercises  in  notation  and  numeration  of  tens  illustrated 
objectively.  Concrete  examples  to  be  freely  used  in  this 
and  succeeding  Terms.     Roman  numerals  to  XV. 

Lessons  on  Objects  and  Common  Things.— Clothing  of  chil- 
dren, girls  and  boys,  on  working  days  and  on  Sundays.  The 
clothing  of  animals  as  compared  with  that  of  man.  Clean- 
liness enjoined.  Lessons  on  objects  named  in  the  Primer. 
Special  lessons  on  color.    The  human  body  and  its  motions. 

Language. — In  connection  with  object  lessons  and  reading: 
Care  to  be  taken  to  secure  correct  pronunciation,  complete 
sentences  and  clear  statements.  Pupils  not  only  to  describe 
the  pictures  in  their  Header,  but  to  be  encouraged  to  tell 
what  they  show.  The  latter  exercise  is  to  accompany  the 
reading  lesson. 

Composition. — Writing  sentences  containing  given  words,  and 
short  descriptions  derived  from  object  lessons  and  from 
pictui*es.     Accounts  of  things  done. 

Physical  Exercises. — Every  hour. 


SECOND   YEAR— Second  Term. 

Ri5ADiNG. — McGuffey's  Second  Reader  completed. 

Spelling  and  Writing. — Same  as  in  the  first  term.  The 
pupils  should  be  able  to  spell  and  to  write  the  names  of 
the  days  of  the  week,  and,  as  they  occur,  the  months  of 
the  year. 

Arithmetic. — Exercises,  mental  and  written,  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  to  twenty- 
five.  Exercises  in  notation  and  numeration  continued  to 
one  hundred.     Roman  numerals  to  XXV, 

Lessons  on  Objects  and  Common  Things  — Lessons  on  an- 
imals compared  with  man,  limb  with  limb,  action  with 
action.    The  five  senses.    Special  lessons  on  form  and  color. 
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Language. — In  connection  with  object  lessons  and  reading. 
Composition. — Same  as  in    first  term,   but    more   extended. 

Writing  requests  made  of  the  teuclier.     Systemacic  work  in 

sentence  building. 
Physical  Exercises. — Every  hour. 


SECOND  YEAR— Third  Term. 

Reading. — Course  to  be  fixed  at  discretion  of  Superintendent. 

Spelling  and  Writing. — Continued  as  in  preceding  terms. 

Arithmetic. — Exercises,  mental  and  written,  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  of  abstract  and  con- 
crete numbers  to  thirty.  Notation  and  numeration  to 
hundreds,  illustrated  objectively.     Roman  numerals  to  L. 

Lessons  on  Objects  and  Common  Things. — Food.  What  is 
eaten  raw?  How  prepared?  What  is  cooked  before  being 
eaten?  How  cooked?  Food  of  the  domestic  animals. 
The  child's  home.  Different  rooms  and  their  uses.  How 
lighted  ?  Warmed  ?  Habitations  of  animals  colnpared 
with  those  of  man.  Special  lessons  on  color,  form,  size 
and  weight.     Plants. 

Language. — As  in  the  preceding  term. 

Composition. — Same  as  in  previous  terms.  Systematic  exer- 
cises in  the  use  of  have,  do,  be,  see,  and  in  correction  of 
common  faults  in  the  use  of  the  same.  The  work  of  the 
year  should  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
capitals  for  the  pronoun  I  and  at  the  beginning  of  sen- 
tences, in  the  names  of  persons,  streets,  school,  days  of  the 
week,  the  months,  also  the  use  of  the  period  and  the  ques- 
tion mark. 


THIRD   YEAR  — First  Term. 
Reading. — McGuffey's  Third  Reader  to  Lesson  XXXV. 
Spelling. — All  words  to  be  spelled  by  sound,   and  by  letter 
orally  and  in  writing. 
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Writing. — On  slate  and  on  paper,  in  spelling  and  in  composi- 
tion exercises. 

Arithmetic. — Exercises,  mental  and  written,  in  addition,  sul>- 
traction,  multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  within  the 
limits  of  the  tables,  (100.)  Numeration  and  notation  of 
thousands  taught  objectively  and  exercises  in  the  same.  Ro- 
man numerals  to  C.  :' 

Lessons  on  Objects  and  Common  Things. — The  family  ami 
the  relative  duties  of  its  members.  The  occupations  of 
men  and  children.  Those  who  construct  dwellings,  make 
furniture,  utensils,  clothing,  supply  food,  etc.  The  mer- 
chant. Lessons  continued  oA  color,  form  and  weight. 
Liquid  measure  to  be  introdu(fed. 

Lessons  Preparatory  to  Geography. — Location  and  direc- 
tion of  things  in  the  school  room,  of  the  neighboring 
streets  and  public  buildings.  Directions  of  some  of  the 
principal  objects  throughout  the  city. 

Composition, — Writing  sentences  containing  given  words.  De- 
scriptions derived  from  object  lessons  and  pictures.  Narra- 
tion of  actions  performed  by  the  teacher  and  by  pupils 
under  direction  of  the  teacher. 


THIRD   YEAR— Second  Term. 

Reading. — McGuffey's  Third  Reader  completed. 

Spelling  and  Writing. — Same  as  in  the  First  Term. 

Arithmetic. — Notation,  numeration  and  addition,  to  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Multiplication  (the  multiplier  not  to  exceed 
nine).  The  idea  of  fractions  to  be  developed,  and  notatiou 
of  the  same  to  be  taught  to  tliirds.  Roman  numerals  to 
CO. 

Lessons  on  Objects  and  Common  Things. — Surroundings  of 
the  house,  yard,  stable,  garden.     What  is  in  them  ?     What 
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is  done  in  them  ?  How  should  they  be  kept  ?  The  various 
occupations  of  men  and  women  continued.  Lessons  on 
color^  form,  size,  weight  and  measure  continued.    Animals. 

Preparatiok  for  Geography. — The  use  of  maps  illustrated  by 
maps  of  the  school  room,  school  yard,  and  the  neighboring 
streets,  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

Composition.— Same  as  in  the  previous  Term.  Sentences  to  be 
constructed  containing  words  selected  from  the  reading 
lessons. 


THIRD  YEAR— Third  Term. 

Reading. — Course  to  be  fixed  at  discretion  of  Superintendent. 

Spelling. — From  the  Third  Reader,  to  be  continued. 

Writing. — Same  as  in  the  First  Term. 

Arithmetic. — Addition  and  multiplication  continued.  Sub- 
traction taught  and  illustrated  objectively.  Exercises  in 
subtraction,  minuend  not  to  exceed  thousands.  Notation 
of  simple  proper  fractions.  Exercises  in  single  step  reduc- 
tions (descending,)  on  such  parts  of  tables  as  may  be  de- 
rived from  Object  Lessons,  as  required  below. 

Lessons  on  Objects  and  Common  Things. — Lessons  on  the 
measures  —  bushel,  peck,  quart,  pint,  small  measures. 
Color  and  form.     Animals  and  plants. 

Preparation  for  Geography. — The  use  of  maps  illustrated 
by  maps  of  the  school  room,  school  yard,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing streets,  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  by  teacher  and 
pupil.     Directions  as  indicated  by  the  map  of  Cleveland. 

Composition. — Same  as  in  previous  Terms. 


FOURTH  YEAR— First  Term. 
Reading. — McGuffey's  Fourth  Reader  to  Lesson  XL. 
•Spelling. — All  words  in  reading  lesson  to  be  spelled  by  sound, 
and  by  letter,  orally  and  in  writing. 
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Writing. — On  slates,  in  exercises  in  spelling  and  composition, 
and  from  copy  with  pen  and  ink. 

Arithmetic. — Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion (multipliers  not  to  exceed  twenty-five,)  and  divisiou, 
(divisors  not  to  exceed  five.)  Reduction  of  mixed  numbers 
to  improper  fractions  and  the  contrary  ;  also,  single  step 
reduction  of  compound  numbers  to  correspond  with  object 
lessons.  All  concrete  examples  to  be  analyzed.  *'  Bay's 
Rudiments"  may  be  used. 

Lessons  on  Objects  and  Common  Things. — Forest  ti-ee^. 
Woods  and  their  uses.  Leaves  and  the  barks  of  different 
trees,  distinguishing  as  many  different  kinds  as  possible. 
Color,  form.  The  measures — ^yard,  foot,  inch.  The  weights 
—  pound,  half-pound,  quarter-pound  and  ounce. 

Geography. — Map  of  State  of  Ohio  to  be  taught  with  the  aid 
of  the  blackboard.  Productions  of  the  State  and  pursuits 
of  the  people.  To  "  Our  Country,"  in  Guyot's  Elementary 
Geography. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Writing  sentences  containing 
given  name  words,  action  words,  and  describing  and  limit- 
ing words;  and  selecting  the  same  from  the  Reader. 
Distinction  between  general  and  particular  name  words. 
Composition  based  on  object  lessons. 


FOURTH  YEAR— Second  Term. 
Reading. — McGuffey's  Fourth  Reader  completed. 
Spelling  and  Writing. — As  in  previous  terms. 

Arithmetic — Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, (  multipliers  not  to  exceed  one  hundred,)  and  in  short 
division.  Reduction  as  in  previous  terms.  Analysis  to  be 
continued.     Simple  calculations  of  surfaces  of  rectangles, 
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two  sides  being  given ;  and  of  triangles^  base  and  perpen- 
dicular height  being  given. 

LiESSOKS  ON  Objects  and  Common"  Things. — The  productions 
of  the  soil  in  and  about  Cleveland,  different  articles  of 
trade,  means  of  transportation,  etc. 

Geography. — Guyot's  Elementary  Geography,  "  Our  Country," 
with  oral  lessons  on  the  Map  of  the  World.  The  routes  of 
travel  to  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Buffalo  and  Cincin- 
nati. 

Gbammar  and  Composition. — Writing  sentences  predicating 
actions  and  qualities  of  given  objects,  selecting  words  from 
the  Header  which  denote  action  and  quality,  as  in  the  First 
Term.  Predicating  actions  in  times  past,  present  and 
future;  introducing  modifiers  of  the  action  word  to  tell 
where,  when,  how  and  what.  The  adverb.  Selecting 
words  from  the  Reader  which  denote  action,  present,  past 
and  future.     Composition  as  in  previous  terms. 


FOURTH  YEAR— Third  Term. 
Reading. — Course  to  be  fixed  by  the  Superintendent. 
Spelling. — From  the  Fourth  Reader,  reviewed. 
Writing. — Continued  as  in  previous  Terms. 

Arithmetic. — Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  short  division.  Reduction  to  correspond  with 
object  lessons.  Simple  calculation  of  contents  of  parallelo- 
pipedons,  dimensions  not  to  exceed  twenty. 

Lessons  on  Objects  and  Common  Things.— Manufactures 
of  Cleveland.  Objects  of  foreign  trade.  Spring;  what 
people  do  in  the  spring.  Summer  ;  what  people  do  in  the 
summer. 

Geography. — Guyot's  Elementary  Geography.  "  Other  Coun- 
tries,'' with  review  of  the  book. 
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Orammae  and  Composition. — Eeview  of  grammar  as  far  as 
already  taaght,  with  more  extended  exercises  in  Com][>osi- 
tion. 


GRAMMAR    GRADES. 


FIFTH  YEAR  — FiEST  Term. 

Reading. — Fifth  Reader,  the  first  forty  lessons.  Pupils  may 
be  encouraged,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, to  subscribe  for  some  periodical  for  young  folks : 
and,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  can  be  obtained, 
the  teachers  may  have  reading  exercises  in  the  same  once  or 
twice  per  week,  instead  of  reading  in  the  book  prescribed 
for  the  grade,  provided  that  no  child  be  required  to  pur- 
chase such  periodicaL 

Spelling. — In  the  first  forty  lessons  of  the  Reader,  with  all 
terms  in  use  in  school  work. 

Writing. — The  use  of  pen  and  ink  to  be  commenced  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  course.     Dictation  Exercises. 

Grammar. — Deduction  of  rules  for  changing  nouns  from  singu- 
lar to  plural  form.  Distinction  between  the  forms  of  the 
adjective  denoting  different  degrees  of  quality.  Subject  and 
predicate  to  be  introduced.  Selections  of  the  parts  of 
speech  already  introduced. 

Composition. — Exercises  in  narration.  Descriptive  exercises  to 
be  commenced. 

Arithmetic. — Long  division.  Federal  money  as  far  as  division. 
The  identity  of  this  system  of  notation  with  the  decimal 
system  to  be  pointed  out  and  illustrated.  Omit  Article  55 ; 
of  Text  Book.  Teachers  to  develop  principles  set  fortii  in 
Article  57.     Cancellation  to  be  omitted. 
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Geography. — The  Central  States,  commencing  at  Ohio  and 
proceeding  thence  to  contiguous  States,  with  oral  instruc- 
tion upon  subjects  of  Lessons  from  VII  to  XI,  Guyot's  In- 
termediate Geography. 


FIFTH  YEAR— SECoiirD  Term. 

Beading. — ^Fifth  Reader  completed,  with  prescribed  omissions. 

Spellubtg. — From  the  reading  lessons  ;  also  of  all  terms  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  several  branches 
taught. 

Obahmar. — Personal  pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions  and 
interjections.  Synthetic  exercises,  embracing  modifications 
of  subject  and  predicate  to  be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  the 
progress  of  the  class  will  permit. 

CouposiTiON. — As  in  preceding  term. 

AniTHHETic. — ^Federal  money  completed.  Reduction,  addition, 
subtraction  and  multiplication  of  dry  and  liquid  measures 
and  avoirdupois  weight. 

Geography. — The  Middle  Atlantic,  New  England  and  South 
Atlantic  States,  and  oral  lessons  Hpon  the  subjects  of  the 
first  seven  Lessons. 


FIFTH  YEAR— Third  Term. 

Reading. — Fifth  Reader  reviewed,  with  spelling. 

Grammar. — Person  and  gender  of  nouns  and  personal  pronouns, 
with  review  of  the  two  years'  course. 

Composition. — As  in  preceding  terms.     Letter  writing.   ' 

Arithmetic. — Reduction,  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplica- 
tion of  compound  numbers.  Troy  weight,  apothecaries' 
weight,  cloth  and  beer  measures  to  be  omitted. 

Geography. — The  United  States  completed,  with  review  of 
definitions. 
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SIXTH  YEAR  — FiEST  Term. 
Reading  and  Spelling.— Fifth  Reader.     Spelling  from  read- 
ing lessons^  and  spelling  of  all  technical  terms  introdaced 
in  the  course  of  instruction.     [See  Glass  D  with  reference 
to  periodicals.] 

Gbammab. — Synthetic  exercises ;  the  subject  modified  by  words 
and  phrases.  The  predicate  modified  by  the  same.  The 
adjective  and  adverbial  elements  to  be  introduced.  The 
verb  —  transitive  and  intransitive.  The  objective  element. 
Introduction  of  case.    Regular  and  irregular  verbs. 

Composition. — Narrative  and  descriptive  exercises  extended. 
Letter  writing  from  pupil,  to  pupil,  to  teacher,  to  parents 
and  absent  relatives,  on  the  business  of  the  school. 

Arithmetic. — Division  of  compound  numbers,  and  review  of 
the  entire  subject  of  compound  numbers.  The  subjects  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  to  be  developed  by  the 
teacher. 

Geogbaphy. — The  United  States  reviewed.  North  and  South 
America.     Geographical  abbreviations. 

Physics. — The  forces  of  Nature  and  the  most  important  appli- 
cation of  the  same  in  every-day  life.     Force  of  Attraction : 

—  Gravity  —  Plumb  line,  weight  balance.     Specific  Gravity 

—  smoke,  balloons,  swimming.  Magnetism  —  polarity  of 
magnets,  mariner's  compass.  Electricity  —  sources  of 
negative  and  positive,  lightning,  lightning  rods.  Coliesion 
and  Adhesion  —  Experiments  on  the  strength  of  wires  and 
ropes,  aggregate  states  of  matter,  porosity  ;  experiments  on 
adhesion  of  metals,  glass,  solids  and  liquids ;  gilding,  paint- 
ing, writing,  gluing,  familiar  facts  in  capillary  attraction. 
Review,  including  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  questions 
at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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SIXTH  YEAR  — Second  Term. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Fifth  Reader  completed,  with  pre- 
scribed omissions.     Spelling  as  above. 

Obahmar. — Synthetic  exercises  to  be  continued.  The  clause  to 
be  introduced.  Selections  of  all  the  parts  of  speech.  Verb, 
active  and  passive.  Tense.  Analysis  of  the  simple  sen- 
tence. 

Composition. — Narrative  and  descriptive  exercises  continued. 

Arithmetic. —  Development  of  fractions  —  terms  —  simple, 
proper  and  improper  fractions,  theorems,  reductions  to 
lowest  terms,  compound  to  simple,  common  denominator, 
addition  and  subtraction. 

Geography. — Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Geographical  abbre- 
viations. 

Physics. —  Force  of  Pressure :  —  Elasticity  —  Experimental 
proofs  of  brittleness,  malleability ;  useful  applications ; 
proofs  of  the  elasticity  of  gases  ;  air-chamber,  diving  bell. 
Pressure  of  Air  —  Dropping  and  testing  tubes,  oil-cans, 
Pneumatic  railways,  barometer,  vacuum.  Meteorology. 
Inertia  —  Laws  of  rest  and  motion,  fly-wheels,  projectiles, 
concussion,  energy.  Review,  including  sixty-three  questions 
at  the  end  of  the  book. 

SIXTH  YEAR  — Thibd  Term. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Fifth  Reader  reviewed.  Spelling  in 
all  lessons  read,  with  technical  terms  as  above. 

Gbammar. — Synthetic  exercises  continued.  The  subject  a  word, 
phrase  or  clause ;  the  predicate  a  noun,  an  adjective,  a 
verb.  Analysis  of  simple  sentences.  Review  of  previous 
work. 

Composition. — Letters  from  abroad  to  friends  at  home,  involv- 
ing narrations  and  descriptions. 
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Arithmrtic. — Multiplication,  division,  complex  fractions  and 
review  of  fractions  of  simple  numbers. 

Geography. — Australia.  The  entire  subject  reviewed*  (Jeo- 
graphical  abbreviations. 

Physics.— i/bWow  of  Masses  :^The  Inclined  Plane — Experi- 
ments. The  skid,  wedges,  axes,  knives,  plows,  loading  a 
wagon,  etc.  Lever — Experiments,  law,  application  to  ma- 
chines. Pendulum — Experiments ;  isochronism,  clocks  and 
watches.  Pressure  on  Fluids — Communicating  vessels, 
water  tower,  hydrostatic  press,  bellows,  breathing,  pumps, 
fire  engines.  RevieWy  including  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  questions  at  end  of  book. 


SEVENTH  YEAR  — First  Term. 

Readiko. — Selections  from  the  works  of  English  poets  and 
prose  writera  ;  the  poems  selected  to  be  read  entire.  Elo- 
cutionary exercises. 

Spelling. — Dictation  exercises.  Words  selected  from  text- 
books, etc.  DeWolf's  Spelling  Book  to  Part  II,  through 
the  year ;  also,  English  abbreviations,  on  page  161. 

Grammar. — Harvey's  Grammar  to  be  used.  Orthography,  ety- 
mology and  preliminary  lessons  in  syntax. 

Arithmetic. — The  subject  of  decimal  fractions  to  be  developed 
and  taught  through  to  reduction  of  compound  numbers. 
Common  and  decimal  fractions  of  compound  numbers  to  be 
taken  together,  and  the  correspondence  between  the  two  to 
be  kept  in  view. 

U.  S.  History. — Anderson's  History,  to  the  Revolution. 

Geography. — Review  of  the  work  assigned  for  the  First  Term 
to  Class  D  ;  one  lesson  per  week. 

Physics. —  Molecular  Motion  —  Sound  —  The  result  of  wave 
motion,  velocity.     Evaporation  —  fog,  clouds,  rain,  snow, 
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hail,  dew,  frost.  Heat  —  result  of  motion,  sources  of,  con- 
duction, good  and  bad  conductors,  practical  applications. 
Draught  —  chimneys,  ventilation.  Expansion  hy  Heat  — 
effects  in  nature,  applications,  thermometer  and  barometer. 
Review  —  including  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  book. 


SEVENTH  YEAR  — Second  Term. 

Reading. — Selections  from  poets  and  prose  writers  as  above, 
continued. 

Gbahmab. — Etymology,  with  incidental  instruction  in  syntax. 
Analysis  of  simple  sentences. 

Abithmetic. — Percentage  and  interest  to  partial  payments. 

U.  S.  History. — Through  the  Revolution. 

GBOGBAPHY.-Review  of  the  work  assigned  to  Class  D  for  the 
Second  Term ;  one  lesson  per  week. 

Physics. — The  Steam  Engine  —  Historically  developed,  Papin's 
apparatus,  atmospheric  engine,  high  and  low  pressure  en- 
gines, locomotive.  The  conservation  of  force,  conversion  of 
force  into  heat,  or  motion  ;  work,  mechanical  equivalent. 
Review  —  including  forty-one  questions  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 


SEVENTH  YEAR  — Thibd  Term. 
Reading. — See  First  Term. 
Grammar. — Orthography  and  Etymology  completed.    Synthetic 

exercises,  introducing  the  compound  sentence.     Analysis  of 

the  same. 
Arithmetic. — Ratio,  proportion  and  aliquots.     Review  of  the 

subject  so  far  as  completed. 
Geography. — Review  of  work  assigned  to  Class  D  for  the  Third 

Term  ;  one  lesson  per  week. 
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Physics. —  Light  —  sources,  direction,  radiant  and  regular 
reflection,  invisible  direction,  refraction,  prisms,  lenses. 
Color — spectrum,  rainbow,  cause  of  color,  practical  appli- 
cations. Chemical  Electricity  —  construction  of  battery, 
effect  of  current  upon  magnetic  needle,  upon  soft  iron; 
telegraph.  Revieto,  including  eighty-three  questions  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 


EIGHTH  YEAR  — First  Term. 

Reading. — Reading  as  in  Glass  B,  and  elocutionary  exercises. 

Spelling. — DeWolf  s  Speller  to  Part  III,  through  the  year. 
Words  selected  from  the  text-books  used.  Latin  abbrevia- 
tions on  page  162. 

Grammar. — Analysis  and  Syntax. 

Arithmetic. — Review  of  preyious  vrork,  and  advance  to  an- 
alysis. 

U.  S.  History. — Anderson's  History,  from  Section  V  to  Sec- 
tion VIII. 

Geography. — Review  of  the  work  assigned  to  the  C  Class  for 
the  First  Term  ;  one  lesson  per  week. 


EIGHTH  YEAR— Second  Term. 
Reading.— See  First  Term. 
Grammar. — Analysis  and  Syntax. 

Arithmetic — Book  completed,  with  omissions  prescribed  by 
the  Superintendent. 

U.  S.  History.— Anderson's  History,   Sections  VIII  and  IX, 
with  oral  instruction  on  the  Constitution. 

Geography. — Review  of  the  work  assigned  to  the  0  Class  for 
the  Second  Term ;  one  lesson  per  week. 
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EIGHTH  YEAR— Third  Term. 

Readin^g. — See  First  Term. 

Grakkab. — ^Entire  subject  to  be  reviewed. 

Arithmetic. — The  entire  subject  to  be  reviewed,  with  omis- 
sions as  above. 

TJ.  S.  History. — To  be  reviewed. 

Geography. — Beview  of  the  United  States ;  one  lesson  per 
week. 


fioursc  of  Study— $ctraan  Seportmcnt. 


PRIMAJRY  GRADES. 

[TWO  BOT7B8  A  DAT.] 

FIRST  YEAR— First  Term. 

Beading. — Reading  from  blackboard  and  cards.  At  the  end  of 
Term,  the  primer,  "  Lese-und  Sprachbuch,  I.  Kreis,"  by  L. 
R  Klemm,  is  to  be  introduced.  Words  to  be  analyzed  into 
their  phonic  elements.  Explanation  of  reading  matter; 
correct  accentuation  of  words. 

Slate  Writing — Only  those  letters  occurring  in  reading  mat- 
ter ;  correct  position  of  body  and  hand.  The  teacher's 
writing  on  the  blackboard  must  be  in  all  cases  correct. 
Double  lines  on  slate. 

Object  Lessons. — See  "  Detailed  Course  "  for  Object  Lessons. 

Orthography. — In  connection  with  reading.  Precise  viewing 
of  the  words  ;  copying ;  writing  at  dictation  words  which 
have  been  analyzed  into  their  phonic  elements. 

Language. — In  connection  with  object  lessons.  Practice  in 
expressing  thoughts  in  complete  sentences  ;  pronunciation 
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according  to  sound ;  correction  of  frequently  occurring 
mistakes  to  be  continued  through  all  succeeding  grades. 
Singular  and  plural  of  nouns  ;  practice  in  the  poasesfflTe 
pronouns  and  use  of  the  possessive  case.  Verses  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

Translations. — Free  rendering  of  fables  and  stories,  but  no 
verbal  translations. 

Singing. — Besides  those  exercises  prescribed  in   the  English 
Course,  a  few  cheerful  German  juvenile  songs. 


FIRST  YEAR  — Second  Term. 

Reading.— First  half  of  Klemm's  "  I.  Bureis;"  reading  from  the 
blackboard  ;  emphasis.     See  also  First  Term. 

Sla1?e  Writing. — Small  letters  and  capitals,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  book.     See  also  First  Term. 

Object  Lessons. — See  Detailed  Course. 

Orthography. — Analyzing,  copying  and  writing  words  at  dic- 
tation from  reading  matter.     Sec  also  First  Term. 

Language. — As  in  First  Term. 

Translation. — Easy  matter  from  Reader  and  language  lessons. 

Singing.— As  in  First  Term. 


FIRST  YEAR  — Third  Term. 

Reading. — Second  half  of  Klemm's  "I.  Kreis."  See  First  and 

Second  Terms. 
Slate  Writing. — As  in  First  and  Second  Terms. 
Object  Lessons. — See  Detailed  Course. 
Orthography. — See  First  and  Second  Terms. 
Language. — See  First  and  Second  Terms. 
Translation. — Easy  pieces  from  the  English  and  from  the 

German  Reader,  as  in  First  Term. 
Singing. — See  First  Term. 
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SECOND  YEAR— First  Term. 

Reading. — Klemm's  "Lese-undSprachbuch,!!.  Kreis,"  sixteen 
weeks;  distinct  accentaation,  natural  emphasis,  questioning 
on  reading  matter,  with  special  reference  to  training  in  the 
use  of  language. 

Slate  Writing. — The  small  letters  according  to  genetic  succes- 
sion.    Compare  First  Term  of  First  Year. 

Object  Lessons. — See  Detailed  Course. 

Orthography. — Words  with  h,  ie,  aa,  oo,  ee ;  also  those  with 
sz,  tz,  ck,  and  double  consonants  ;  '^  Umlaut ; "  analyzing 
words  ;  writing  of  words  and  small  sentences  at  dictation, 
(correct  if  according  to  sound  ; )  frequent  copying  from  the 
Reader. 

Language. — As  in  First  Year ;  also  memorizing  short  poems, 
relating  fables  and  stories ;  correct  use  of  the  genders,  cases, 
and  tenses.     See  remark  in  First  Term  of  First  Year. 

Translation. — ^Easy  fables  and  stories  of  English  Reader  into 
German,  and  of  German  Reader  into  English.  (This  branch 
not  to  be  taught  independently,  but  in  connection  with 
reading  and  language  lessons.  It  is  entirely  oral  in  this 
grade.) 

Singing.— As  in  previous  grade. 


SECOND  YEAR— Second  Term. 

Reading.— Klemm's  '"IL  Kreis,"  twelve  weeks.  See  First 
Term. 

Slate  Writing. — The  capital  letters  according  to  genetic  suc- 
cession.    Compare  First  Term  of  First  Year. 

Object  Lessons. — See  Detailed  Course. 

Orthography. — As  in  First  Term  ;  dictation  and  copying. 

Language. — As  in  First  Term ;  constructing  sentences  mth 
reference  to  the  correction  of  common  faults. 

Translation  and  Singing.— As  in  First  Term. 
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SECOND  YEAR  — Thied  Term. 
Reading.— Klemm's  "II.  Kreis,"  twelve  weeks. 
Slate  Writing.— As  in  First  and  Second  Terms. 
Object  Lessons. — See  Detailed  Course. 
Orthography. — As  in  First  Term.     Correction  of  mistakes  on 

blackboard. 
Language. — As  in  First  and  Second  Terms.     Subjects  for 

these  lessons  may  be  taken  from  the  object  lessons. 
Translation  and  Singing. — As  in  First  Term. 


THIRD  YEAR— First  Term. 

Reading. — Klemm's  "Lese-und  Sprachbuch,  III.  Kreis,"  six- 
teen weeks.  Explanations,  and  questions  on  reading  mat- 
ter ;  punctuation  marks  and  emphasis. 

Writing. — Henze's  Copy  Book,  No.  1,  using  lead  pencil ;  cor- 
rect position  of  the  body  and.  hand;  exercise  on  slate 
continued. 

Object  Lessons. — See  Detailed  Course. 

Orthography. — Several  consonants  in  the  beginning  and  end 
of  words.  Spelling  in  place  of  "Lautiren."  Also  exercises 
like  those  in  C  Primary. 

Language. — Compare  First  and  Second  Year;  use  of  adjectives 
as  agreeing  with  nouns;  pronouns;  prepositions.  The 
teacher  should  try  to  make  his  pupils  productive,  by  having 
them  write  down  thoughts  resulting  from  object  lessons. 
Memorizing  poems  and  fables. 

Translation. — Simple  and  compound  sentences  from  English 
and  German  Readers;  (exercises  partly  written,  partly 
oral.) 

Singing.— As  in  First  and  Second  Year;  cheerful  popular  songs. 
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THIRD  YEAR  — Second  Term. 
Reading. — Klemm's   "III.  Kreis/'  twelve  weeks.     See  First 

Term. 
Writing. — Henze's  Copy  Book,  No.  I.   completed.     No.  11. 

commenced ;  lead  pencil. 
Object  Lessons. — See  Detailed  Course. 
Orthography. — ^Use  of  capitals ;   a  few  punctuation  marks. 

See  First  Term. 
Language. — Formation  and  writing  of  sentences  with  reference 

to  what  the  objects  do ;   how,  where  and  what  they  are  ; 

when,  where,  how  and  why  anything  is  done  ;  writing  short 

poems  from  memory.     See  also  First  Term. 
Translation. — As  in  First  Term,  orally  and  on  slate. 
Singing. — As  in  First  Term. 


THIRD  YEAR  — Third  Term. 
Reading. — Klemm's    "III.  Kreis,"  twelve  weeks.     See  First 

Term. 
Writing. — Henze's  Copy  Book,  No.  11.  completed. 
Object  Lessons. — See  Detailed  Course. 
Orthography,  Language,  Translation  and  Singing. — As 

in  First  and  Second  Terms. 


FOURTH  YEAR— First  Term. 

Reading. — Klemm's  "Lese-und  Sprachbuch,  IV.  Kreis,"  six- 
teen weeks.  Fluency,  emphasis,  punctuation  marks; 
scholars  shall  be  required  to  give  an  intelligent  explanation 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson. 

Writing. — Henze's  Copy  Book,  No.  III.  commenced. 

Object  Lessons. — See  Detailed  Course, 
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Orthogbaphy. — Words  of  similar  sound ;  dictation,  copy- 
ing, writing  from  memory ;  thorough  corrections  on  the 
blackboard,  so  that  all  the  pupils  of  the  class  profit  bv 
them. 

Lakguage. — Compare  First,  Second  and  Third  Years ;  subjects 
for  language  lessons  may  be  found  in  III.  German  Reader, 
from  page  1  to  63. 

Trakslatiok. — Simple  and  compound  sentences  from  the 
English  and  German  Readers  ;  ( exercises  both  oral  and 
written.) 

SiKGiNG  — Easy  popular  songs  of  one  and  two  parts. 


FOURTH  YEAR  — Secokd  Term, 
Reading.— Klemm's   "IV.   Kreis,"  twelve  weeks.     See  First 

Term. 
Writing.— Henze's  Copy  Book,  No.  III.  completed.    No.  IV. 

commenced. 
Object  Lessons. — See  Detailed  Course. 
Obthography,  Language,  Translation  and  Singing.— As 

in  First  Term. 


FOURTH  YEAR— Third  Term. 
Reading. — Klemm's   "IV.  Kreis,"  twelve  weeks.     See  First 

Term. 
Writing.— Henze's  Copy  Book,  No.  IV.  completed. 
Object  Lessons. — See  Detailed  Course. 
Orthography,  Language,  Translation  and  Singing.— As 

in  First  and  Second  Terms. 

Remarks. — The  five  aims  of  object  lessons  are :  1.  Obserratioii  and 
training  of  the  senses.  2.  Formation  of  notions  and  ideas.  S.  Development  of 
the  reasoning  faculties.  4.  Expression  of  thought  in  proper  language.  5.  Ac. 
quiring  knowledge. 

*'  Wiedemann's  300  Preparations  for  Object  Lessons''  wiU  serve  as  a  Guide 
for  the  teacher. 
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GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

CPOBTT-riYX  XIVT7TXS  ▲  DAT.] 

FIFTH  YEAR— First  Term. 

Object  Lessons. — Topics  from  Natural  History ;  Zoology ; 
preparations  for  composition. 

Reading. — "IV.  Buch  fur  Schule  and  Haus/'  Part  II,  by  H. 
Reffelk.  Compare  course  of  previous  grades ;  practice  to 
express  thoughts  in  grammatical,  well  arranged  sentences. 
This  is  to  be  insisted  upon  in  every  grade.  Declamations 
of  four  memorized  poems  to  be  selected  by  the  Superintend- 
ent. 

Gbahmae. — I.  Chapter  of  Panitz's  I.  concentric  circle.  This 
book  is  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  only. 

Composition. — Simple  sentences  with  subject,  predicate,  and 
object ;  special  stress  upon  choice  of  adjectives ;  for  compo- 
sition subjects,  take  objects  familiar  to  the  children.  A 
few  properties,  some  actions,  comparison;  usefulness  of 
object  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  every  composition.  Occa- 
sional writing  of  little  stories  and  poetry  from  memory, 
or  immediately  after  hearing  the  same  read. 

Writing. — Henze's  Copy  Book,  No.  V.  commenced  with  pen 
and  ink. 

Translation. — Exercises  from  "  Doerner's  German -English 
Guide,"  to  be  continued  through  the  four  Grammar  Grades, 
and  translations  oral  and  in  writing.  Every  composition  to 
be  translated ;  also  selections  from  English  and  German 
reading  matter.  Particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  trans- 
lation from  the  English  into  German. 

FIFTH  YEAR— Second  Term. 
Object  Lessons. — Topics  from  Natural  History ;  Botany.    See 
First  Term. 
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Beading. — See  First  Term.     Pour  new  poems. 

Grammar. — 2.  Chapter  of  Panitz's  1.  concentric  circle.  See 
First  Term. 

Composition. — As  in  First  Term  ;  special  reference  to  declen- 
sion of  articles,  nouns  and  adjectives. 

Writing.— Henze's  Copy  Book,  No.  V.  completed.  No.  VL 
commenced. 

Translation. — As  in  First  Term  ;  idiomatic  speech. 

FIFTH  YE AB  — Third  Term. 

Object  Lessons. — Topics  taken  from  the  Reader ;  see  First 
Term. 

Eeading. — See  First  Term.     Four  new  poems ;  recapitulation. 

Grammar. — Selections  of  3.  and  4.  chapter  of  Panitz's  concen- 
tric circle,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent.  See 
First  Term.     Review. 

Composition. — ^As  in  the  First  and  Second  Terms ;  special  ref- 
erence to  compound  and  derived  adjectives,  nouns  and 
verbs. 

Writing.— Henze's  Copy  Book,  No.  VI.  completed. 

Translation. — As  in  First  Term.  Review  of  First  and  Second 
Terms. 

SIXTH  YEAR— First  Term. 

Object  Lessons. — Topics  from  Natural  History  and  Qeog- 
raphy. 

Reading.—"  IV.  Lese-und  Lehrbuch,"  by  H.  Reffelt.  Com- 
pare First  Term  of  Fifth  Year.  Four  poems  to  be  memo- 
rized and  recited  before  the  class  ;  careful  attention  to  be 
paid  to  emphasis. 

Grammar. — 1.  Chapter  of  Panitz's  2.  concentric  circle. 
See  First  Term  of  Fifth  Year. 
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Composition. — Simple  and  compound  sentences  containing  ad- 
verbial elements^  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  verbs 
and  conjunctions ;  also  complex  sentences  with  relative 
clauses.  Subjects  to  be  taken  from  Natural  History,  Geog- 
raphy and  Reader. 

Writing. — Henze's  Copy  Book,  No.  VII  commenced.  Compo- 
sition and  translation  to  be  copied  neatly  at  home. 

Translation. — "Doerner's  Guide;"  translation  of  composi- 
tions and  other  German  and  English  reading  matter.  See 
Firat  Term  of  Fifth  Year. 


SIXTH  YEAR— Second  Term. 
Object  Lessons. — Topics  from  Natural  History  and  Geogra- 
phy- 
Reading. — "  IV.  Lese-und  Lehrbuch."  See  First  Term.     Four 

poems. 
Grammar. — 2.  Chapter  of  Panitz's  2.  concentric  circle.     See 

First  Term  of  Fifth  Year. 
Composition. — As  in  the  first  term  ;  particular  attention  to  be 

paid  to  pronouns,  auxiliaries  and  prepositions. 
Writing. — Henze's  Copy  Book,  No.  VII  completed.  No.  VIII 

commenced.   .  See  First  Term. 
Translation. — See  First   Term,   especially   English  reading 

matter. 

SIXTH  YEAR— Third  Term. 

Object  Lessons. — Topics  taken  from  the  Reader.  History, 
inventions. 

Reading. — "IV.  Lese-und  Lehrbuch"  finished.  See  First 
Term.     Four  poems. 

Grammar. — 3.  Chapter  of  Panitz's  2.  concentric  circle.  Re- 
view. 
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Composition. — As  in  First  and  Second  Terms;  particolar 
attention  to  be  paid  to  compound  and  derived  nouns, 
verbs,  adjectives  and  comparison. 

Writing.— Henze's  Copy  Book,  No.  VIII  completed. 
Translation.— See  First  Term,   especially    English  reading 
matter.     Review  of  First  and  Second  Terms. 


SEVENTH  YEAR  — First  Term. 

Object  Lessons. — Topics  from  Hotze's  "First  Lessons  in 
Physics." 

Reading.— "IV.  Lese-und  Lehrbuch;"  first  half  of  the  book. 
Compare  First  Term  of  Fifth  Year.  Four  poems,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  taken  from  the  Reader. 

Grammar. — Fourteen  paragraphs  of  I.  Chapter  of  Panitz's  3. 
concentric  circle.  This  book  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
only. 

Composition. —  Complex  sentences  ( Satzverbindungea  und 
Satzgefuege);  punctuation  marks;  special  care  in  regard  to 
agreement  and  to  clearness  of  expression ;  attention  to  be 
paid  to  irregular  verbs  and  words  of  foreign  origin.  Sul)- 
jects — Reading  matter,  discoveries  and  inventions;  obtain- 
ing metals  ;  topics  on  lessons  in  physics ;  biographies ; 
written  repetition  of  stories  told  ;  the  teacher  reads  a  fable 
before  the  class,  the  pupils  afterward  write  the  moral. 

Writing. — Henze's  Copy  Book,  No.  IX.  Review  of  the  genetic 
succession  of  the  capital  letters. 

Translation. — "  Doerner's  Guide  ;"  translation  of  comiKwi- 
tions  and  of  German  and  English  reading  matter. 

SEVENTH  YEAR— Second  Term. 
Object  Lessons. — As  in  First  Term.     Subjects  for  composi- 
tion to  be  prepared. 
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Reading. — As  in  the  First  Term.     Four  poems  or  short  pieces 

of  prose. 
Grammar. — From  paragraph  15  to  25,  chapter  1.  of  Panitz's  3. 

concentric  circle.     See  First  Term. 
Composition. — x\s  ir  First  Term.     Special  care  in  regard  to 

the   different  kinds  of  pronouns  and   objects  in  different' 

cases. 
Writing. — Copying  of  compositions  and  translations. 
Translation. — As  in  First  Term.     Translation  of  newspaper 

items. 


SEVENTH  YEAR— Third  Term. 
Object  Lessons. — As  in  First  Term.     Review  of  the  work  in 

First  and  Second  Terms. 
Reading. — As  in  First  Term.     Four  poems  or  short  pieces  of 

prose. 
Grammar  — 2.  Chapter  of  Panitz's  3.  concentric  circle.     See 

First  Term.     Review. 
Composition. — As  in  First  Term.     Kurze  Perioden. 
Writing. — As  in  Second  Term.     Kurze  Perioden. 
Translation. — As  in  First  Term.     Translation  of  German  and 

English  proverbs.     Review  of  First  and  Second  Terms. 


EIGHTH  YEAR  — First  Term. 
Object  Lessons. — Topics  from   Hotze's    "First    Ijessons  in 

Physics." 
Reading. — "IV.  Lese-und  Lehrbuch."    Compare  First  Term 

of  Fifth  Year.     Four  poems  to  be  memorized. 
Grammar. — 1.  Chapter  of  Panitz's  4.  concentric  circle. 
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CoMPOsiTiOK. — Perioden.  Special  care  in  regard  to  clearness  of 
expression  and  avoidance  of  superfluous  words.  Subjects — 
lessons  in  physics,  topics  on  abstract  subjects,  letters. 

Writixo. — Copying  of  compositions  and  translations. 

Translation. — **Doerner's  Guide  ;"  compositions  and  English 
reading  matter. 


EIGHTH  YEAR  — Second  Term. 

Object  Lessons. — As  in  First  Term.  Subjects  of  composition 
to  be  prepared. 

Reading. — As  in  First  Term.  Four  poems  or  classic  prose 
orations. 

Grammar. — 2.  Chapter  of  Panitz's  4.  concentric  circle.   Review. 

Composition. — As  in  First  Term.  Compare  the  three  previous 
grades  ;  also  letters. 

Writing. — As  in  First  Term.  Since  there  are  no  special  pen- 
manship lessons  in  this  ^rade,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  writing  ia  composition  and  translation  books. 

Translation. — As  in  First  Term.  Every  written  translation 
is  to  be  prepared  orally. 


EIGHTH  YEAR  — Third  Term. 

Object  Lessons. — As  in  First  Term.  Review  of  the  work  in 
First  and  Second  Terms. 

Reading. — As  in  First  Term.     Review  of  the  whole  book. 

Grammar. — 2.  Chapter  of  Panitz's  4.  concentric  circle.  Review. 

Composition. — As  in  First  Term ;  also  newspaper  reports,  tele- 
grams, advertisements. 

Writing. — As  in  First  Term.     See  remark  in  Second  Term. 
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Translation. — Proverbial  phrases  and  quotations  from  class- 
ics.    Review  of  the  work  in  First  and  Second  Terms. 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 
The  teacher's  attention  is'  called  to  five  things,  which  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  : . 

1.  The  scholar  should  learn  to  read  with  fluency,  proper 
emphasis,  and  correct  pronunciation. 

2.  He  should  learn  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  what- 
ever he  reads,  and  to  speak  in  complete,  well-arranged  sen- 
tences. 

3.  He  should  learn  the  most  necessary  rules  of  Grammar 
(only  very  few  technical  -terms  need  to  be  given),  so  as  to  be 
able  to  decide  whether  he  speaks  correctly. 

4.  He  should  learn  to  write  neatly  and  elegantly. 

5.  He  should  learn  to  translate  readily  into  German  or 
English,  orally  or  in  writing. 


ENGLISH  CLASSES. 

(EngllBh  Paplli  are  sappoied  to  Uke  up  the  study  of  Oerman  in  the  Third  School  Tear.) 
THIRD   YEAR. 

"Ahn's  First  German  Book,"  by  Dr.  P.  Henn.  The  pupils 
must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  German  letters,  in  print 
and  script ;  they  must  learn  to  read,  write  and  translate 
with  fluency  the  exercises  which  the  book  contains.  Both 
parts  of  this  little  volume  are  to  be  begun  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  translation  exercises  of  the  second  part  alternate  with 
the  reading,  writing  and  sjvelling  exercises  of  the  first  part. 
Every  word  or  phrase  which  is  taught,  should  be  used  in 
German  conversation.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  regular 
weekly  colloquial  exercises  may  be  commenced. 
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FOUBTH    YEAR. 

*'  Aim's  First  German  Book,"  by  Dr.  P.  Henn,  completed.  All 
English  exercises  to  be  translated  in  writing.  The  neces- 
sary grammatical  explanations  on  the  subject  of  each  lesson 
must  have  distinct  bearing  upon  the  English  grammar; 
thus,  by  means  of  comparative  grammar,  associations  of 
thought  will  be  created  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  which 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  child's  knowledge  of  both  lan- 
guages. Memorizing  of  short  verses.  Daily  Conversation 
lessons  ;  subjects  to  be  either  real  objects  or  pictures. 

FIFTH   YEAR. 

•'Ahn's  Second  German  Book."  The  first  half  of  the  book. 
All  English  exercises  to  be  translated  in  writing.  As 
regards  Grammar,  see  Fourth  Year.  Some  of  the  reading 
pieces  in  the  German  Reader  are  to  be  read,  translated  and 
made  subjects  of  colloquial  lessons.  Poems  to  be  memor- 
ized and  recited.     Daily  conversation  lessons. 

SIXTH    YEAR. 

''  Ahn's  Second  German  Book,"  completed.  All  English  exer- 
cises to  be  translated  in  writing.  Grammar :  what  the 
lessons  require,  but  with  reference  to  English  Grammar. 
Teachers  should  use  the  "I.  Part  of  Ahn's  Easy  Method" 
for  this  purpose  ;  also  "Harvey's  English  Grammar"  as  a 
guide.  Some  of  the  reading  pieces  of  the  German  Reader 
are  to  be  read,  translated  and  made  subjects  of  colloquial 
lessons.  Poems  to 'be  memorized  and  recited.  Regular 
conversation  lessons  every  day.  Paradigms  to  be  memorized. 

SEVENTH   YEAR. 

''  Doerner's  Guide,"  first  half  of  the  book.  All  English  exercises 
to  be  written.  As  regards  Grammar,  see  Sixth  Year.  In 
this  grade  composition  work  should  commence ;  short  nar- 
rations, easy  descriptions,  and  the  like.     Some  of  the  read- 
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ing  pieces  of  the  German  Reader  are  to  be  read,  translated 
and  used  in  colloquial  lessons.  Poems  to  be  memorized  and 
recited.  Daily  conversation  lessons.  Paradigms  to  be 
memorized. 

EIGHTH    YEAR. 

Translation:  All  English  lessons  of  '^Doerner's  Guide,"  Second 
Part ;  short  articles  from  English  and  German  juvenile 
periodicals  (like  Every  Monday,  and  others).  Short  Ger- 
man compositions,  letter  writing  and  summaries  of  the 
object  or  colloquial  exercises.  A  part  of  every  daily  lesson 
must  be  devoted  to  German  Conversation.  From  the  poems 
in  the  German  Readers,  the  teacher  may  choose  one  every 
month  and  have  it  memorized  and  recited.  Grammar  i 
Review  of  paradigms. 
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Setaifed  SoutseforStjeds  andfanguagcfcssons 

FOR  THE  GERMAN  DEPARTMENT. 


FOR  THE  FOUR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Objects.— I.  Term  — Table,  chair,  slate,  i>encil,  crayon,  blackboard,  bell,  door, 
window,  book.  Their  names  and  the  names  of  their  parts:  resemblance 
and  difference  among  these  objects,  as  to  position,  form,  size,  use,  propor- 
tion, color,  material.  Notions  of  *'  mine  and  thine,"  obtaining,  purchasing, 
keeping,  presenting,  borrowing,  etc. 

II.  Term  —  Head,  face,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  cheeks,  ears,  hair,  trunk,  arms, 
shoulders,  upper  and  lower  arm,  elbow,  wrist,  hand,  fingers,  thumb,  joints, 
legs,  hip,  thigh,  knees,  ankles,  feet,  heels,  sole,  toes,  nails. — The  body  as  a 
whole,  its  actions  and  qualities,  some  of  the  parts;  five  senses,  voice.— Some 
living  beings  :  cow,  hon^e,  dog,  cat,  mouse,  canary,  fish,  butterfly.  Their 
parts  compared  with  those  of  the  human  body;  other  qualities  and  actions 
peculiar  to  animals.  Food:— apple,  peach,  cherry,  grape,  potato,  tomato, 
turnip,  pea,  bread,  meat,  butter,  milk,  water,  vinegar,  sugar,  salt  Where 
food  is  obtained,  for  what  purpose,  how  prepared,  waste,  abuse,  excess, 
proper  time. 

III.  Term  —  Clothing :  Hat,  bonnet,  shoe,  boot,  apron,  jacket,  dress^  coat 
Comparison  with  clothing  of  animals,  sources,  preparation,  purpose,  wash- 
ing, cleanliness,  order.— Objects  for  the  child^s  home:  Knife,  fork,  i^mon, 
tumbler,  plate,  cup,  ring,  ball,  cane,  basket,  bucket,  broom,  clock,  candle, 
soap,  ^onge,  coal,  stove.—  The  child's  house  :  Parlor,  sitting  and  bed- 
room, kitchen,  cellar,  use  of  each,  light,  furniture,  heating,  building  the 
house,  material,  carpenter  and  mason.  Oeneral  annual  review.  ( N.  B.  All 
these  objects  should  be  mentioned,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  them  dis- 
cussed minutely.  The  teacher  may  choose  from  the  above  mentioned 
objects  at  least  ten  every  term.) 

Language. — In  this  grade  particular  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  gender  of 
nouns,  to  formation  of  the  plural  number,  to  the  use  of  possessive  case  and 
possessive  pronouns.  As  soon  as  possible  the  above  mentioned  names 
should  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  sentences  formed  orally  and  then 
written  on  the  slates.    This  is  the  first  feeble  beginning  of  composition. 
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Short  verses  and  proverbial  expressions  in  prose  and  poetry  should  be 
memorized  by  all  the  pupils,  and  recited  singly  and  in  chorus.  These 
verses  may  be  written  down  from  memory  as  soon  as  the  class  is  far 
enough  advanced.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  practice  of  having  the 
children  frame  two  or  three  sentences,  relative  to  the  object  lesson  of  the 
day,  should  be  extended  so  as  to  let  them  write  down  whatever  they 
remember  of  the  object  lesson,  without  oral  preparation.  These  latter 
exercises  are  tests  of  their  progress  in  the  expression  of  thought.  The 
teacher  may  watch  the  language  of  the  pupil  and  correct  frequently  occur- 
ring mistakes  before  the  whole  class. 


SECOND    YEAI?. 

Objects. — I.  Term — Many  objects  from  the  list  for  D  Primary  may  be  used 
besides :  books,  desks,  school-bag,  rules,  pen,  ink,  floor,  ceiling,  walls,  roof. 
— ^The  family:  father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  servants  and  relatives;  what 
each  does,  where  and  how  and  why  he  does  it,  nursing,  illness. — The  human 
body,  functions  of  the  organs,  classiflcation  of  the  parts;  to  this  add  lessons 
on  health,  how  to  preserve  it. — Actions:  of  the  head,  raising,  bowing,  nod- 
ding, turning,  shaking,  rolling;  of  the  arms,  hanging,  bending,  stretching, 
twining,  twisting,  twirling,  folding,  swinging,  thrusting  ;  of  the  legs, 
stretching,  bending,  lifting,  swinging,  kicking,  walking,  running,  hopping, 
skipping,  jumping,  dancing. 

II.  Term  —  Clothing:  besides  the  articles  named  in  the  list  for  D  Primar>'': 
cap,  shawl,  coat,  pantaloons ;  comparison  as  to  form,  size,  make  ;  as  to 
material :  wool,  cotton,  silk,  straw,  leather,  fur,  felt,  paper.— Lessons  on 
order  and  taste. — Animals  :  work  to  be  performed  by  them,  draught  ani- 
mals, wagon  ;  food,  milk,  stable,  cage,  dog  the  servant  of  man,  cattle  in  the 
pasture,  slaughtering,  meat,  fat,  skin ;  cruelty  to  animals,  coverings  of  the 
animal  compared  to  garments  of  men. — Surroundings  of  the  house:  yard, 
bam,  stable,  garden,  well ;  diagram  drawn  on  the  blackboard ;  work  done 
in  and  about  these  different  places  ;  dwellings  of  tame  and  wild  animals.— 
Some  plants  and  flowers :  rose,  lily,  pink,  grass,  vines,  tree,  fruit :  color 
and  odor  of  flowers,  taste  of  fruits;  parts  of  plants  and  their  manifold  forms, 
roots,  stem,  branches,  buds,  leaves,  blossoms,  fruit,  seeds.  Other  qualities 
of  fruit:  juicy,  hard,  mellow,  green,  ripe,  tough,  rich,  etc. 

III.  Term — The  city.— First,  street  and  neighborhood,  then  diagrams  on  the 
blackboard ;  private  and  public  buildings.  Environs  of  the  city,  compari- 
son between  town  and  country,  what  they  have  in  common,  what  they 
diflfer  in  ;  wagon  roads,  footpaths,  bridges,  pavement ;  distances,  direction 
of  places  familiar  to  the  class  ;  diagram  on  the  blackboard.     (Prei)aratiou 
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for  the  study  of  Geography.)  Different  trades  and  occupations  of  men  : — 
workshop,  tailor,  shoemaker,  hatter,  milliner,  seamstress,  mason,  plasterer, 
whitewasher,  paper-hanger,  carpenter,  glazier,  blacksmith,  cooper,  butcher, 
baker,  miller  ;  articles  they  produce,  material  used.  Tools.  (General  an- 
nual review.  (N.  B. — See  foot  note,  "  D  Primary.") 
Language. — Gender  and  number  of  nouns,  use  of  pronouns,  correct  use  of 
objective  case,  (especially  mir  and  mich  ;)  correctness  in  the  use  of  the 
tenses,  conformity  of  the  same,  also  the  most  important  punctuation  marks. 
Forming  complete  sentences,  orally  and  in  writing.  Almost  all  corrections 
may  be  made  before  the  class,  often  on  the  blackboard,  mutual  corrections 
aim  may  be  resorted  to.  Good  compositions  may,  with  advantage,  be 
'WTitten  on  the  blackboard  by  the  pupils.  The  class  must  be  led  to  connect 
several  sentences,  this  will  slowly  lead  over  to  short  compositions.  Always 
take  the  subjects  from,  or  in  relation  to  the  Object  Lesson  of  the  day.  Verses, 
fables  and  short  stories  to  be  memorized,  recited  and  then  writtKi  on  the 
slate.  Correction  of  mistakes  -occurring  frequently  in  the  language  of  the 
pupils,  should  be  made  daily  ;  the  teacher,  however,  must  not  mix  up  insig- 
nificant and  important  points,  but  be  systematic  in  her  corrections.  Let 
not  a  day  pass  by,  during  which  the  pupils  have  not  produced  a  few  con- 
nected sentences  of  their  own,  and  put  them  down  in  writing.  In  that 
which  the  child  does  is  pictured  what  it  knows.  Activity  strengthens  the 
capacities  better  than  mere  conception.  The  child  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
bag,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  knowledge,  but  as  an  essential,  living  part  of 
the  great  himian  family,  who  must,  as  such,  be  prepared  for  its  great  and 
important  vocations. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Objects.— I.  Term— Plain,  valley,  mountain,  hill,  rock,  hollow,  cave,  quarry, 
mine.  Waters  : — source,  pond,  brook,  river,  lake,  ocean  ;  changes ;  the 
boat,  skiff,  sailing  vessel,  steamer  ;  traveling,  how,  whither,  when  ?— Besides 
a  review  of  the  plants  and  flowers  from  the  lists  of  D  and  C  Primary :  all 
the  common  plants  of  the  kitchen  and  the  flower  garden  ;  a  more  minute 
classification,  as  to  form  of  stem,  form  of  leaves,  form  of  blossoms  and 
fruit ;  pupils  to  be  asked  to  bring  flowers  and  other  plants  into  the  school- 
room. They  may  be  taught  to  collect  and  classify  leaves,  and  to  preserve 
them.  The  teacher  may  choose  from  the  following  objects  : — apple,  pear, 
cherry,  peach,  plum-tree,  pine,  oak,  ash,  birch,  chestnut,  elm,  etc. ;  hawl- 
nut,  and  the  different  shrubs  bearing  berries  ;  cabbage,  lettuce,  beans,  peas, 
cucumber,  pumpkin,  potato,  onion,  tulip,  lilies  and  other  bulb-roots :  wheat, 
grass,  oats,  com  and  other  grains  ;  moss,  ferns,  mushrooms,  etc. 
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II.  Term  —  Familiar  animals  :  do^,  fox,  wolf  ;  cat,  lion,  tiger  ;  cattle,  sheep, 
hare,  moose,  mole,  pig  ;  tame  and  wild  animals.  Birds  :  pigeon,  chicken, 
canary,  sparrow,  swallow,  goose,  duck,  turkey.  Other  living  beings: — frog, 
snake,  pike,  eel,  herring,  •  turtle,  whale  ;  butterfly,  beetle,  fly,  spider,  mos- 
quito, bee ;  snail,  worm.  Comparison  of  some  classes  and  subdivisions ; 
their  motion,  food  and  habitation.  The  distinctions  gradually  more  partic- 
ular and  directed  to  what  the  objects  have  in  common,  and  to  that  in  which 
they  differ.  In  this  Term,  a  thorough  review  of  the  work  for  II.  Term  of 
the  C  Class  should  be  had,  preparing  the  way  for  Geography. 

III.  Term — Minerals:  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  tin,  silver,  gold,  lead, 
nickel,  mercury  ;  also  stones,  salt,  lime,  chalk,  marble,  sand,  clay ;  build- 
ing houses  and  other  uses  for  stones,  stone  cutting.  Kinds  of  building  :— 
dwelling  houses,  stores,  hotels,  schools,  churches,  theaters,  villas,  palaces, 
castles,  light-houses,  hospitals,  factories,  etc.  A  thorough -review  of  the 
course  of  this  grade  should  occupy  the  last  month  of  the  term. 

[X.  B.  See,  also,  the  Explanatory  Notes,  at  the  end  of  the  Course  for 
A  Primary.] 
LiANGCAOE. — Compare  course  for  first  and  second  year.  Use  of  adjectives  as 
agreeing  with  nouns  ;  demonstrative,  relative  and  other  pronouns  ;  correct 
use  of  prepositions ;  difference  between  (merman  and  English  prepositions  to 
be  noted.  These  things  are  not  to  be  taught  by  rules  or  grammatical  ex- 
planations, but  by  practice  only.  Children  do  not  have  the  so-called  '^  con- 
science of  language''  which  guides  grown  people,  and  which  is  the  result  of 
long-continued  practice  of  speaking  correctly  ;  they  must  therefore  be  led 
slowly,  but  sjTstematically,  to  observe  and  correct  certain  mistakes.  Where 
tiiere  is  little  or  no  surety,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  as  to  whether  it  speaks 
correctly  or  not,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  give  examples,  and 
have  them  repeated  singly  and  in  chorus,  or  even  put  down  in  writing. 
Daily  compositions  (a  few  connected  sentences),  subjects  from  Object  Les- 
sons. Poems  and  pieces  of  prose  to  be  memorized,  recited  and  written  down 
from  memory.  The  sentences  of  the  composition  of  one  day  may  be 
changed  in  their  form,  so  that  they  express  approximately  the  same  mean- 
ing with  different  words  ;  mark  the  change  of  the  sense  by  introducing  new 
expressions.    Tell  a  short  fable  or  story,  and  have  it  reproduced  in  writing. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Objects. — I.  Term  —  The  sky  :  sun,  moon,  stars,  cardinal  points,  times  of 
day  ;  sunlight,  twilight,  phases  of  the  moon  ;  week,  month.  Time:— time 
measure,  clocks, .  watches,  sun-dials  ;  hours,  minutes,  seconds ;  weeks, 
months,  years  ;  what  happened  last  year,  two,  three,  ten,  twenty,  fifty, 
one  hundred,  one  thousand  years  ago.    Vacation  times,  Christmas,  Easter. 
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When  to  get  up,  how  the  day's  work  is  divided.  Age  of  men,  of  some  ani- 
mals ;  some  advice  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  health  ;  diet ;  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  Hygiene.  The  weather  :— clouds,  how  formed ;  fog, 
rain,  dew,  snow,  frost,  ice  ;  thunder-storm,  haiL  These  objects  can  not  be 
considered  singly,  but  must  be  discussed  in  groups.  This  will  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  composition-work. 

IL  Term  —  Works  of  men  :  mills,  factories,  arts  :  money,  comparison  of  for- 
eign and  home  money  ;  conmierce,  its  means,  roads,  railroads,  navigation. 
Poisonous  plants  and  animals  ;  medicine,  domestic  remedies.  Accidents, 
what  to  do  in  certain  cases.  Public  life  :— officers,  civil  and  military,  their 
duties ;  laws,  what  for  ;  who  makes  them,  government,  prisons,  courts.  It 
will  be  very  profitable  to  touch,  now  and  then,  subjects  which  have  been 
brought  up  in  previous  grades,  thus  constantly  connecting  the  new  idea^ 
with  what  has  been  learned  before.  It  often  needs  a  single  hint,  and  a 
great  number  of  thoughts,  ideas,  associations  and  reflections  will  be  called 
up  to  help  to  make  the  lesson  pleasant  and  fruitful. 

III<  Term  —  The  work  of  this  term  may  consist  of  a  review  of  the  whole 
course. 

[  N.  B.    See,  also,  *'  Remarks,"  at  the  end  of  the  course  for  this  grade.] 

Language.— Hints  for  grammatical  instruction  are  found  in  II.  German 
Reader,  from  page  1  to  GH.  Compare  the  course  for  D,  C  and  B  Primarr. 
The  same  exercises,  only  more  elaborate.  Every  pupil  in  this  grade  shall 
record  neatly,  uncorrected  by  others,  and  preserve  for  inspection  at  the 
annual  examination,  at  least  one  composition  for  each  month  of  the  school 
year. 


EXPLANATORY  REMARKS. 
Objects.  —  The  aims  of  Object  Lessons  proper  are  :  observation  and  training 
of  the  senses,  formation  of  notions  and  ideas,  development  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  acquiring  knowledge  of  real  things,  and  the  expression  of  thought 
in  proper  language. 

This  Course  is  framed  in  concentric  circles,  each  grade  representing  a 
new  circle,  and  opening  to  the  child  a  new  and  wider  horizon  for  observa- 
tion and  reflection.  It  is  in  accordance  with  Pestalozzi's  principles ;  *'From 
the  near  to  the  remote,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  simple  to 
the  more  difficult,  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract ! " 

The  first  circle  is  a  very  narrow  one,  embracing  only  objects  from  the 
child's  surroundings,  every  succeeding  one  leads  the  child  farther  outward. 
But  since  there  is  little  use  of  learning,  if  the  art  of  reproducing  what  has 
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been  learned  is  not  cultivated  in  the  same  proportion,  this  course  calls  tlie 
attention  of  teachers,  at  every  step,  to  the  necessity  of  reproduction,  oral 
or  written,  giving  at  the  same  time  ragg^ions  with  regard  to  the  method. 

In  D  Primary,  or  first  school  year,  the  names  of  objects  are  to  be  given, 
and  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  properties  to  be  developed. 
Cultivation  of  observation,  and  the  use  of  correct  langniAge«  &re  the  main 
XX>intB  at  this  age. 

For  this  instruction,  objects  should  be  used,  as  far  as  practicable  ;  mere 
pictures  of  objects  are  not  always  sufficient.  The  teacher  should  refrain 
from  telling  the  pupils  what  they  are  competent  to  find  out  by  themselves. 
New  terms  are  to  be  given  by  the  teacher,  unless  they  are  derivatives  and 
can  Ke  found  by  the  pupils. 

The  lessons  should  mainly  be  conducted  in  the  catechising  way.  It  is  the 
teacher's  task  to  direct  attention  to  color,  form,  position,  material  and  other 
conditions  or  peculiarities  of  the  object  which  remained  unobserved,  so  that 
the  child's  insight  is  deepened,  and  a  correqt  exercise  of  the  senses  may  be 
practiced  constantly. 

In  conducting  an  Object  Lesson  the  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  fall 
into  the  bad  habit  of  asking  only  so-called  routine  questions,  she  must  vary 
the  questions  and  use  all  the  interrogative  words  the  language  affords.  In 
doing  so  she  will  cause  the  pupil  to  vary  his  answers,  to  construct  his  sen- 
tences in  many  different  ways,  to  express  shades  of  thought,  and  thus  gain 
skin  in  expression  and  readiness  in  thinking. 

The  teacher  should  frequently  go  to  the  blackboard  and  draw  the  out- 
lines of  the  object,  which  she  cannot  show  "in  natura,"  or  in  a  picture. 
The  pupils  may  often  be  asked  to  copy  them,  poor  as  these  representations 
may  be,  they  are  often  better  than  none,  and  help  to  make  the  idea  clear. 
Lanouagb. — As  regards  Language,  teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  *'  Lan- 
guage is  the  garment  of  thought.'*  Like  our  own  clothes  it  may  be  richly 
adorned,  plain,  or  even  poor  and  torn.  To  use  language  well,  means  to 
dresB  and  ornament  the  thought.  The  first  lang^uage  Instruction  must  con- 
sist in  bringing  out  the  first  feeble  thoughts  of  the  child.  Our  pupils  cannot 
afford  to  stop  thinking  till  they  have  mastered  the  art  of  reading.  The  task 
of  Primary  Schools  \s  to  collect,  systematize  and  correct  all  the  material  of 
thought  gained  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  child's  life  at  home  and  on 
the  street.  This  material  is  stored  up  in  the  memory  without  order ; 
notions,  ideas  and  associations  must  be  formed  of  it,  important  and  insig- 
nificant things  separated  and  the  child  be  made  conscious  of  what  it  asserts. 
Only,  if  thoughts  are  in  the  mind,  can  the  language  of  the  child  be  facili- 
tated ;  therefore,  all  lang^uage  instruction  must  be  based  on  lessons  upon 
visible  objects.  Teaching  words  without  ideas  is  like  forcing  the  child  to 
swallow  pebbles. 
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In  the  first  two,  at  least,  if  not  in  all  succeeding  grades,  every  answer 
should  be  given  in  a  complete  sentence,  because  correct  speech  can  only  be 
the  result  of  practice,  in  the  same  way  in  which  good  manners  are  acquired 
—  not  by  precept  but  by  habit  The  pupil^s  pronunciation  should  be  dear 
and  distinct;  provincialisms  and  dialectic  expressions  must  not  be  tolerated 


ffioursc  of  Sfudy— llusic. 


FIRST  YEAK. 

Leaiii  to  imitate  any  sound  within  the  easy  compass  of  the 
voice,  and  several  sounds  to  the  extent  of  a  phrase.  Singing 
fast  or  slow,  loud  or  soft,  or  in  any  way  the  example  may  be 
given.  Make  sounds  correctly;  i.  e.,  with  correct  breathing, 
position  of  the  mouth  for  the  different  vowel  sounds,  and  proper 
quality  of  tone.  Learn  what  fast  and  slow,  soft  and  loud,  high 
and  low,  etc. ,  mean.  Learn  easy  and  progressive  songs  by  rote, 
as  directed  by  the  Special  Teacher  of  Music.  The  most  careful 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  manner  of  singing.  Object  lessons 
on  the  properties  of  sound.  Position  of  the  hand  for  beating 
time.  The  motion  of  the  hand,  or  beat,  must  be  made  quickly, 
the  hand  remaining  still  until  it  is  time  to  make  the  next  beat 
The  beats  must  be  made  regularly ;  i.  e.,  there  must  be  a  steady, 
even  movement,  with  regular  recurrence  of  accent.  Learn  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  movement,  viz  :  the  odd  and  the  even. 
Ijeam  short,  long,  and  longer  sounds,  with  corresponding  rests, 
and  be  able  to  sing  them,  as  directed  by  the  teacher,  or  the 
notes  and  rests,  without  interrupting  the  movement. 

Learn  to  sing  by  syllable  and  by  word,  and  name,  when 
heard,  five  sounds  of  the  major  scale.  That  notes,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  staff,  (instead  of  the  teacher)  tell  them  which 
sound  of  the  scale  to  sing.  Learn  principles  of  reading.  Learii 
what  equal,  portion,  time,  portions  of  time  and  equal  portions 
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of  time  mean,  and  be  able  to  sing  at  sight  any  tune  wliich  may 
be  written,  using  only  the  sounds  of  the  scale  and  sounds  of 
different  lengths,  as  mentioned  above. 


SECOND   YEAR. 

Review  thoroughly  the  work  of  Class  D.  Finish  the  scale, 
three  and  four  part  measure,  longer  and  longest  sounds,  notes 
and  rests;  commence  writing  lessons  on  slates,  as  per  monthly 
directions,  and  on  paper  when  lead  pencils  are  used. 

Learn  the  exercises  written  for  this  grade,  practice  as  per 
"  Formula  for  Giving  Lessons,"  and  monthly  directions  to  teach- 
erSy  and  be  able  to  sing,  singly  and  together,  at  sight,  any  exer- 
cise containing  the  subjects  learned.  Learning  songs  by  rote, 
and  singing  in  imitation  of  the  teacher,  continued  throughout 
the  year. 


THIRD  YEAR. 
Review  everything  mentioned  in  the  work  for  the  D  and  C 
Classes.  Scales  above  and  below.  Shorter  sounds.  Added 
lines.  Degrees.  Atempo.  Rounds  and  two  part  songs.  Prac- 
tice daily,  as  per  formula,  copy  and  learn  the  exercises  for  this 
grade,  and  be  able  to  sing  at  sight,  any  exercise  containing  the 
subjects  learned.  Learning  songs  by  rote  and  singing  in  imitii- 
tion  of  the  teacher,  continued.  How  to  find  from  the  signa- 
tures where  one  is  represented. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 
Review  everything  mentioned  in  the  preceding  classes. 
Shortest  sound,  sixteenth,  and  dotted  quarter  notes.  Classifica- 
tion. Properties  and  departments  of  sound.  The  names  of  the 
notes  and  rests ;  i.  e.,  whole,  three-quarters,  half  and  quarter. 
Two  part ;  copy  and  learn  exercises  in  one  and  two  parts,  pre- 
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pared  for  tliis  grade  ;  be  able  to  sing  at  sight  and  to  write  the 
notes  indicating  the  sounds  of  any  tune  or  exercises  embracing 
the  subjects  learned.  Rote  and  imitation  singing  and  vocal 
training,  continued. 


GRAMMAR    GRADES. 


FIFTH  YEAR. 
Review  the  Primary  work.  Sextuple  measure.  The  uses  of 
the  upjier  and  lower  figures  at  the  beginning  of  tune.  Write 
tunes  from  memory  ;  copy  and  learn  the  exercises  for  the  grade; 
practice  daily  as  per  formula,  and  be  able  to  sing  at  sight  any 
one  or  two  part  exercise  or  tunes  embracing  the  subjects  learned. 
Learning  songs.  Imitation  exercises  and  vocal  training,  con- 
tinued. 


SIXTH   YEAR. 
Same  as  Class  D,  with  addition  of  more  difficult  songs  and 
exercises,  and  preparation  for  absolute  and  relative  pitch. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 
Review  all  work  of  the  Primary  and  D  Grammar  grades. 
Absolute  and  relative  pitch,  with  names.  G  and  F  clef.  Three 
part  songs.  Practice  daily  as  per  formula,  and  be  able  to  sing 
at  sight  and  write  the  notes  indicating  the  sound  in  any  tune 
embracing  the  subjects  learned.  Singing  songs  and  vocal  train- 
ing continued,  as  i>er  Stewart's  **  Elementary  Teacher." 


EIGHTH  YEAR. 
Review  of  the  work  of  Class  B.    Classification  of  measures ; 
their  various  forms,  etc.     Motive,  section,  phrase,  period,  etc. 
Further  exercises  in  Tocal  training.    Practice  writing.    Learn 
songs  in  two  and  three  parts. 
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HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


Practice  four  part  songs,  chorals,  choruses,  glees,  etc.  Ana- 
lytical study  of  expression.  Voice  training  and  preparation  for 
study  of  harmony  and  composition. 

In  singing  a  tune  by  note,  the  following  things  are  all  con- 
sidered together,  viz  :  the  scale,  reading  and  rhythm. 

Pupils  know  the  scale  when  they  can  sing  it  alone  by  sylla- 
bles, by  using  one  syllable,  by  word,  and  can  tell,  when  they 
hear  a  sound,  after  hearing  one  of  the  scale,  which  member  of 
the  scale  it  is. 

They  can  read  when  they  have  learned  to  associate  the  odd 
names  together,  and  the  even  names  together;  to  remember 
where  one  is  represented ;  and,  knowing  where  one  is  repre- 
sented, can  tell,  rapidly  and  readily,  as  the  teacher  points, 
or  the  notes  indicate,  which  member  of  the  scale  is  to  be  sung, 
and  give  the  syllable. 

They  understand  rhythm  when  they  can  beat  time  and  keep 
any  tempo — rate — which  may  be  given,  and  can  sing  at  any 
given  tempo  the  different  sounds,  short,  long,  etc.,  as  required 
by  the  teacher  or  by  the  notes. 

In  the  following  classification,  the  three  subjects  mentioned 
appear,  with  the  things  to  be  learned  in  each,  together  with 
ways  of  practice  : 

Sounds. 

Names— 1,  2,  3,  etc. 

SyUables — do,  re,  mi,  etc. 

Class  Singing,  two  somids  at  a  time. 


Si 

3  g 
m  2 


a 
I 


Things 

tobe 

Learned, 


Ways 

of 

Practice. 


Sing  by  sylUMe,  as  the  teacher  calls  for  the  sound,  (sing 

one,  sing  two,  etc.) 
Sing,  using  one  syUable,  or  words,  as  the  teacher  calls  for 

the  sound. 
Teacher  sings  (or  plays),  after  giving  some  sound,  as  one^ 

and  pupils  teU  which  member  of  the  scale  the  sound  is. 
Teacher  sings  to  syllable  2a,  and  pupils  write  the  notes 

representing  the  sounds. 
Teacher  points  to  the  staff,  and  pupils  sing. 

5 
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Things 

tobe 

Learned, 


Ways 
Practice. 


Staff. 


Principles 

of 
Reading. 


Lines. 

Spaces. 

Degrees. 

Short  (added)  lines  below  and  above. 

To  associate  1,  3,  5  and  7,  and  2,  4,  6aiMl  S 
together;  i,  e.,  when  one  series  is  repre- 
sented by  lines,  the  other  is  repreaeAted 
by  spaces,  and  vice  verta. 

That  8  is  1  of  similar  scale  above,  and  1  isS  of 
similar  scale  below. 

To  remember  where  1  and  8  are  represented, 
keeping  both  degrees  in  the  mind. 

How  to  find,  from  the  signature,  where  one  is  represented. 
Notes,  as  indici&ting  which  member  of  the  scale  is  to  be 
sung. 

After  learning  where  one  and  eight  are  represented,  the 
teacher  points  or  writes  notes,  and  pupils  read  by  name 
and  by  syllable,  as  directed,  frequently  changing  the 
place  representing  one. 

Teacher  writes  notes  or  refers  pupils  to  tiieir  books,  and 
they  read  as  directed. 


Things 

tobe 

Learned. 


Ways 

of 

Practice. 


Measures. 

Measure. 

Patrts  and  part  of  measure. 

Short,  shorter,  shortest,  long,  longer  and  longest. 

That  a  part  of  a  measure  is  the  unit  of  mMsuremad—siM 

sounds  being  so  many  parts,  a  part  or  fraction  of  a  part. 
Notes,  as  indicating  which  kind  of  sound  is  to  be  sung;  and 

rests,  that  the  parts  or  part  may  pass  without  singi&g. 
Beat. 
Beating  Time.     (Make  the  dilTerence  between  a  part  of  a 

measure  and  a  beat  very  distinct. 
A  tempo. 
JLccent. 

Figures,  showing  kinds  of  measure. 
Repeat  mark.    Pause.    Bars. 

Teacher  beats  time  and  coimts,  showing  rate — tempo;  after- 
ward pupils  beat  and  count,  keeping  exact  a  tempo  given. 

Teacher  sings  or  plajrs,  and  pupils  tell  kind  of  measore, 
kind  of  sound,  etc. 

At  different  tempos,  pupils  sing  the  different  sounds  as  di- 
rected, being  careful  not  to  stop  between  the  measores. 

Teacher  watches  and  listens  while  the  pupils  work,  and 
vice  versa. 
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IhiUion. 


Breathing. 


Singing. 


Body. 

Feet. 

Hands  at  rest;  beating  time. 

Mouth, 

Inhaling. 

Holding  breath. 

Bxhaling. 

Singing,  or  repeating  words,  counting,  etc.  ,with  one  breath. 

Imitating  the  teacher. 

r  Syllables. 
I  Vowels, 


Scales. 


I  Succession  of  Vowels. 
I  Syllables,  words,  etc. 


'^6 


Note.— Pupils  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  name  sounds  quite  readily 

when  they  hear  them. 
From  the  blackboard. 
As  the  teacher  dictates. 
As  the  teacher  sings  or  plays. 
NoTS.— Always  be  careful  that  there  is  space  sufficient  between  the  notes 

and  the  notes  and  bars,  and  that  the  music  is  written  distinctly. 


'  Notes. — (a.)  See  that  all  pupils  are  in,  and  remain  in  correct  position. 
(6.)  That,  without  exception,  they  engage  attentivdy  in  the  exercise. 
{€.)  Encourage  them  to  sing  and  answer  questions  distinctly, 

and  with  a  round,  fuU  voice, 
(d.)  See  that  the  whole  exercise  be  cheerful  and  pleasant. 


General 
Sxtrcite, 


TheLeuon 
gwenfor 

Hudy,  and 
which  U 

eopitdinto 
the  books. 

Giving 
newLe$$on 

aaper 
method  for 

copying 

muHe, 


Vocalize  a  few  moments. 

Practice  scale,  or  rhythm,  or  reading,  or  all  of  them. 

Perhaps  write  a  new  lesson,  to  be  sung  at  sight. 


respecting  (  Where  one  is  represented,  etc. 

Read  by  syllable  ;  by  name. 

Teacher  gives  directions  d^itely,  sings  one,  gives  the  tempo, 
and  says  ^^ting^^  pupils  listening,  and  neitiier  singing  nor 
beating  time  while  the  teacher  is  giving  pitch  and  tempo. 


Mistakes  corrected  ;  one,  two  or  more  called  to  sing  the  les- 
son alone,  and  the  lesson  repeated  until  it  can  be  sung. 
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GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  feeling  of  rhythm  is  to  be  developed,  so  that  whenever 
^'a  tempo"  is  given,  the  pupils  can  keep  it,  and  will  feel  sensibly 
the  least  deviation  from  it. 

Practice  in  beating  time  and  making  sounds  of  different 
lengths.  Reading,  singing  and  naming  sounds  must  be  con- 
tinually kept  up. 

In  all  the  Grammar  Grades,  encourage  the  pupils  to  take 
their  books  home  and  practice  the  lessons  a  limited  time — say 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes — daily,  and  at  a  stated  time. 

It  is  better  to  copy  lessons  in  the  book  before  practicing 
them. 

All  pupils  who  use  lead  pencils  are  expected  to  have  books. 

DifiSdent  pupils,  and  those  having  diflBculty  in  doing  any 
thing  required,  should  be  assisted  privately  ;  and  if  the  effort  is 
not  successful,  do  not  fail  to  refer  to  the  Music  Master. 

Be  as  original  as  possible  in  giving  the  lesson,  though  always 
correct.  Unless  altogether  impracticable,  have  a  singing  lesson 
every  day. 

Call  on  two  or  more  pupils  to  sing  alone  each  day,  and 
encourage  all  to  sing  freely  and  independently. 

Be  careful,  in  all  questions  and  definitions,  to  convey  the 
impression  that  all  that  is  seen  only  indicates  or  represents 
something  to  be  done. 

See  that  the  pupils  understand  that  they  learn,  not  by  great 
steps,  but  gradually,  that  they  grow  ;  and  encourage  the  belief 
that,  by  close  application  and  regular  practice,  they  will  all 
succeed. 

Especially  let  it  be  understood  that,  in  all  matters  of  art,  it 
is  eternal  repetition  or  practice  that  makes  perfection. 
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LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Reading— McGuffey's  Sixth  Reader.      Mental  Philosophy— Haven,  Bain  and 
Spelling— Henkle's  Test  SpeUer.  Porter. 

Arithmetic — Felter's  Practical  Arith-  Methods  of  Instruction— Sheldon^  £le- 

metic.  mentary  Instruction. 

G^graphy — Guyot's  Elementary,  In-  Educational    History— Quick's  Educa- 

termediate  and  Physical  tional  Reformers. 

Grammar- Harvey's  Grammar.  Educational  Philosophy— Tait*s  Philoeo- 

History— Anderson's  U.  S.  History.  phy  of  Education. 


Physiology- 
Botany— Wood  and  Gray. 
Rhetoric — ^Kerl's  Rhetoric. 


Singing — Crown  King. 
Writing— Thompson  &  Bowler's   Pen- 
manship. 


Dra'^ing— No  text-book  in  use.    All  Drawing  done  from  the  objects  directly. 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Arithmetic— Ray's  Higher. 
Algebra— Schuyler. 
Geometry— Davies*  Legendre. 
Trigonometry— Davies'  Legendre. 
Composition  and  Rhetoric — Kerl. 
Rhetoric — Hepburn. 
Universal  History— Anderson. 
English  History— Ooodrich. 
Roman  History — Smith. 
Science  of  Government— Alden. 
Zoology — Tenney. 
Physiology- Hotze. 
Botany— Wood. 
Physical  Geography— Guyot 
Natural  Philosophy— Avery. 
Chemistry— Storer  &  Eliot. 
Geology— Dana. 
Astronomy — Steele. 


Latin  Lessons— Leighton. 
Latin  Grammar— Allen  and  Greenoogli. 
Caesar,  ad  lib. 
Cicero,  ad  Ub. 
VirgU,  ad  Ub. 
Greek  Lessons— Leighton. 
Greek  Grammar— Goodwin. 
Xenophon's  Anabasis— Owen- 
Homer's  Iliad — Owen. 
English  Literature— Shaw's  New  His- 
tory of  English  Literature. 
German  Grammar^  Wrage. 
William  TeU— Schiller. 
Die  Jung^f  ran  von  Orleans— Schiller. 
Nathan  the  Wise— Lessing. 
Stahl's  Versions  Land  IL 
Crown  King— Stewart 


GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


Sheldon's  Phonic  Charts. 
Sheldon's  Primer. 
Sheldon's  First  Reader. 
McGuffey's  Second  Reader. 
McGuffey's  Third  Reader. 
McGuffey's  Fourth  Reader. 
McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader. 
McGuffey's  Sixth  Reader. 
De Wolfs  Instructive  Speller. 

(See  Course  of  Study — Reading.) 
Ray's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic. 
Felter's  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Harvey^s  English  Grammar. 
Hotze's  First  Lessons  in  Physics. 


Guyot's  Elementary  Geography. 
Guyot^s  Intermediate  G}eogTi4>hy. 
Map  of  the  City  of  Cleveland. 
Guyot's  Wall  Maps. 
Anderson's  Grammar  School  History  of 

the  United  States. 
Thompson  &  Bowler's  Penmanship. 
Klemm's  Lese-undSprachbuch,  I.  Krei& 

tl  U  It  TTT  « 

it  tt  ft  jy        t( 

Reffelt's  IV.  Book  for  School  and  House. 

*'      IV.  Reader. 
Henn's  First  G^erman  Book. 
Second 


Merry  Voices— Stewart. 

Singing  School  Echo— North  &  Stewart  Doemer's  Grammar. 

Miss  Youman's  First  Book  of  Botany.    Henze's  Copy  Book. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


or  THS 


CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


1.  The  Librarian  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  have  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  rooms 
of  the  Library,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  care  and  safety 
of  all  the  books  and  other  public  property  contained  in  them,  a^ 
well  as  for  the  orderly  deportment  of  assistants  and  readers. 

2.  Residents  of  Cleveland,  not  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
known  to  the  Librarian,  or  vouched  for  in  writing  by  some 
responsible  citizen,  can  draw  books  on  registering  their  names 
and  residence.  Changes  of  residence  must  be  reported  at  the 
next  drawing.  The  Librarian,  in  special  cases,  may  require  a 
special  deposit. 

3.  Non-residents  or  temporary  residents  can  have  the  same 
privileges  as  residents,  by  paying  fifty  cents  per  month,  or  three 
dollars  a  year,  in  advance. 

4.  Only  two  books  can  be  drawn  at  a  time,  except  that  two 
volumes  of  the  same  set  may  be  counted  as  one  volume.  No 
book  can  be  kept  longer  than  two  weeks,  but  may  be  re-drawn, 
once,  for  the  same  period. 

5.  Books  of  reference  cannot  be  taken  from  the  consulting 
room. 

6.  A  fine  of  five  cents  each  day,  up  to  the  value  of  the 
book,  will  be  imposed  for  retaining  a  book  longer  than  the  time 
stipulated  by  the  rules  or  special  notice.  Fines  will  also  be 
imposed  for  turning  down  leaves,  marking,  or  in  any  way  injur- 
ing or  defacing  a  book. 
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7.  No  one  will  be  permitted  to  open  a  ease  or  take  books 
from  the  shelves  except  the  Librarian  and  assistants,  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

8.  Noise,  or  loud  conversation  in  the  Library  is  strictly 
prohibited. 

9.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  prohibited  in  all  the  rooms  of  the 
Library. 

10.  The  Library  hours  shall  be  from  10  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M., 
except  Sundays  and  public  holidays.  The  Beading  Boom  will 
be  open  on  Sundays,  from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  and  on  all  secu- 
lar days,  from  8  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  and  the  Consulting  Boom, 
from  10  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 

11.  Assistance  to  readers  will  be  rendered  by  the  Librarian 
and  assistants  in  the  examination  of  the  catalogue,  as  far  as 
consistent  with  their  other  duties. 

12.  Any  person  incurring  a  fine  which  is  not  paid  within 
such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  publicly  fixed,  shall  be  suspended 
from  the  privileges  of  the  Library  until  such  fine  be  paid . 

13.  No  book  shall  be  retained  or  laid  aside  by  any  employe 
of  the  Library  tor  any  reader,  and  all  books,  before  being  drawn, 
shall  be  placed  in  their  proper  places  on  the  shelves. 

14.  No  book  shall  be  drawn  unless  the  Library  ticket  is 
presented  at  the  time  of  the  drawing. 

16.  All  books  returned,  must  be  registered  immediately  on 
entering  the  Library. 

16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  enforce  all  reg- 
ulations, and  to  collect  all  fines,  and  pay  over  the  same,  monthljy 
to  the  Treasurer. 

17.  These  regulations,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  repealed  or 
amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a 
majority  of  the  whole  Board  concurring. 
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JSoUon  School  (  Bolton  Avenue,  between  Cedar  and  Euclid ) . 
— This  school  receiTes  the  pupils  of  the  Grammar  Grades  from 
the  Madison,  Dunham,  Euclid,  Garden,  Quincy,  Woodland, 
Fairmount  and  Crawford  districts.  Those  who  find  it  more 
convenient  are  allowed  to  attend  other  schools. 

Brownell  School  (Brownell,  between  Sumner  and  Ohio 
streets) . — The  boundary  commences  at  the  intersection  of  Perry 
street  and  Euclid  avenue,  and  runs  thence  westerly  to  Short 
alley,  including  the  dwellings  on  the  north  side  of  Euclid  ave- 
nue ;  thence  southerly  to  Huron  street ;  thence  westerly  to  Erie 
street ;  thence  southerly  along  Erie  and  Cross  streets  to  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  thence  along  the  river  to  the  line  of  Perry  street; 
thence  northerly  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Pupils  of  A  Pri- 
mary and  higher  Grades  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Eagle 
School  district  are  to  attend  in  the  Brownell  district. 

Com  School  (Case  avenue,  between  Superior  and  Cooper 
streets). — The  boundary  commences  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Willson  avenue  ;  and  extends  thence  along  the  lake  shore  to 
Sterling  avenue;  thence  along  Sterling  avenue  to  Euclid  avenue; 
thence  along  Euclid  avenue  to  Willson  avenue;  thence  along 
Willson  avenue  to  the  place  of  beginning,  except  the  residences 
on  the  north  side  of  Euclid.  Pupils  of  the  A  and  B  Grammar 
classes  residing  in  this  district  attend  the  St.  Clair  School. 

Charter  Oak  School  (Broadway,  between  Union  and  Etna 
streets) . — The  boundary  begins  at  the  intersection  of  the  A.  & 
G-  W.  Railroad  and  Tod  street,  and  extends  thence  along  Tod 
street  and  Brown  avenue  and  the  line  thereof  to  the  intersection 
of  Fifth  avenue  and  Independence  street  (near  Petrie  street); 
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thence  along  Fifth  avenue  and  the  line  thereof  to  the  C.  &  N. 
Railroad  ;  thence  along  the  C.  &  N.  Railroad  to  the  A.  &  G.  W. 
Railroad  ;  thence  along  the  A.  &  6.  W.  Railroad  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  Pupils  from  the  A  and  B  Grammar  Grades  attend 
the  Walnut  School;  those  of  C  and  D  Grammar  and  A  Primary 
the  North  School. 

Clark  School  (Corner  Clark  and  Hamburgh). — The  boundary 
commences  at  the  crossing  of  Burton  street  and  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis  Railway,  and  extends 
thence  westerly  along  the  railroad  to  Gordon  avenue;  thence 
southerly  along  Gordon  avenue  to  the  city  limits;  thence  east- 
erly along  the  city  limits  to  the  line  of  Burton  street ;  thenoe 
northerly  along  Burton  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Pupils  above 
B  Primary  Grade,  residing  in  this  district,  belong  to  the  Or- 
chard School  district. 

Crawford  School  (corner  of  Crawford  road  and  Doan  street). 
— The  boundary  begins  at  the  intersection  of  Decker  and  Cns- 
tead  avenues,  and  proceeds  thence  north  along  Custead  and  the 
line  thereof  to  the  city  limits  ;  thence  easterly  along  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  city  to  its  eastern  boundary ;  then  south 
along  this  boundary  to  a  point  midway  between  Crawford  and 
Euclid;  thence  westerly  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Pupils  ot 
the  A  Primary  Grade  attend  the  Fairmount  School ;  those  of 
the  Grammar  Grades,  the  Bolton  School. 

Dunham  School  (Dunham  avenue,  corner  of  Lexington).— 
This  school  receives  pupils  of  the  B,  C  and  D  Primary  Grades, 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school-house.  The  district  is 
bounded  by  Willson,  Hough  and  Giddings  avenues  and  Superior 
street,  not  including  the  houses  on  Superior  street 

Eagle  School  (Eagle  street,  between  Woodland  avenue  and 
Erie  street). — The  boundary  commences  at  the  intersection  of 
Huron  and  Erie  streets,  and  runs  thence  westerly  along  Huron 
street,  to  the  river,  not  including  the  dwellings  on  the  south 
side  of  Huron ;  thence  along  the  river  to  upper  Central  Way 
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bridge  ;  thence  along  Cross  and  Erie  streets  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  Pupils  of  the  A,  B  and  C  Grammar,  and  A  Primary 
Grades,  residing  in  this  district,  attend  the  Brownell  School. 

Euclid  School  (Euclid  Avenue,  near  Custead  Avenue). — The 
boundary  commences  at  the  intersection  of  Willson  and  Lexing- 
ton avenues,  and  thence  proceeds  southerly  along  Willson  and 
the  C.  and  P.  R  R.  to  Cedar  street,  including  the  houses  on  the 
couth  side  of  Cedar  street ;  thence  east  along  Cedar  street  to 
Bolton  avenue ;  thence  on  Bolton,  Hough  and  Marcy  avenues 
to  the  line  of  Lexington  avenue  ;  thence  west  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  PupUs  of  the  Grammar  Grades  attend  the  Bolton 
School. 

Fairmount  School  (Fairmount  street,  near  Euclid  avenue). — 
The  boundary  begins  at  a  point  in  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
city,  midway  between  the  Crawford  road  and  Euclid  avenue, 
and  thence  extends  west  to  Marcy  avenue ;  thence  southerly 
along  Marcy,  Hough  and  Bolton  avenues  to  Quincy  street ; 
thence  east  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city ;  thence  north 
along  this  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Original  lots 
396,  397,  404  and  405  of  East  Cleveland  township  are  part  of 
the  school  district.  Pupils  of  Grammar  Grades  attend  the  Bol- 
ton School. 

Garden  School  (Garden  street,  corner  of  Ashland  avenue). — 
The  boundary  begins  at  the  intersection  of  Willson  and  Cedar 
avenues,  and  proceeds  thence  along  Willson  to  Quincy  street ; 
tlience  along  Quincy  street  to  Giddings  avenue ;  thence  along 
Giddings  to  Cedar  street ;  thence  along  Cedar  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  not  including  the  houses  on  Cedar.  Papils  of  the 
Grammar  Grades  attend  the  Outhwaite  School. 

Oordon  School  (on  Gordon  avenue,  corner  of  Pear). — The 
boundary  commences  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  and  Waverly 
streets,  and  thence  extends  westerly  along  Bridge  street  to  city 
limits ;  thence  westerly  and  southwesterly  along  city  limits  to 
Clark  avenue  ;  thence  easterly  along  Clark  avenue  and  the  C, 
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C,  C.  &  I.  Railway  to  Hodge  street ;  thence  northerly  along 
Hodge  and  Warerly  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Pnpils  above 
C  Primary  Grade  belong  to  the  Orchard  School  district. 

Hicks  School  (Hicks,  between  Bridge  and  Lorain  streets).— 
The  boundary  commences  at  the  intersection  of  Franklin  and 
York  streets,  and  extends  southerly  along  York  to  Walworth 
Run ;  thence  along  Walworth  Run  to  the  Cuyahoga  RiTer ; 
thence  along  the  Cuyahoga  RiTer  to  Russia  street ;  thence  along 
Russia  and  Franklin  streets  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Pupils 
of  A  and  B  Grammar  Grades  residing  in  this  district,  attend 
the  Kentucky  School. 

Kentucky  School  (Kentucky  street,  facing  the  Reservoir).— 
The  boundary  of  this  district  commences  at  the  intersection  of 
Detroit  and  Center  streets  ;  thence  runs  westerly  on  Detroit 
street  to  Hanover  street ;  thence  southerly  on  Hanover  to  Clin- 
ton street ;  thence  westerly  on  Clinton  to  Taylor  street ;  thence 
southerly  on  Taylor  to  Franklin  street ;  thence  easterly  on 
Franklin  to  Harbor  street ;  thence  southerly  on  Harbor  to 
Bridge  street,  including  the  dwellings  on  both  sides  of  Harbor ; 
thence  easterly  to  York  street ;  thence  northerly  on  York  to 
Franklin  ;  thence  easterly  on  Fi-anklin  to  Russia  street ;  thence 
on  Russia  to  the  river ;  thence  northerly  along  the  river  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  Pupils  of  A*  Grammar  Grade  residing  upon 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  attend  the  Kentucky  School.  Pupils 
of  B  Grammar  Grade,  in  all  districts  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  excepting  Tremont  School,  attend  the  Kentucky  School. 

Kinsman  School  (Kinsman  street,  near  Madison  avenue).— 
The  boundary  begins  at  the  junction  of  the  stream  flowing  in 
the  rear  of  the  House  of  Correction  with  Kingsbury  Run,  and 
thence  extends  along  this  stream  to  the  C.  &  P.  R.  R.; 
thence  along  the  C.  &  P.  R.  R.  to  Holton  avenue  ;  thence  east 
along  Holton  avenue  and  the  line  thereof,  to  the  city  limits ; 
thence  south  along  the  city  limits  to  Kingsbury  Run  ;  thence 
along  Kingsbury  Run  to  the  place  of  beginning.     Pupils  of  the 
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A  Primary  Grade  attend  the  Woodland  or  Outhwaite  Schools  ; 
those  of  the  Grammar  Grades  the  Outhwaite. 

Lovejoy  ScJiool  (Lovejoy  avenue,  near  Independence  street). 
— This  school  receives  pupils  of  the  Primary  Grades  residing  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Warren  district,  between  Petrie  street 
and  the  Cuyahoga  River. 

Madison  School  (East  Madison  avenue,  between  St.  Clair  and 
Superior  streets). — The  boundary  commences  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Willson  avenue,  and  thence  extends  south  to  Lex- 
ington avenue  ;  thence  east  on  Lexington  avenue  and  the  line 
thereof  to  Custead  avenue  ;  thence  north  on  Custead  and  the 
line  thereof  to  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  city  ;  thence 
along  this  boundary  to  the  lake  shore ;  thence  westerly  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  Pupils  of  the  Grammar  Grades  attend 
other  schools. 

Mayflower  School  (comer  of  Mayflower  and  Orange  streets). 
—The  boundary  commences  at  the  intersection  of  Scovill  ave- 
nue and  Forest  street,  and  thence  runs  westerly  to  Perry  street ; 
thence  southerly  to  the  Cuyahoga  River ;  thence  along  the  river 
to  Kingsbury  Run ;  thence  easterly  to  Forest  street ;  thence 
northerly  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Pupils  of  A  Grammar 
Grade,  residing  in  this  district,  attend  the  Sterling  or  Outhwaite 
Schools. 

Meyer  School  (comer  of  Meyer  and  Brighton  streets). — This 
district  embraces  all  that  part  of  the  city  lying  south  and  east  of 
the  Wade  and  Walton  districts,  and  west  of  Scranton  avenue. 
Pupils  in  Grades  above  D  Primary,  residing  in  this  district, 
belong  to  the  Wade  and  Walton  districts. 

North  School  (Union  street,  between  Broadway  and  Center 
streets). — The  boundary  begins  at  the  intersection  of  Etna  and 
the  C.  &  P.  R.  R.,  and  extends  thence  southerly  along  the  0.  & 
P.  R.  R.  to  Hamilton  street ;  thence  along  Hamilton  to  the  run 
between  Valley  and  Bluff  streets ;   thence  southerly  along  this 
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run  and  Mill  Greek  to  the  south  line  of  Newburgb  township : 
thence  west  on  said  township  line  to  the  western  line  of  lot  301 
of  Newbnrgh  township ;  thence  south  on  said  lot  line  to  Fifth 
avenue  ;  thence  east  on  Fifth  avenue  and  the  line  thereof  to  the 
C.  &  N.  R.  R. ;  thence  northerly  along  the  C.  &  X.  R  R.  to  Etna 
street ;  thence  east  on  Etna  street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
Pupils  of  the  A  and  B  Grammar  Grades  attend  the  Walnut 
School. 

Orcliard  School  ( on  Fir,  facing  Orchard  street ).  —  The 
boundary  commences  at  the  intersection  of  Bridge  and  York 
jiti'oets;  thence  runs  westerly  on  Bridge  street  to  Waverly  street: 
thence  southerly  along  Waverly  and  Hodge  streets  to  the  C.  C. 
C.  &  I.  Riiilway ;  thence  along  the  railway  to  the  line  of  York 
sti'eet ;  thence  northerly  along  York  street  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. Pupils  of  A  and  B  Grammar  grades,  residing  in  this  dis- 
trict, attend  the  Kentucky  School. 

Outfitvaite  ScJiool  (Outhwaite  street,  between  Willson  avenue 
and  Konnard  street). — The  boundary  commences  at  the  inter- 
section of  Willson  avenue  and  Garden  street,  and  extends  thence 
westerly  along  Garden  street  to  Forest  street,  including  the 
dwellings  on  the  north  side  of  Garden  street;  thence  southerly 
on  Forest  street  to  Kingsbury  Run ;  thence  along  Kingsbury 
Run  to  the  ravine  between  Sawtell  and  Willson  avenues;  thence 
along  this  ravine  to  the  A.  &  G.  W.  R.  R. ;  thence  along  the  A 
it  G.  W.  R.  R.  to  Madison  avenue ;  thence  along  Madison  ave- 
nue to  Kingsbury  Run ;  thence  along. Kingsbury  Run  to  its 
junction  with  the  stream  flowing  in  the  rear  of  the  House  of 
Correction ;  thence  along  this  stream  to  the  line  of  Giddings 
avenue ;  thence  north  along  Giddings  avenue  to  Quincy  street  ; 
thence  west  to  Willson  avenue  ;  thence  north  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

Quincy  St  liool  (Quincy  street,  near  Madison  avenue). — The 
boundary  commences  at  the  intersection  of  Giddings  avenue  and 
Cedar  street,  and  proceeds  thence  along  Giddings  avenue  and 
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the  line  thereof  to  the  atream  flowing  in  the  rear  of  the  House 
of  Correction  ;  thence  along  this  stream  to  the  line  of  Lincoln 
avenue  ;  thence  north  to  Quincy  street ;  thence  east  to  Bolton 
avenue  ;  thence  north  to  Cedar  avenue;  thence  west  to  the  place 
of  beginning.  Pupils  of  the  Grammar  and  A  Primary  Grades 
attend  other  schools. 

Ridge  School  (on  Ridge  road,  near  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  Railroad). — 
This  district  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  south  of 
Gordon  and  west  of  the  Clark  District ;  also  original  lots  Nos. 
25,  26,  35  and  36,  Brooklyn  township.  Pupils  above  A  Primary 
Grade  attend  other  city  schools. 

Rockwell  School  (corner  Rockwell  and  Bond  streets). — The 
boundary  commences  at  the  north  end  of  Muirson  street,  and 
runs  thus  westerly  along  the  lake  shore  to  the  Cuyahoga  river ; 
thence  along  the  river  to  the  line  of  Huron  street ;  thence  east- 
erly along  Huron  street  to  Short  alley,  including  the  dwellings 
on  the  north  side  of  Huron  street ;  thence  northerly  to  Muirson 
street ;  thence  northerly  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

SL  Clair  School  (St.  Clair,  between  Dodge  and  North  Perry 
streets).  The  boundary  commences  at  the  intersection  of  Euclid 
and  Sterling  avenues,  and  thence  extends  north  along  Sterling 
avenue,  and  the  line  thereof,  to  the  lake  shore ;  thence  westerly 
along  the  lake  shore  to  Muirson  street ;  thence  southerly  to 
Euclid  avenue;  thence  easterly  to  the  place  of  beginning,  except 
the  dwellings  on  the  north  side  of  Euclid  avenue. 

South  School  (South  street,  between  Frazer  street  and  Bark- 
will  avenue). — This  school  receives  pupils  of  the  lowest  grade 
residing  in  the  eastern  part  of  Warren  district.  Its  western 
boundary  is  Mead  avenue  and  Petrie  street. 

Sterling  School  (Sterling  avenue,  between  Cedar  avenue  and 
Sibley  street). — The  boundary  commences  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Euclid  and  Willson  avenues,  and  runs  thence  westerly  to 
the  intersection  of  Perry  street,  including  the  dwellings  on  the 
north  side  of  Euclid  avenue  ;    thence  southerly  on  Perry  street 
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to  Scovill  avenue ;  thence  easterly  to  Forest  street ;  thence 
northerly  on  Forest  street  to  Garden  street ;  thence  easterly  on 
Garden  street  to  Willson  avenue,  (not  including  the  residences  ou 
the  north  side  of  Garden  street  and  east  of  Forest);  thence 
northerly  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Treviont  School  (intersection  of  Tremont  and  Pelton  streets). 
— The  boundary  commences  at  the  mouth  of  Walworth  Run, 
and  extends  thence  southwesterly  along  Walworth  Run  to  How- 
ard street ;  thence  easterly  along  Howard  street  to  Scrantou 
avenue  ;  thence  along  Scranton  avenue  to  the  southern  limits  of 
the  city  ;  thence  easterly  along  city  limits  to  the  river ;  thence 
along  the  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Union  Mills  School  (corner  of  Union  and  Gayloi-d  streets). — 
The  boundai7  begins  at  the  point  where  Kingsbury  Run  enters 
the  city,  and  proceeds  thence  along  Kingsbury  Run  to  Madison 
avenue  ;  thence  along  Madison  avenue  to  the  A.  &  G.  W.  R.  K: 
thence  along  the  A.  &  G.  W.  R.  R.  to  the  C.  &  N.  R.  R. ;  thence 
southerly  along  the  C.  &  N.  R.  R.  to  Etna  street ;  thence  east- 
erly along  Etna  street,  and  the  line  thereof,  to  the  easterly 
boundary  of  the  city  ;  thence  northerly  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. Pupils  of  the  Grammar  grades  residing  in  this  district 
attend  other  schools. 

Wade  and  Walton  Schools  (Wade  Building,  at  corner  of 
Wade  and  Mill  streets  ;  Walton  Building,  corner  of  Walton  and 
Rhodes  avenues). — The  boundary  of  this  district  commences  at 
the  intersection  of  Walworth  Run  and  Howard  street,  and 
extends  thence  easterly  along  Howard  street  to  Scranton  avenue; 
thence  southerly  along  Scranton  to  Clark  avenue  ;  thence  west- 
erly along  Clark  avenue  to  Pleasant  street,  including  the  dwell- 
ings on  both  sides  of  the  street,  to  the  city  limits  ;  thence  west- 
erly along  the  city  limits  to  the  line  of  Burton  street ;  thence 
along  Burton  street  to  Walworth  Run  and  C.  C.  C.  &  L  Ry., 
and  thence  easterly  to  place  of  beginning.     Pupils  of  A  and  B 
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Gi-ammar  Grades  attend  other  districts.     Pupils  of  C  Grammar 
gi-ade  attend  the  Hicks  School. 

Walnut  School  (Walnut  street,  between  Howe  and  Mechanic 
streets). — The  boundary  begins  at  the  intersection  of  Etna  street 
and  the  C.  &  P.  R.  E.,  and  thence  extends  southerly  to  Hamil- 
ton street,  thence  west  along  Hamilton  street  to  the  run  between 
Valley  and  Bluff  streets  ;  thence  southerly  along  this  run  and 
Mill  Creek  to  the  south  line  of  Newburgh  township;  thence  east 
along  this  township  line  to  the  east  line  of  Newburgh  township; 
thence  north  along  this  east  township  line  to  the  north  line  of 
original  lot  No.  470  ;  thence  west  along  this  line  (it  being  the 
line  of  Hamilton  street)  to  the  easterly  boundary  of  the  city; 
thence  north  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city  to  the  line 
of  Etna  street;  thence  west  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Warre7i  School  (between  Warren  and  Trumbull  streets). — 
The  boundary  commences  at  the  mouth  of  Kingsbury  Run,  and 
extends  along  this  stream  to  the  ravine  between  Sawtell  and 
Willson  avenues;  thence  along  this  ravine  to  the  A.  &  G.  W.  R. 
R. ;  thence  along  the  A.  &  G.  W.  R.  R.  to  Tod  street ;  thence 
southerly  along  Tod  to  Bowen  street ;  thence  along  Bowen 
street,  and  the  line  thereof,  to  the  south  line  of  the  city ;  thence 
west  to  the  Cuyahoga  river ;  thence  along  the  river  to  the  place 
of  beginning.  Pupils  of  the  A,  B  and  C  Grammar  Grades  resid- 
ing in  this  district  attend  other  schools,  making  their  own 
selection. 

Washington  School  (corner  of  Detroit  and  St.  Paul  streets).. 
— The  boundary  commences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga 
river,  and  extends  westerly  to  the  city  limits  ;  thence  southerly 
along  the  city  limits  to  Bridge  street;  thence  easterly  along 
Bridge  to  Harbor  street;  thence  northerly  along  Harbor  to 
Franklin  street,  not  including  the  dwellings  on  the  west  side  of 
Harbor  street ;  thence  westerly  along  Franklin  to  Taylor  street ; 
thence  northerly  along  Taylor  to  Clinton  street ;  thence  easterly 
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along  Clinton  to  Hanover  street ;  thence  northerly  along  Han- 
over to  Detroit  street ;  thence  along  Detroit  street  to  the  Cuva- 
hoga  river ;  thence  along  the  Cuyahoga  river  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  Pupils  of  A  and  B  Grammar  Grades  residing  in  thi.-i 
district  attend  the  Kentucky  School. 

Woodland  School  (Woodland  avenue,  near  Bolton).— The 
boundary  commences  at  the  intersection  of  Quincy  street  and 
Lincoln  avenue,  and  thence  extends  south  on  Lincoln  avenue, 
and  the  line  thereof,  to  the  stream  flowing  in  the  rear  of  the 
House  of  Correction;  thence  along  the  stream  to  the  C.  &  P.  R. 
R. ;  thence  along  the  C.  &  P.  R.  R.  to  Holton  avenue ;  thence 
east  along  Holton  avenue  to  the  city  limits  ;  thence  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  city  to  Quincy  street;  thence  west  along 
.Quincy  street  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Pupils  of  the  Gram- 
mar Grades  attend  other  schools. 
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DATE  OF  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  THEIR  CITY  RESIDENCES. 


1.  8  7  6-  7  - 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
(Kagle  Street.) 
NAMES  OK  TEACHERS.  DATES  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  CITY    RESIDENCES. 

Alex.  Forbes Sept.  1865 West  Cleveland 

Kate  S.  Brennan Feb.   1873 203  Franklin  st. 

TRAINING  TEACHERS. 

Julia  E.  Berger April,  1870 247  Erie  st. 

Kate  E.  Stephan Oct.  1806 18  Carroll  st. 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
(Euclid  ave.,  near  Erie  street.) 

Samuel  O.  Williams Sept.  im* 42S  Case  ave. 

Conrad  L.  Hotze Sept.  1867 204  Superior  st. 

Charles  H.  Penfleld Sept.  1874 a08<i  Euclid  ave. 

Hermann  Woldmann Sept.  1871 48  John  st. 

Frances  M.  Beaumont Nov.  1868 1114  Superior  st. 

Frances  Hosford Sept.  1875 1319  Superior  st. 

Hattie  A.  Wolcott Sept.  1873 61U  Euclid  ave. 

Kate  White Sept.  1.S57 440  Sui^erior  st. 

Sarah  R.  MarshaU Sept.  1873 065  Euclid  ave. 

Adelia  C.  Barton Jan.    1873 55  Euclid  ave. 

WEST  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
(Comer  State  and  Ann  streets.) 

Zachary  P.  Taylor Feb.   1872 15  Woodbine  st. 

Samuel  D.  Barr . . .  *. Sept.  1872 170  Taylor  st. 

John  Bolton Nov.  1872 40  Huntington  st. 

August  Esch* :Sept.  1871 Brooklyn  Center. 

Lucia  Stickney Sept.  imi 07  State  st. 

Melissa  S.  Johnson Sept.  1875 76  Clinton  .st. 


'  Employed  also  In  East  High  School. 
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EAST  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(BoltoD  ave.,  between  Cedar  and  Euclid.) 

NAMES  OF  TEACHERS.  DATES  OF  EMPLOYVENT.  CITY  RESIOEXCOv 

Eiroy M.  Avery Sept.  1871  .Woodland Hills,  nr.  Woodlandave. 

Mrs.  Elroy  M.  Avery *'        '*  *'  "        "  *• 

John  F.  Peck Sept.  1875 680  Case  ave. 

August  Each* Sept.  1871 Brooklyn  Center. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Woodward Jan.  1S74 —  Cornell  st 

*  Employed  alio  In  West  High  School. 

BOLTON  SCHOOL. 
(Bolton,  between  Cedar  and  Euclid  arenuea.) 

Jennie  H.  Avery Sept.  1873 212»3  Euclid  ave. 

Elizabeth  J.  House Sept.  1869 83:5  Logan  st. 

Blanche  Huggins Jan.   1873 810  £.  Madison  ave. 

Julia  T.  Ford - Sept.  1875 —  Cornell  st. 

Emma  C.  Ives Sept.  1874 694  Harkness  ave. 

Henrietta  B.  Ayres Oct.    1865 .  Cor.  Home  st.  and  E.  Madison  ave. 

SPECIAL  GERMAX. 

Martha  E.  French* Jan.   1876 18^  Euclid  ave. 


*  Employed  alto  In  Euclid  School. 

BROWNELL  SCHOOL. 
(.On  Brownell,  between  Ohio  and  Sumner  Btreet«.) 

Harriet  S.  Parsons Oct.    ia51) Euclid  Pla<v. 

Hannah  E.  Gillett Nov.   1858 71  Prospect  st. 

J.  Augusta  Reed Sept.  1871 57  Harmon  st. 

Henra  McQuiston Sept.  1869 Euclid  Plaiv. 

Alma  S.  Keys Feb.    1869 49  Cheshire  st, 

Jennie  A.  Sexton Sept.  1859 23  Cheshire  st, 

Clara  S.  Dare Jan.   1861 22fJ  Perry  st, 

Mattie  M.  Williams Sept.  1870 128  Brownell  st 

Ada  E.  Laird Sept.  18<W 52  Prospect  st, 

Mary  L.  Blair Sept.  1867 12  Bumhani  st. 

Eliza  J.  Cowan Apr.  1866 126  Brownell  st 

Eliza  Leick Sept.  1873 263  Prospect  st. 

Josie  A.  Church Sept.  1872 34  Granger  st. 

jEgesta  Beck  Sept.  1873. .'. 16  Walnut  st. 

Gussie  H.  Barr Sept.  1865 969  Prospect  st. 

Julia  Seuf ert Sept.  1871 64  Eagle  st. 

KateM.  Shaw Sept.  1875 184  Dodge  st 
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^ffAMSS  OF  TEACHERS.  DATES  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  CITY  RESIDENCES. 

dnma  A.  Kolbe Sept.  1875 174  Woodland  ave. 

Lottie  Geuder Sept.  1874 155  Woodland  ave. 

Sarah  J.  Clayton Sept.  1872 51  Cedar  ave. 

EHen  Jackson Sept.  1860 52  Prospect  st 

Emma  J.  Quirk Apr.  1864 188  Bolivarst 

Marie  Heinsohn May  1870 87  Huron  st. 

Samantha  A.  KilUp Sept.  ia52 358  Perry  st. 

SPECIAL.  GERMAN. 

F.  P.  Schroeder Mar.  1871 53  Orange  st 

Barbara  Hartrath* Sept.    1871 158>^  Prospect  st 


*  Employed  ftlto  In  Rockwell  School. 

CASE  SCHOOL. 
(Case  ftyenue,  between  Superior  and  Cooper  streets . ) 

Eliza  E.  Corlett Oct   1865 440  Superior  st 

Julia  C.  Jump Apr.  1870 993  Superior  st. 

Eliza  J.  Worswick Jan.  1871 8  Woi-ST^nck  Place. 

EUza  J.  Todd Sept  1867 101  Case  ave. 

Amelia  E.  Worswick May  1873 8  Worswick  Place. 

Anna  J.  Sked Feb.  1875 356  East  Madison  ave. 

Virginia  Briggs Feb.  1872 53  Grant  st 

Phebe  A.  Underwood Sept  1875 387  Lake  st 

Lillie  P.  Evans Mar.  1876 100  Lake  st 

Clara  F.  Pitts Sept  1873 107  Lake  st. 

Jennie  R.  Wilson Sept  1874 97  McHenry  st. 

Mane  Schneider Oct   1874 Glenville. 

N.  Oda  Beers Jan.  1875 Collamer. 

Lizzie  Climo Sept  1875 176  Wason  st 

Rose  A.  Daly Sept.  18To 492  Hamilton  st 

Mane  M.  Wagner April  1876 459  St  Clair  st 

SPECIAL  GERMAN. 

L.  F.  Wilhelm* Sept  1871 10  Siegel  st. 

Karl  F.  Preuas* Sept  1872 319  Perry  st. 


*  Employed  also  In  St.  Clair  School. 

CHARTER  OAK  SCHOOL. 
(Broadway,  between  Ackley  and  Asbbel  streets.) 

Ida  M.  Cahoon April  1874 9062  Broadway. 

Laura  E.  Cahoon April  1874 3062  Broadway. 
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CLARK  SCHOOL. 

(On  CUrk,  corner  of  Hambarg.) 

NAMES  OF  TEACHERH.  DATES  OF  EMPLOTIOENT.  CITY  RESWBKCiS. 

Julia  A.  Wilmot Sept.  1873 i»5TaTlorsL 

Clara  H.  Clarke Sept.  1874 SOSTaylorst 

Kate  M.  Capek Sept.  1874 :i2  Belmont  st 

Kate  L.  Egan Sept.  1876 104  Bootst. 

CRAWFORD  SCHOOL. 
(Corner  Crmwford  and  Doan  streets.) 
Louisa  M.  Hills ...Sept.  1873  1706  Hough ave. 

DUNHAM  SCHOOL. 
(Comer  of  Danham  and  Lexington  aTenaes.) 
Carrie  E.  Cleveland Aug.  1874 S^  Doanst. 

EAGLE  SCHOOL. 
(Eagle  street.) 

Battle  E.  Corlett Sept.  1876 24  Marion  st. 

Louisa  Reinhart Apr.  1875. 42  Parkman  st. 

EUCLID  SCHOOL. 
(Eaclid  avenae,  opposite  Custead  avenae.) 

MaryS.  Holt Jan.   1873 13a3  Euclid  ave. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Lusk Sept.  1874 839  Logan  st. 

Julia  S.  Sabin Jan.   1873 813  E.  Madison  ave. 

SPECIAL  GERMAN. 

Martha  E.  French* Jan.   1870 18S4  Euclid  av^e. 


*  Employed  also  In  Bolton  School. 

FAIRMOUXT  SCHOOL. 
(Falrmount  St..  north  of  Eaclid  avenue.) 

Mary  A.  De Veiling Sept.  1875 -2126  Euclid  ave. 

Sadie  A.  Compton AprinS73 872 Doanst 

Mattie  M.  Purdie Sept.  1874 3'i4Sibleyst 

GARDEN  SCHOOL. 
((harden  st.  between  Richland  and  Ashland  avenues.) 

Olia  A.  Houtz Jan.    1873 210  Prospect  st 

JoKie  J.  Weidenkopf Sept.  1873 49Quincy«>t 
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GORDON  SCHOOL. 

(Gordon  avenae,  corner  Pear  street.) 

NAMES  OF  TEACHERS.  DATES  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  CITY  RESIDENCES. 

Joanna  Dissette Feb.    1874 163  Dare  st. 

Cecelia  B.  Miillen Sept.  1876 287  Detroit  st. 

HICKS  SCHOOL. 
(Ulcks  St.,  between  Lorain  and  Bridge.) 

Sue  Stephan April  1868 \ 18  Carroll  st. 

Jennie  B.  Johnson Sept.   1871 104  Bridge  st. 

Cmma  Stephan Sept.   1872 18  Carroll  st. 

Xellie  A.  FuUer Sept.   1874 600  Columbus  st. 

Martha  J.  Freeland Sept.   1873 56  Hanover  at. 

India  LiUy Sept.   1873 203  FrankHn  st. 

J.  Alice  Haver Sept.   1873 39  Church  st. 

DoUieL.  Culp Dec.     1875 26Ve8tryst. 

Clara  B.  Case Sept.    1875 140  Clinton  st. 

M.  Josie  Smith Sept.   1^73 37  Hurd  st. 

Maria  Lundy Sept   1867 234  Pearl  st. 

Gertrude  Willard April  1873 47  Hurd  st. 

Anna  E.  Reilly Jan.     1876 203  Franklin  st. 

SPECIAL   GERMAN. 

WiUiamBarth Mar.   1874 135  Lorain  st. 

Alljert  C.  Pretzer  * Jan.    1876 987  Scranton  ave. 


*  Employed  also  In  Wade  School. 

INDEPENDE^'CE  SCHOOL. 

( Brecksvllle  road,  south  of  Harvard  street . ) 

Julia  H.  Baldwin Jan.  1876 2.)18  Read  st. 

KENTUCKY   SCHOOL. 
(Kentucky  St.,  fronting  Reservoir.) 

Bettie  A.  Dutton Sept.  ia58 (H  State  st. 

Adda  C.  Briggs Sept.  1866 75  State  st. 

Isie  H.  Libbey Sept.  1872 57  CUnton  st. 

Emily  A.  Vial Nov.  1SI37 91  Liberty  st. 

Hattie  A.  Famsworth Sept.  1870 364  Sniierior  st. 

Ray  A.  Parsons. Feb.    1875 203  Franklin  st. 

Fannie  J.  Baker Nov.   1875 16  Walnut  st. 

Mary  E.  Libbey Jan.    1868 76  Clinton  st. 

Sarah  A.  Peters Sept.  1875 97  State  st. 

Melissa  A.  Peters Sept.  1875 W  State  st. 

Eliza  C.  Degiion Dec.   1871 30  Church  st. 
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NAMES  OF  TEACHERS.  DATES  OF  EMPLOYXBNT.  CITY  RESIDENCES. 

KateL.  Williams Feb.  1869 56  Whitman  st 

Emily  F.  Marsh Sept.  1874 76  Clinton  rt. 

Wendla  Davis Sept.  1870 10  Clinton  »t 

Hattie  M.  Baker Sept.  1876 36  Vestry  st. 

SPECIAL    GERMAN. 

Mathilda  Spengel Sept.  1871 87CarroUst 

Helene  L.  Schulz* Nov.  1875 5:«  Detroit  st 


*  Employed  also  In  Orchard  School. 

KINSMAN  SCHOOL. 
(Kinsmaa  Bt.,  between  Northeast  and  Kaat  Madison  avenues.) 

Electa  P.  Bradbury Sept.  1373 —  Kinsman  st. 

Josephine  Hinsdale Feb.   1876 571*  Case  ave. 

LOVEJOY  SCHOOL. 

(LoTeJoy  are.,  near  Independence  street.) 

Mary  E.  Henry Sept.  1875 —  Independence  sU 

MADISON  SCHOOL. 
(East  Madison  ave.,  between  St.  Clair  and  Superior  streets.) 

Cora  A.  Sprague Sept.  1S70 —  Bell  ave. 

Mary  Haver Aug.  IS+s —  East  MadLson  ave. 

MAYFLOWER  SCHOOL. 
CComer  of  Mayflower  and  Orange  streets.) 

Jennie  Eggleston Sept.  1S(50 26  Longwood  ave. 

Adelaide  A.  Headley Jan.   ISTJJ Seelye's  Water  Cuiv. 

Maria  E.  Tobien Apr.  m'A) 215  Orange  st 

Helens.  Ball Nov.  1874 125:^  Fore^st. 

Marion  A .  Hill Jan.    1875 45  Euclid  ave. 

Alice  T.  I^Aiiphear Sept.  1871 118  Laurel  st. 

Frank  Hawthorne Sept.  1875 108  Maple  st. 

Emma  J.  Rcisch Apr.   1871 90  Ohio  st. 

Josie  B.  Willson Sept.  1872 228  Perry  ^t. 

Ottilie  Riesterer Apr.  1874 20  Irving  st. 

Jennie  B.  DalgleLsh Apr.  1872 205  Prospect  st. 

Ida  May  Lanphear Sept.  1875 118  Laurel  st 

Clara  Hobart Sept.  1875 534  Case  ave. 

Louise  L.  Campbell Sept.  1875 lOWahiutst. 

Josie  Herkomer Apr.  1876 248  Perry  st 

Lucy  J.  Yeend Sept.  1873 16  Wahrat  st 

Jennie  Pomeroy Apr.  1874 34:3  Perry  st 
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NAMSK  OF  TEACHERS.  DATES  OF  EMPLOYIOENT.  CITY  RESIDENCES. 

Alice  M.  Hurlburt Sept.  1874 23  Hasisen  st. 

OttDie  Herrmann Sept.  1874 : 168  ScoviU  ave. 

Linda  O'Marah Sept.  1873 North  Place. 

Ellen  E.  Gill Sept.  1875 272  ScoviU  ave. 

Amelia  R.  Stepp Apr.   1876 7  Minnesota  st. 

SPECIAL  GERMAN. 

Frederick  Schoene* Mar.  1874 M  Webster  st 


*  Employed  also  in  Outhwalte  School. 

MEYER  SCHOOL. 

(Brighton  St.,  corner  of  Meyer  Hreet.) 

Mary  V.  Brett Sept.  1873 17  Brighton  st. 

NORTH    SCHOOL. 
(Comer  of  Broadway  ftnd  Worley  street.) 

Thank  Ashton Aug.  1874 2514  Valley  st. 

Abbie  M.  Re}^olds Sept.  1874 2224  Broadway. 

May  Osborne Aug.  1875 3  Hinman  st. 

Lois  E.  Morse Oct.    1874 .3  Hinman  st. 

Susie  E.  Eveleth .^. . .  Sept.  1874 8  Hinman  st 

Ada  A.  Beers Jan.   1876 2232  Broadway. 

Mattie  A.  Roemer Sept.  1876 233  Woodland  ave. 

Mary  A.  Rowell Oct    1875 2467  Broadway. 

OUve  H.  Bentley Apr.  1876 22:^2  Broadway. 

ORCHARD   SCHOOL. 

(Peach  St.,  facing  Orchard.) 

Sara  E.  Butler Sept  1S72 18  Lake  st 

Kate  Franklin Jan.   1872 16  Walnut  st 

Mary  M.  Bill Sept  1869 41  Harbor  st 

Emma  L.  Bousfield Sept.  18«J9 2()2  Franklin  st. 

Lizzie  Meredith Sept.  1873 2U3  Franklin  st 

Anna  E.  McNeU Nov.   1H69 79  Bridge  st. 

Amia  M.  Pratt Sept  18<>5 170  Franklin  st 

Amelia  Kahnheimer Sept.  1876 30()  Pearl  st. 

Susie  A.  Wilson Jan.   1870 27  Fulton  .st 

Lina  K.  Raeder Nov.  1872 (53  Mechanic  st. 

Mary  E.  Degnon Feb.    1870 30  Church  st. 

Angie  H.  Ketchum Sept.  1874 76  Clinton  st 

Hannah  A.  Dissette Sept  1875 163  Dare  st. 

Elise  Raeder Jan.   1874 63  Mechanic  st. 

Emma  Doertenbach Apr.  1876 78  Jei-sey  st. 

Hannah  Higson Nov.  187:j 106  Birch  st. 
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NAMES  OP  TEACHERH.  DATES  OF  EMPLOTMENT.  CITY  ItESIDEXCES. 

^  Jennie  Croley Sept  1875 15  Randallst. 

Mary  P.  Brett •. Apr,  1876 41  HarborKt 

SPECIAL  GERMAN. 

Helene  L.  Schulz* Nov.  1875 530  Detroit  st- 

*  Employed  also  In  Kentucky  School . 

OUTHWAITE  SCHOOL. 
(Outhwftlte  ave.,  between  Kennard  st.and  WlllBon  arenae.^ 

Myra  E.  Robbins Jan.    1870 -m  Case  ave. 

Annie  W.  Johnston Sept.  1865 9  Cheshire  st 

Angie  C.  Ames Sept.  1871 768  Republic  st 

Jane  E.  Cleghorn Sept.  1S75 163  St.  Clair  st 

A(laM.  Piper Sept.  1869 aft>  Sibley  st. 

Fanny  R.  Facer Sept.  1875 1215  Eaclid  ave. 

Fanny  Dougherty Nov.  1875 14  Outhwaite  ave. 

Belle  M.  DeVeny Jan.   1874 431  Case  ave. 

Emma  A.  Shoemaker Sept.  1876 (580  Case  ave. 

(iertrude  L.  Mixer Feb.   1875. 45  Wahiutst 

Annie  C.  DeVeny Apr.   1871 431  Case  ave. 

Ella  P.  Mcintosh Sept.  1875 43Bolivarst 

Kate  M.  Grayell Sept.  1876 294  ScoviU  ave. 

Martha  A.  StockweU Feb.  1874.: 57»  Case  ave. 

Ella  Marshall  Sept.  1875 168  Garden  st 

Helen  M.Christian Mar.  1873 22Lodgeave. 

Nellie Weidenkopf St-pt.  1876 4*J  Quincyst. 

Susie  E.  Burrows Mar.  1873 11  Slater  ave. 

Jennie  Wilson Apr.   1867 5  Griswold  st 

Jennie  Gleeson Sept,  1S76 217  Garden  st. 

Alice  F.  Abell Sept.  1872 7Cedarave. 

Helen  M.  Patterson Sept.  1875 '. 521  Case  avf. 

Anna  A.  Burrows Sept  1874 324  Cedar  ave. 

Clara  F.  Krause Sept.  1875 570  Woodland  ave. 

Rachel  T.  Venning St'pt.  1876 175  Oranjfe  st, 

SPECIAL    (GERMAN. 

Jennie  Gender Sept  1871 155  Woodland  ave. 

Lina  A .  Riesterer* Sept.  1871 20  Irving  .st. 

Friederich  Schoenef Mar.  1874 eVI  Webster  st 


*  Employed  also  In  Sterling  School. 
t  Employed  also  In  Mayflower  School. 
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QUINCY  SCHOOL. 
(.Qulncy  at.,  between  Judson  st.  and  East  Madison  are.) 
KA.MKS  OF  TEACHERS.  DATES  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  CITY   RESIDENCES. 

Jennie  Cairns, Jan.   1873 752  Republic  st. 

Maggie  G.  Cogley Sept.  1874  S2.5  Logan  st. 

RIDGE  SCHOOL. 

(On  Ridge  Road,  near  Railroad  Bridge.) 

Dorothy  Sawyer Sept.  1876 Ridge  Road. 

ROCKWELL  SCHOOL. 

(Rockwell  St.,  corner  of  Bond.; 

Lemira  W.  Hughes Nov.  1865 51  Eagle  st. 

Jannette  F.  Jackson Sept.  18r3 52  Prospect  st. 

Hannah  K.  James Sept.  1872 203  Franklin  st. 

Lizzie  A.  Whitaker Jan.   1874. 440  Superior  st 

Carrie  Lawrence Jan.   1863 63  Chestnut  st. 

Hettie  E.  Wells Jan.   1870 364  Superior  st. 

Mary  C.  C.  Lane May  1847 19  Rockwell  st. 

Nancy  T.  Wolverton Sept.  1870 364  Superior  st. 

Annie  E.  White Sept.  1857 126  BrowneU  st. 

Mary  E.  LaFrance Apr.  1874 427  Superior  st. 

Mary  H.  Gale Mar.  1859 147  Lake  st. 

Eva  M.  Hill Sept.  1876 1556  Cedar  ave. 

Zerelda Martin :  .Apr.  1874 427  Superior  st. 

Sue  Whitney Sept.  1873 427  Superior  st. 

Nellie  M.  Chase Jan.   1871 163  St.  Clair  st. 

Anna  M.  Chase Sept  1871 163  St  Clair  st. 

Olie  A.Butler Sept  1874 18  Lake  st. 

Clara  S.  Ruffini Sept  1874 Ill  Woodland  ave. 

SPECIAL  GERMAN. 

Therese  Kirchberger Sept.  1872 45  Euclid  ave. 

Barbara  Hartrath  * Sept.  1871 158^  Prospect  st. 


*  Employed  also  In  BrowneU  School. 

ST.  CLAIR  SCHOOL. 
est.  Clair  St.,  between  Dodge  and  Perry  streets.) 

Anna  Rearden May  1851 61  Huntington  st. 

AMce  A.  Worf  oik Sept.  1867 548  Superior  st. 

Clara  M.  Umbstaetter Sept  1871 134  Lake  st. 

E.  Frank  Brainard Apr.  1871    10  Nevada  st. 

Jennie  T.  Ford Sept  1876 16  Wahiut  st. 
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NAMES  OF  TEACHERS.  DATES  OP  EMPLOYMENT.  CITY  RESIDE5CES. 

Clara  S.  Griffith Sept  1873 38Erie^ 

Ada  B.  Johiison Sept.  1875 52  Sumner  gt 

Nora  Evans Nov.  1865 132  Dodge ««. 

Louisa  Wageman Sept.  1873 1«2  LakesL 

Elmma  C.  Johnson Jan.    1875 132  Huntington  st. 

Lizzie  F.  Keys Sept  1874 49  Cbediire  st 

Laura  M.  Seiger Sept  1874 287  Scovill  are. 

Hattie  M.  Sanborn Feb.   1856 67  Seneca  sL 

Lizzie  L.  Allen Sept  1868 180  Proqiect  st 

Becky  J.  Hawkins Jan.    1873 13  Perry  st. 

Mattie  Evans Sept  1869 132  Dodge  st. 

Lena  Heimerdinger Apr.   1876 10  Garden  st. 

SPECIAL  GERMAN. 

Karl  F.  PreusB* Sept  1872 319  Perry  st, 

L.  F.  Wilhelm* Sept  1871 lOSiegelst. 


*  Employed  also  In  Caie  School. 

SOUTH  SCHOOL. 

(Richardson  sC,  between  Barkwell  ave.  and  Hannon  st.) 

Lydia  E.  Cahoon Sept  1875 J0e2  Broadway. 

STERLING   SCHOOL. 
(Sterling  a?e.,  between  Cedar  ave.  and  Sibley  street.) 

Ellen G. Reveley Sept  1865 1019  Forestst 

Sarah  R.  Saunders Sept  1867 358  Prospect  st 

Addie  B.  Guthrie Jan.   1860 76  Sibleyst 

Kate  Piper Sept  1865 a62Sibleyst 

Carrie  P.  Sked Apr.  1866 28  Granger  st. 

Eva  Brokenshire Sept  1872 261  ScoviU  ave. 

Anna  S.  Hutchinson Sept  1871 998  Forestst 

Flora  P.  Copeland Sept  1871 180  Prospect  st 

Ellen  M.  Burr Sept  1875 306  Perry  st. 

Julia  Lowe Jan.   1876 238  Perry  st. 

JeannetteL.  Moody Nov.  1872 1114  Forestst 

Julia  E.  Miller Sept  1869 : 252  Proqwct  st 

Marie  Kitzsteiner Sept  1873 249>^  Woodland  ave. 

AnnaE.  Giddings Apr.  1876 15Wal&iitst 

Mary  QuintreU Aug.  1857 196Cedarave. 

Alice  R.  Davis Mar.  1875 34  Granger  st 

Selma  G.  Krehbiel Sept  1875 107  0sbonist 

Jennie  Radcliff e Nov.  1 872 92  Cedar  st 
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XAXE8  OF  TEACHERS.  DATES  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  CITY  RESIDENCES. 

Eva  V.  Whitcombe Jan.    1873 HO  Cedar  st. 

Mary  B.  McCoy Sept.  1875 302  Sterling  ave. 

Nellie  V.  Gear Sept.  1876 8  Greenwood  st. 

Emma  C.  Davis Jan.   187:^ 756  Olive  st. 

Edith  S.  Piper Oct.    1873 262  Sibley  st. 

Julia  A.  Beebe Sept.  1868 252  Perry  st. 

Lena  A.  Roeder Jan.    1876 80  Hui-on  st. 

SPECIAL  GERMAN. 

Joseph  Knig Apr.  1872 65  Linden  st. 

Lina  A.  Riesterer* Sept.  1871 30  Irving  st. 


*  Employed  alto  in  Outtawaite School. 

TREMONT   SCHOOL. 
(College  at.,  at  intersection  of  Tremont  and  Pelton  arenues.) 

Mary  K  Spencer Oct.    1874 65  Jennings  ave. 

Esther  A.  Spencer May  1874 65  Jenningsave. 

I^na  M.  Bowman Sept.  1873 87  Merchants  ave. 

Clara  C.  Trowbridge May  1871 33  Jenningsave. 

Mary  L.  Petersoii May  1868 87  Merchants  ave. 

Emma  A.  Holbrook Sept.  1873 82  Merchants  ave. 

Catharine  Caasebohm Sept.  1875 353  Hamilton  st. 

Mint  J.  Slawson Sept.  1868 42  Pelton  ave. 

Olivia  M.  Cramer May  1872 16  Jennings  ave. 

HlaC.  Holbrook Sept.  1873 82  Merchants  ave. 

HedwigLeick Sept.  1875 33  Myrtle  st. 

Mary  E  Slawson Nov.  1868 42  Pelton  ave. 

Tillie  C.Amos Nov.  1872 58Castieave. 

Ida  von  Konigslow Feb.   1875 21  Jennings  ave. 

Florida  A.  Benjamin Jan.   1875 87  Merchants  ave. 

Emma  J.  Spencer Sept.  1876 65  Jennings  ave. 

M.  Nellie  Andrews Oct.    1876 19  Florence  st. 

E.  Minnie  Nunn Jan.   1866 155  N.  Huntington  st. 

SPECIAL  QEBMAN. 

HfleneM.  Schulz Sept.  1875 70  Merchants  ave. 

UNCLASSIFIED  SCHOOL. 

(Corner  of  Marlon  and  8ked  atreeta.) 

Hiram  Sapp Mar.  1876 1637  Cedar  ave. 

UNION  MILLS  SCHOOL. 
(Comer  of  Union  at.  and  Woodland  Hllla  avenue.) 

SallieM.  Sisson Sept.  1878 2274  Gaylord  st. 

Hyra  E.  Christian Sept.  1875 1943  Miles  ave. 
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WADE  AND  WALTON  SCHOOLS. 

(Wade  School-^Gorner  Wade  and  Mill  street;    Walton  School— €k>nier  Walton  aad  Hhodti 
avenues ;  Erin  School— Corner  Erin  and  Hitchcock  streeu.) 

NAMES  OF  TEACHERS.  DATES  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  CITT  RESIDENCES- 

Mary  E.  Comstock Sept.  1871 52  Moore  A 

Lottie  E.  Palmer Nov.  1873 26  Cliorch  at 

Flora  Kahnheimer May  1873 300  Pearl  sL 

Emily  O.  Wucherer Apr.  1870 35  Barber  ave. 

Alta  Dean Sept.  1875 27  Kinkle  6t 

Eva  M.  Eglin Jan.   1873 Cor.  Jennings  and  Clark  avcak 

Carrie  Osborne ..  .• Oct.    1876 843  Logan  st. 

Lizzie  B.  Miller Sept.  1870 19  Queen  st. 

Emma  Brown Sept.  1870 34  Jay  sL 

AnnaKarger Sept.  1876 119  Orange  st 

Susie  Foote Sept.  1873 '>00  Pearl  st 

Bertha  Amdt Oct.    1876 Uk)  Auburn  st 

SPECIAL  GERMAN. 

Albert  Pretzer* Sept  1876 987  Soi-anton  ave. 


*  Employed  also  In  Hicks  School. 

WALNUT  SCHOOL. 
(Corner  of  Sawyer  and  Walker  streets.) 

Percie  A.  Trowbridge Aug.  1874 —  Harvard  st 

Celia  E.  Clement Aug.  1874 2624  Broadway 

Pamela  H.  Manter Aug.  1874 1965  Miles  Park 

Mary  B.  McLean Aug.  1874 2537  Broadway 

Susan  A.  DiUin Aug.  1874 3467  Broadway 

Ella  C.  Freeman Oct  1875 2487  Broadway 

Hattie  I.  Betts Sept  1876 194  Cedar  st 

Ida  May  Lockwood Aug.  1874 —  Warner  road 

Phebe  S.  Freeman Oct   1874 3467  Broadway 

Jennie  E.  Morton Apr.  1876 1947  South  Park 

Addle  Morton Aug.  1875 1947  South  Park 

WARREN  SCHOOL. 
(Warren  street,  between  Solon  and  Martin  streets.) 

Mary  J.  Johnston Jan.  1855 9  Cheshire  st 

Lovilla  E.  Hulbert Jan.  1870 845  Broadway 

Mattie  E.  Rose Sept  1873 303  Perry  st. 

Celia  Ballou Apr.  1869 67  Petrie  st. 

Florence  A.  De Veiling Jan.   1875 37  Eagle  st 

Anna  C.  Mueller Sept  1876 177  Broadway 
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EUa  J.  Yost Sept.  1876 860  Perry  st 

AnnaF.  Landa Sept.  1874 74  Erie  st. 

EUa  F.  Biirnham Sept.  1874 74  Erie  st 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 
(On  Detroit  street,  comer  of  St.'.Psnl.) 

Maggie  E.  Stewart Apr.  1873 182Clintonst 

Nettie  L.  Wells Sept.  1874 600  Columbus  st. 

Anna  C.  Berger Sept.  1876 347  Erie  st 

Alta  L.  French Sept  1875 63  Courtland  st 

Rania  E.  Bigalow Sept  1873 10  Harbor  st. 

Lillio  M.  Bailey Sept  1875 182  Clinton  st 

Cora  N.  Jackson Nov.  1873. 18  Church  st 

Hattie  E.  Chamberlin Apr.  1872 237  Washington  st 

Olive  L.  Smith Apr.  1865 108  Hanoverst 

Ella  B.  Dexter Apr.  1873 15  Ann  st. 

Emily  A.  Shotter Apr.  1872 186  Clinton  st 

WOODLAND  SCHOOL. 

(Woodland  srenae,  between  Tennyson  and  Hersehner  streets.) 

Frances  A.  French Sept  1875 1248  Forest  st 

SUPERVISING  CORPS. 

SUP.    PRINCIPAL  OP    FIRST  DISTRICT. 

H.  M.  James Sept  1864 666  Case  ave. 

SUP.    PRINCIPAL  OF  SECOND  DISTRICT. 

L..   W.Day April  1868 235  Detroit  st 

PRIMART  INSTRUCTION. 

Harriet  L.  Keeler Sept  1871 360  Superior  st. 

GERMAN. 

Louis  R.  Klemm Dec.  1870 28  Linden  st 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

MUSIC. 

N.  Coe  Stewart Sept  1869 26  Jennings  ave. 

DRAWING. 

Frank  Abom Sept  1872 76  Michigan  st. 

PENMANSHIP. 

A.  P.  Root Sept  1867 127  Lake  st 

GYMNASTICS. 

Ernst  Mueller Sept  1876 West  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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SUPERVISING  PRINCIPAL,  FIRST  DISTRICT. 

Monday       Sterling  School 9KN)A.M. 

"  ....^ BoltonSchool - 1:00P.M. 

"  ....' Office 5K»P.  M. 

Toesday       Walnut  School 9:00  A.M. 

"  North  School 11K)0A.M. 

"  WarrenSchool IrOOP.  M. 

Office    5K)0P.  M. 

Wednesday Outhwaite  School 9HM)  A.  M. 

"  Mayflower  School 12H)0M 

"  St.  CUir  School 8:00  P.  M. 

"  Case  School 4K»P.  M. 

"  Office 5K»P.  M. 

Thursday     Wahiut  School 9.O0A.M. 

"  North  School IIKWA-M. 

" Sterling  School 4K»P.  M. 

"  Office 5:00P.  M. 

Friday         St.  Qair  School 9:00A.M. 

"  Case  School 12,-OOM. 

"  Outhwaite  School 8K)0P.  M. 

"  Mayflower  School 4K)0P.  M. 

Saturday     Office lOKWto  12K)0M.  and  3K)0  to5K)0P.  M. 


SUPERVISING  PRINCIPAL,  SECOND  DISTRICT. 

Monday  '. Kentucky  School 9KM)  A.  M. 

"  BrowneU  School 2H)0P.  M. 

"  RockweU  School 4K»P.  M. 

"  '...Office 5:00P.  M. 

Tuesday  Kentucky  School 9:00A.M. 

"  Washington  School 13KK)M. 

"  Orchard  School 2K)0P.  M. 
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SUP.  PBIN.  SECOND  DISTRICT— Oootikihsd. 

Taesday      Hicks  School 4K)0P.  M. 

"  OflBce 5K)0P.  M. 

'Wednesday Brownell  School 9K)0  A.  M. 

"  Bockwell  School 12K)0M. 

"  Tremont  School 2:00  P.  M. 

WadeSchool 4.-00P.  M. 

Thursday    Kentucky  School 9K)0  A.  M. 

"  Orchard  School 12K)0M. 

•'  Washington  School 2:00V.  M. 

"  Office 5K)0P.  M. 

Friday         Tremont  School 9K)0A.M. 

Hicks  School 12K)0M. 

Saturday     Office 10:00  A.  M. 


SPECIAL  SUPT.  OF  GERMAN  INSTRUCTION. 

Monday      Rockwell  and  Brownell 9.*00  A.  M. 

"  ....Normal 11:00  A.M. 

'*  Orchard  and  Kentucky 2.O0P.  M. 

"  Office 4.O0P.  M. 

Tuesday       St.  Clair  and  Case 9.O0A.  M. 

"  Normal IIKWA.  M. 

«<  Bolton,  East  High,  and  EucUd 12K)0M. 

Wednesday Mayflower  and  Warren 9:00  A.  M. 

'*  Normal ll.-OOA.  M. 

"  Eagle 2.O0P.  M. 

"  Office 4:00P.  M. 

Thursday     Sterling  and  Outhwaite 9:00  A.M. 

Normal IIKWA.  M. 

Central  High 12:00  M. 

Friday         West  HighandHicks 9:00 A.  M. 

"  Normal IIKWA.  M. 

"  Tremont  and  Wade 2K)0P.  M. 

"  Office 4:0OP.  M. 

Saturday     Office 9K)0  A.  M. 

''  Special  meeting  every  two  weeks 10K)0  A.  M. 

"            General  meeting  every  two  weeks,  alter- 
nating with  the  special  meeting 2K)0  P.  M. 
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MUSIC  MASTER. 

.K-^r>  ky 

.W«C  R^JTi 

.y  r:z^^ 

.^?«.   C-iir  

K.k^'L  

.  Koi^  H-^L  


.C*'—r^  H,jh 

.X  rn.lL 

-Br.^T.-:: 


M  5iii7        K.r-r>ky 9:luA.)I 

Ui»A-M. 

l:ir>P.  M. 

2:U0P.  M. 

S>30P.  M. 

T-^-iUr       Ea^  H.^L  9.-*J0A.M. 

10.-OOA.M. 

U:SA.M 

1:15P.  M 

2:00P.  M. 

St.rL— 3:rWP.  M. 

Tr.  ir^Liv     H:  k>.  « »r  L:!.- i  -r  Warfiin^on. 9:(iOA.M. 

W^  H.jL 11:30A.M 

XniL^ 1:15  P.M. 

M-thw:i.t^ 2:O0P.  M 

Tr-m  r-t 3:30P.  M 

Fr.lAv  F:^.<  Rizh 9K»A.M. 

B-  .It'  .n,   Fairni  .-ant  or  Euclid 9»5  A.  M. 

Central  High 11::KA.M- 

Wan^n.  UniMii  MilLs,  North  or  Walnut.  2:00  P.  M. 

Walnut. 8:30P.  M. 

Sji^iinia y      Oth^r  than  gt-neral  meetings,  Teachers. .  8 :90  A.  M. 

Wt>ln'.wiays.  an«i  time  intervening,  the  attore  lesions  giTen  to  supervision. 


DRAWING  MASTER. 


Mon«lav 


Tuestlav 


Wednesday. 


Sterling.  A  Grammar 10:00  A.  M. 

Oiithwaite.  A  Grammar 11 :15  A.  M. 

Outhwaite,  Teachers 12<W  M. 

Bolton,  A  Grammar 1:45  P.  M 

Bolton,  Teachers SKK)  P.  M. 

Sterling.  Teachers 4:15  P.  M. 

Orchani,  Teachers. 8:00  A.  M. 

Central  High,  A  Chiss 9:10  A.  M 

Brownell,  A  Grammar lOKX)  A.  M. 

Normal 11:15  A.M. 

Case,  Teachers 12K)0  M. 

Brownell,  Teachers. 4:15  P.  M. 

Kentucky,  Teachers 8.O0  A.  M. 

Kentucky,  A  Grammar 9KX)  A  M. 
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DEAWING  MASTER— CoNTiKUED. 

Wednesday Wade,  Teachers 12:00  M. 

'*  Warren,  Teachers 3:0OP.  M. 

St  Clair,  Teachers 4:15  P.  M. 

Thursday     Hicks,  Teachers 8K)0  A.  M. 

Normal 9:10  A.M. 

**  Rockwell,  A  Grammar lOKK)  A.  M. 

St.  Clair,  A  Grammar 11 KX)  A.  M. 

**  Mayflower,  Teachers 13.-00P.  M. 

"  RockweU,  Teachers 4:15  P.  M. 

Friday         Washington,  Teachers 8:00  A.  M. 

Central  High,  A  Class 9:10A.  M. 

"  Tremont,  A  Grammar 11:15  A.  M. 

"  Tremont,  Teachers 12:00  M. 

Wahiut,  A  Grammar 2:30P.  M. 

"  Wahiut  Teachers 4:15  P.  M. 

Saturday     CentralHigh 9:00A.  M. 


WRITING   MASTER. 

WEEKLY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Monday       Bolton 9:00  A.  M. 

"  Sterling 10:30  A.  M. 

....Normal 11:15  A.  M. 

"  Brownell 2:00P.  M. 

"  Outhwaite 3:00P.  M. 

Tuesday       Kentucky 9:00  A.  M. 

Tremont 11:16  A.  M. 

St.  Clair 3.-0OP.  M. 

Wednesday Sterling 9:00  A.  M. 

"  Rockwell 10:80  A.M. 

Normal 11:15  A.M. 

*  Wahiut 2:00P.  M. 


MONTHLY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Ifst  Thursday.. Sterling A.M. .Hicks. 


.P.  M. 


2nd        "  ..Mayflower A.M. .RockweU P.  M. 

3rd        "  ..Kentucky A.  M  .Wade P.M. 

4th  "  . .Fairmount, Boltonand Euclid. .  A.  M.  .Garden and  Warren.P.  M. 

1st  Friday  ..West  High  and  Central A.  M..East  High P.  M. 

2d  "  ..Case A.  M...  Washington P.M. 

3d  "  ..Brownell A.  M..  Outhwaite ....P.M. 

4th  "  ..Orchard A.  M.. Tremont P.M. 
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MEMBERS. 


WardB.                  Members.                     Term  Expires.  Residences. 

1. ..  .GEORGE  L.  CHILDS 1877 158  Superior  Street. 

2....DR.  D.  B.  SMITH 1878 68  Bond  Street 

3. ...WILLIAM  J.  AKERS 1877 Union  Pass.  Depot. 

4....E.  M.  HESSLER 1878 38  Garden  Street. 

5. ...A.  MEHLING 1877 674Sui)erior  Street. 

6....M.  G.  WATTERSON 1878 657  Case  Avenue. 

7.. ..THOMAS  A.  STOW 1877 188  Case  Avenue. 

8. ...ANTHONY  BURKE 1878 18  Herman  Street. 

9.. ..J.  M.  FERRIS 1877 110  Hanover  Street. 

10. ...A.  G.  HOPKINSON 1878 343  Franklin  Street. 

11....G.  W.  LEIBLEIN 1877 56  Lorain  Street. 

12. ...F.  MUHLHAUSER 1878 92  Vega  Avenue. 

13.... FELIX  NICOLA 1877 53  Jennings  Avenue. 

14. ...O.  F.  RHOADES 1878 991  Broadway. 

15.  ...F.  M.  SANDERSON 1877 1012  Woodland  Avenue. 

16... .A.  K.  SPENCER 1878 1253 EucUd  Avenue. 

17.  ...8.  M.  STRONG i877 1894  Euclid  Avenue. 

18..  ..DR.  J.  D.  JONES 1878 1936  Hamilton  Street. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


PRESIDENT, 

M.  G.  WATTERSON. 


CLERK, 

T.  R.  WHITEHEAD. 


SUPSRIiniSNDENT  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

A.  J.  RICKOFF. 


SXTPERINTENDENT  OP  BUILDINOS, 

CHARLES  WHITAKER. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


167e-7. 


Fi3ffA.»rCE: NICOLA,  STOW,  AKERS. 

JiJi>ic:x.AJRY SPENCER,  NICOLA,  LEIBLEIN, 

Rep^ajers AKERS,  DR.  SMITH,  MEHLING. 

SXJPPILJSS CHILDS,  MEHLING,  RHOADES. 

8cac»oi.   BTTirj[>iw08 SANDERSON,  STOW,  MUHLHAUSER. 

Trstj-bl^^ctr JONES,  STRONG,  HOPKINSON. 

Ci^AiUffS   AJCi>  A.UDITING RHOADES,  BURKE,  FERRIS. 

NoKac^AJ- SOBOOL STOW,  HESSLER,  DR.  SMITH. 

Tka.c;b:krs FERRIS,  NICOLA,  STOW. 

STRONG,  FERRIS,  MUHLHAUSER. 

:Book8  Ain>  Course  of  Study HOPKINSON,  SPENCER,  JONES. 

SCusxo,  I»SBiofAW8HiPAin>DBAWiNO.MUHLHAUSER,  SANDERSON,  JONES. 

Boxri«>-A^iKS BURKE,  DR.  SMITH,  SANDERSON. 

Ty-SBCTT'T^TSr^ MEHLING,  JONES,  AKERS. 

XdcBltAJRY DR.  SMITH,  AKERS,  NICOLA. 

Rxn:.K8  JLI9J>  Rboulatioks LEIBLEIN,  HOPKINSON,  STRONG. 

PKESVYTEfGi HESSLER,  CHILDS,  BURKE. 

(^KZT^rR^x.  High  School CHILDS,  HESSLER,  RHOADES. 

y^mBTT  Sigh  School LEIBLEIN,  MUHLHAUSER,  FERRIS. 

S^SY  Hioe  School SPENCER,  STRONG,  SANDERSON. 
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Members.                                 Term  Fxpires.  Member*.                      Term  Expires. 

J.  H.  RHODES 1878.  H.  AHLRICHS ISW. 

ADOLPH  GEUDER 1878.  ANDREW  J.  RICKOFF 18T7. 

ALANSONG.HOPKINSON.18T9.  LEWIS  W.  FORD 1ST7. 


OFFICEBS  OF  THE  BOABD. 

PRESIDENT,  SECRETARY, 

A.  G.  HOPKINSON.  A.  J.  RICKOFF. 


COSHITTEE  ON  EROLIgH  EXAHINITIOHS. 

L.  W.  FORD,  J.H.RHODES,  A.  J.  RICKOFF. 


A.  GEUDER, 


QEBMIN  EXAHIX1TI0N8. 

fl.  AHLRICHS, 


J.  H.  RHODES. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

Rule  1.  On  the  third  Monday  in  April  of  each  year  the 
Board  shall  elect,  by  ballot,  a  President,  a  Clerk,  and  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings. 

DUTY  OF  THE   PRESIDENT.  . 

Rule  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President'  to  preside  at 
all  sessions  of  the  Board  ;  to  maintain  order ;  to  enforce  the 
rales,  and  to  appoint  all  standing  and  all  special  committees, 
unless  their  appointment  is  otherwise  provided  for. 

Rule  3.  He  shall  see  that  due  notice  is  given  to  the  Board 
of  all  the  requirements  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  establishment  and  regula- 
tion of  the  schools  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  or  in  any  way  affect- 
ing them.  He  shall  annually  make  report  according  to  law,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  by  custom,  by  law,  or  by 
the  Rales  of  the  Board,  devolve  upon  him. 

Rule  4.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  a  President  pro 
tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

DUTIES  OF  THE    CLERK. 

Rule  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  to  attend  all  ses- 
sions of  the  Board  ;  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  such  sessions,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  index 
the  same.  This  index  shall  contain  among  its  captions  the  fol- 
lowing headings  : 

I.  Resolutions^  giving  current  number,  object,  date  and 
page  of  record. 
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II.  RepoHs,  with  separate  headings  for  each  standing  com- 
mittee and  each  officer^  and  one  heading  for  special  committees 
jointly,  giving  current  number,  object,  date  and  page  of  record. 

III.  Rules,  giving  current  number,  object,  date  and  page  of 
record. 

IV.  Contracts,  giving  current  number,  object,  date  and 
page  of  record. 

SALARIES  AND  BILLS. 

Rule  6.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  report,  on  bill  nights,  a  Hst 
of  the  teachers  employed  by  the  Board  and  their  respective  sal- 
ar^s,  certified  by  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction ;  a  list  of 
janitors  employed  by  the  Board  and  their  respective  salaries, 
certified  by  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings;  also,  a  list  of  such 
bills  as  may  have  been  certified  by  the  committee  contracting 
the  same  and  audited  by  the  Committee  on  Claims  and  Audit- 
ing, and  when  ordered  paid  by  the  Board,  to  properly  number 
and  file  the  same,  with  the  reports  and  communications  that  are 
accepted  by  the  Board,  and  to  draw  warrants  upon  the  City 
Treasurer  for  the  amount  due  in  favor  of  the  payees  of  all  such 
salaries  and  bills  ;  to  number  said  warrants  to  correspond  with 
the  bills  filed,  and  when  signed  by  the  President,  to  countersign 
the  same ;  to  keep  safely,  in  such  place  as  may  be  directed,  all 
books,  documents  and  papers  belonging  to  the  School  Depart- 
ment ;  to  keep  separate  account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  Tuition,  Incidentals  and  Construction,  and  report  to  the 
Board  the  condition  of  the  accounts  whenever  required. 

DISBURSEMENT  OP  SUPPLIES. 

KULE  7.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  disburse,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Schools,  when  found  actually  needed,  or  on  the 
order  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  all  such  supplies  as 
may  be  allowed  by  the  Board,  and  keep  a  separate  acconnt 
thereof  with  each  school  and  district. 
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NOTICE  OF  SPECIAL  MEETINGS. 

Rule  8.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  notify  members  of  the 
Board  of  special  meetings  called  according  to  the  rules. 

nok-attekdancb  of  members. 
BuLE  9.     It  shall  be  his  duty  at  each  regular  meeting  to 
report,  immediately  after  the  approval  of  the  minutes,  the  name 
of  every  member  who  has  been  absent,  without  leave  of  the 
Board,  from  four  successive  sessions,  either  regular  or  special. 

BUSINESS  RECORD. 

Rule  10.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  a  regular  docket,  and 
place  upon  the  same  all  reports  due  at  certain  periods,  pursuant 
to  the  rules  and  resolutions  of  the  Board.  He  shall  likewise 
place  upon  the  docket  all  resolutions,  reports,  applications  and 
communications  which  are  referred  to  committees  or  officers, 
whether  such  reference  is  made  with  or  without  instruction  for 
reporting  an  opinion,  for  action,  or  with  power  to  act,  and  he 
shall  keep  all  such  matters  referred  upon  the  docket  until  the 
same  are  disposed  of  by  report  and  action  of  the  Board,  or  by 
default. 

NOTICE  TO  COMMITTEES. 

Rule  11.  The  Clerk  shall,  when  any  application,  resolu- 
tion, proposition,  or  other  business  has  been  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, either  standing  or  special,  within  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter,  notify  the  chairman  of  such  committee,  in  writinjg, 
of  such  reference,  furnishing  him  with  an  extract  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  thereof  and  with  such  books,  maps,  plats  and  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  Board  as  such  reference  may 
require. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 

Rule  12.  The  Clerk  shall  call  committees  together  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  their  respective  chairmen. 
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COPIES  OF   RULES  FOR   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Rule  13.  The  Clerk  shall  furnish  the  Superintendent  of 
Instruction,  for  the  Supervising  Principals  and  Principals  of 
Schools,  copies  of  all  rules  and  resolutions  for  the  regulation 
of  the  schools,  immediately  after  their  adoption  by  the  Board. 

INVENTORY  AT  CLOSE  OF  TERM. 

EuLE  14.  Within  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  each  term 
the  Clerk  shall  submit  to  the  Board  a  consolidated  inventory  of 
the  furniture  and  supplies  on  hand  in  each  and  all  the  school 
buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Board. 

Rule  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  to  keep  an 
"Insurance  Book,"  which  shall  show: 

1st.  The  name  of  the  building  insured,  or  the  name  of  the 
building  in  which  property  insured  is  contained. 

2d.     Name  of  the  company  insuring. 

3d.     Amount  insured. 

4th.  Kate. 

5th.  Premium. 

6  th.  Date  of  policy. 

7th.  Expiration. 

The  insurance  on  each  building  shall  be  kept  on  a  page  sep- 
arate from  all  other  insurance. 

ANNUAL  reports. 

Rule  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk,  annually,  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  September,  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Board  a  detailed  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
school  purposes,  including  a  separate  account  of  the  expenditures 
for  each  school  district,  for  building,  repairs,  furniture,  api>ar- 
atus,  stationery  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  He  shall,  in  accord 
ance  with  Sections  78  and  79  of  the  laws  for  the  re-organization 
and  maintenance  of  common  schools,  passed  May  1st,  1873, 
annually  cause  to  be  taken  an  enumeration  of  all  the  unmarriea 
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youth  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  residing  in  the 
several  wards  or  school  districts  of  the  city,  and,  on  or  before  the 
second  Monday  of  October,  certify  the  same  to  the  Auditor  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  according  to  the  full  requirements  of  said 
law. 

He  shall  also,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  annually, 
prepare  and  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion, for  said  report,  a  tabular  statement  of  all  the  school 
property  of  the  city,  said  statement  to  be  modeled  after  Table 
XII  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  for  1872-3  ;  also  a  com- 
parative statement  of  expenditures  such  as  Table  XII  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  for  187 J -2. 

OFFICE  HOUBS. 

Rule  17.  He  shall  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  as  prescribed  by  law,  by  these  Rules,  or  as  may  be 
imposed  by  the  Board  ;  and  he  shall  keep  his  office  open  and 
be  present  thereat  from  9  A.  M.  till  12  M.,  and  from  2  P.  M. 
till  6  P.  M. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

Rule  18.  At  the  first  meeting  after  his  election  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Board,  the 
following  Standing  Committees,  ponsisting  of  three  members 
each,  of  whom  the  first  named  shall  be  the  chairman  : 

On  Finance  ;  Judiciary ;  Repairs ;  Supplies  and  Janitors ; 
School  Buildings;  Insurance;  Claims  and  Auditing;  Teachers; 
Salaries;  Text  Books,  Course  of  Study  and  Apparatus;  Music, 
Penmanship  and  Drawing ;  Boundaries  and  Statistics  ;  Disci- 
pline; Library;  Rules  and  Regulations;  Printing;  Central 
High  School i  West  High  School;  East  High  School;  and 
Normal  School. 
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DUTIES  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
On  liHnanee. 

EuLE  19.  The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  have  general 
supervision  of  the  school  funds  and  accounts,  and  keep  the 
Board  at  all  times  accurately  informed  of  the  condition  thereof, 
so  as  to  guard  against  any  contracts  or  expenditures  which  may 
exceed  the  revenue  of  the  year.  They  shall  estimate  and  report 
to  the  Board  annually,  and  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  time 
prescribed 'for  the  certificate  by  this  Board  to  the  County  Audi- 
tor, what  tax  is  necessary  for  school  purposes,  stating  in  detail 
their  estimate  for  every  purpose.  They  shall  see  that  all  school 
moneys,  credits,  securities,  due  or  belonging  to  the  Board,  are 
faithfully  collected,  kept  and  accounted  for,  that  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Board  are  properly  kept,  and  make  to  this  Board 
a  report  of  the  condition  of  our  finances  every  three  months. 

On  Judiciary. 

Rule  20.  The  Committee  on  Judiciary  shall  consider  and 
report  upon  all  questions  that  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the 
Board  not  properly  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 

committee. 

On  Hepairs. 

Rule  21.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Repairs 
to  see  that  the  school  buildings,  out  buildings,  fences,  etc., 
under  the  control  of  this  Board  are  kept  in  good  condition;  that 
they  are  kept  well  painted,  neat  and  clean ;  that  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  school  buildings  are  properly  taken  care  of ;  and 
they  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  such  improvements  as  may 
seem  necessary,  provided  the  outlay  required  shall  exceed  fifty 
(50)  dollars,  otherwise,  they  may  order  the  work  done  at  their 

discretion. 

On  Supplies  and  Janitors. 

Rule  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Sujv 
plies  and  Janitors  to  report  a  list  of  articles  necessary  and 
proper,  as  supplies  for  the  schools,  and  a  fair  tariff  or  scale  for 
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the  distribution  thereof,  and  to  see  that  such  tariff  as  the  Board 
may  adopt  is  strictly  enforced.  At  the  close  of  the  schools 
every  year  they  shall  require  of  the  principal  teacher  of  every 
school  an  inventory  of  the  supplies  remaining  on  hand,  and 
report  to  the  Board  a  statement  of  the  consumption  of  supplies 
in  each  school  during  the  year,  and  a  comparison  of  each  with 
the  previous  year. 

They  will  direct  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  to  purchase 
such  supplies  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  Board  and  direct  him  in 
the  distribution  thereof. 

Rule  23.  They  shall  have  general  supervision  over  all  the 
Janitors,  see  that  they  perform  their  duties  as  herein  described, 
or  as  they  may  impose,  and  report  their  action  to  the  Board. 

On  School  Buildings, 

Rule  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Build- 
ings to  recommend  the  erection  of  new  buildings  when  in  their 
judgment  the  interests  of  the  schools  demand  the  same,  adver- 
tise for  plans,  select  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  want  to  be  met, 
advertise  for  bids  for  construction  ;  let  the  contract  and  super- 
intend the  work,  all  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

On  Insurance, 

Rule  25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Insur- 
ance to  keep  the  school  buildings  and  out  buildings  insured  at 
one-half  their  value ;  and  the  furniture,  books,  maps,  plans, 
apparatus,  etc.,  insured  for  two-thirds  their  real  value,  in  com- 
panies concerning  the  solvency  and  safety  of  which  there  is  no 
question ;  they  shall  not  place,  to  exceed  five  thousand  dollars, 
in  any  one  company  on  one  risk;  they  shall  distribute  the 
insurance  as  equally  as  possible  among  the  various  desirable 
companies,  and  effect  it  directly  with  the  agents  of  said  compa- 
nies. 

On  Claims  and  Auditing. 

Rule  26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Claims 
and   Auditing  to  examine  monthly,   and   oftener  if  required, 
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every  bill  or  claim  presented  to  the  Board  for  payment;  io  ex- 
amine the  Treasurer's  and  Secretary's  books  and  accounts,  and 
report  thereon  at  the  first  regular  sessions  in  January,  April, 
July  and  October,  and  of  tener  if  required ;  and  no  claim  of  any 
amount  for  money  due  from  the  Board  is  to  be  paid  or  settled 
until  the  same  has  been  examined  by  them  and  submitted  to  the 
Board  for  its  action  thereon  ;  and  no  officer  connected  with  this 
Board  shall  pay  any  money  (or  sign  any  check,  warrant  or  bond 
in  lieu  thereof)  on  any  demand  until  it  has  been  approved  as 
above  stated;  but  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  contracts 
expressly  made  by  the  Board ;  nor  to  bills  amounting  to  less 
than  fifty  dollars,  ordered  by  the  Committee  on  Repairs,  nor  to 
bills  of  ten  dollars  and  under,  which  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund ;  but  all  bills  paid  on  account  of  contracts, 
salaries,  and  from  the  contingent  fund,  shall  be  placed  monthly 
before  the  Committee  on  Claims  and  Auditing,  and  examined 
by  the  same,  and  reported  on  at  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
Board.  All  certificates  of  committees  on  bills  originating  in 
contracts,  shall  designate  the  contract  under  which  they  origin- 
ate, and  refer  to  the  date  of  record  on  which  the  same  was 
approved  by  the  Board. 

BuLE  27.  All  bills  which  are  presented  for  auditing  or  pay- 
ment to  committees  or  officers  of  the  Board,  must  be  attached 
to  a  printed  blank,  which  shall  contain  on  the  inside,  the  date 
of  presentation,  name  of  the  party  to  whom  payment  is  dne, 
designation  of  merchandise  or  the  kind  of  service  rendered,  the 
amount  due,  in  numbers  and  words,  the  certificate  of  correct- 
ness of  the  proper  authority,  and  a  blank  receipt,  to  be  filled 
out  and  signed  upon  payment.  The  outside  of  each  blank  shall 
be  appropriately  headed,  '*  Cleveland  Public  School  Voucher," 
with  the  proper  blank  place  marked  for  the  year,  the  number  of 
the  voucher,  the  name  of  the  receiver,  the  amount,  and  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Committee  on  Claims  and  Auditing. 

BuLE  28.     All  the  bills  presented    for  auditing  shall  be 
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countersigned  by  the  proper  committee  or  authority  whicli  gave 
the  order  for  the  same. 

EuLE  29.  All  bills  audited  shall  be  countersigned  and 
marked  with  the  current  number  by  the  Committee  on  Claims 
and  Auditing,  commencing  each  year  with  No.  1. 

Rule  30.  Separate  bills  shall  be  rendered  for  the  furniture, 
repairs,  and  current  expenses  for  each  school. 

On  Teachers. 

Rule  31.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Teach- 
ers to  visit  the  schools  as  frequently  as  possible,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  counsel  the 
Superintendent  to  the  best  possible  advantage  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties ;  as  far  as  may  be  they  shall  acquaint  themselves 
personally  with  the  work  and  degree  of  efficiency  of  each  teacher 
recommended  for  promotion,  or  for  an  increase  of  salary,  and 
at  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  but  one,  preceding  the 
dismissal  of  the  schools  for  the  summer  vacation,  they  shall  sub- 
mit the  names  of  teachers  who  may  have  been  nominated  for  re- 
employment, and  at  the  same  meeting  they  shall  separately 
report  the  names  of  teachers  who  may  have  been  recommended 
for  advance  of  salary,  as  provided  for  in  the  rules  prescribed  for 
the  regulation  of  salaries. 

On  Salaries. 

Rule  32.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries 
to  prepare  and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  on  the  first  regular 
meeting  in  June,  a  list  of  salaries  so  graded  as  to  fully  compen- 
sate the  Superintendents,  Principals  and  various  grades  of 
teachers  for  the  actual  service  rendered,  having  due  regard  to 
experience  in  teaching,  time  of  service  under  the  Board,  and 
qualifications  required ;  also  a  list  of  salaries  to  be  paid  to  jani- 
tors with  reference  to  the  duties  required  of  each. 

Rule  33.  They  shall,  monthly,  hold  a  meeting  to  consider 
the  pay-roll,  excuses  of  teachers  for  absence,  tardiness,  etc., 
and  report  to  the  Board  such  cases  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  de- 
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maad  special  action.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  certify  to  the 
monthly  pay-roll,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  ordered  paid  until 
thus  certified. 

On  Text  Books,  Course  of  Study  and  Apparatus. 

Rule  34.  The  Committee  on  Text  Books,  Course  of  Study 
and  Apparatus  shall  have,  in  connection  with  the  Superintendent, 
the  general  direction  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the  selection  of 
the  text  books  and  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  Public  Schools, 
su])ject  always  to  the  sanction  of  the  Board.  Any  change  pro- 
posed in  the  course  of  study,  or  any  proposition  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  text  book,  shall  be  referred  to  this  committee 
for  consideration  and  report. 

On  Music,  Benmanship  and  Drawing. 

Rule  35.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Music, 
Penmanship  and  Drawing  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  these  branches  in  our  schools, 
see  how  they  compare  with  the  best  methods  now  in  use,  note 
the  progress  of  the  various  classes  in  the  different  grades,  advise 
with  the  Superintendent  as  to  suggested  changes  and  improve- 
ments, and  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Board  as  they  may 
deem  it  necessary,  or  as  a  report  may  be  called  for. 

On  BoundaHes  and  Statisties. 

Rule  36.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Bound- 
aries and  Statistics  to  revise  the  boundaries  and  proportions  of 
districts,  and  report  whenever  changes  may  be  advantageously 
made;  to  see  that  measures  for  taking  the  enumeration  of  youth 
and  making  returns  of  school  statistics  are  properly  executed,  as 
required  by  law ;  and  to  assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  they  shall  have  power  to  require  the  services  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Instruction. 

Ofi  Discipline. 

Rule  37.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Disci- 
pline to  act  upon  all  appeals  and  matters  of  discipline  as  to 
teachers  or  pupils,  which  may  be  referred  to  them. 
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Rule  38.  Before  any  case  of  discipline  or  complaint  against 
any  teacher  is  brought  before  the  Board,  it  shall  in  the  first 
placte,  be  presented  to  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  ;  from 
his  decision  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Committee  on  Disci- 
pline, in  which  case,  specifications  must  be  in  writing ;  from 
their  decision  a  final  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Board,  but  no 
case  shall  be  brought  before  the  Board  except  by  the  mode  thus 
prescribed. 

Ofi  Library. 

BuLE  39.  The  Library  Committee  shall  have  general  con- 
trol of  the  Library,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. They  shall  establish,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  rules  and  regulations  for  its  management  They 
shall  cause  the  Library  to  be  closed  and  carefully  examined  and 
counted  during  the  month  of  August,  each  year,  and  they  shall 
report  its  condition  to  the  Board  of  Education,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing in  September,  annually. 

BuLE  40.  The  Library  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Board  of  Education  at  its  last  regular  meeting  in  June,  each 
year,  the  names  of  suitable  persons  to  be  elected  by  said  Board 
of  Education  as  Librarian  and  Assistant  Librarians,  for  the 
coming  year.  And  the  Board  of  Education,  at  its  last  regular 
meeting  in  June,  shall,  by  ballot,  elect  a  Librarian  and  Assistant 
Librarians,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  commence  September  1, 
and  expire  August  31,  in  each  year.  The  Librarian  shall  per- 
form his  duties  under,  and  by  direction  of,  the  Library  Commit- 
tee, as  the  Board  of  Education  may  direct.  The  Assistant 
Librarians  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

EuLE  41.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Library 
to  examine,  select  and  purchase  such  books  for  the  Library  as 
they  shall  decide  to  be  placed  on  its  shelves,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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EuLE  42.  The  Board  of  Education  may  appropriate,  from 
time  to  time,  a  sum  not  to  exceed,  with  the  unexpended  balance 
of  the  preceding  appropriation,  $500,  which  the  Library  Com- 
mittee may  expend  without  further  action  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

On  HuUt  and  JSefftdatUms, 

BuLE  43.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Bnles 
and  Begulations  to  consider  and  report  upon  any  and  aU  pro- 
posed additions  to,  and  amendments  of,  the  Rules  of  the  Board, 
and  the  Begulations  for  the  Public  Schools,  as  to  whether  the 
same  be  in  proper  form,  whether  they  conflict  with  any  existing 
rules  or  regulations,  and  what  change  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  uniformity  of  the  whole. 

It  shall  also  be  their  duty  to  report  what  rules  may,  in  their 
judgment,  be  dispensed  with,  or  should  be  added. 

On  Printing, 

BuLE  44.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Print- 
ing to  report  upon  and  conduct  all  contracts,  accounts,  or  mat- 
ters relative  to  printing  authorized  by  the  Board. 

On  Sigh  SchooU  €tnd  Normal  School 

Rule  45.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committees  on  the 
several  High  Schools,  and  on  the  Normal  School,  to  visit  the 
schools  under  their  charge  at  least  once  in  each  term,  and  to 
make  report  of  the  condition  of  said  schools,  and  they  shall 
make  a  particular  examination  of  the  School  Buildings  and 
Grounds  and  report  their  condition  to  the  Board,  together  with 
recommendations  for  such  improvements  or  repairs  as  they  may 
deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  or  for  the  protection 
of  the  school  property. 

DUTIES  OF  SUPERIKTENDENT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Rule  46.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  to  take  general  charge  of  and  to  protect  from  injury 
and  destruction,  all  property  held  by  the  Board. 
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Rule  47.  He  shall  be  the  Executive  Oflficer  of  the  Board, 
and  of  the  Committees  on  Repairs,  Supplies  and  Janitors,  and  on 
School  Buildings  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  school  grounds  and 
buildings,  and  such  things  as  may  be  controlled  by  said  Com- 
mittees. 

By  Directioii  qfthe  Board, 

Rule  48.  He  shall  perform  such  general  or  specific  duties 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board. 

BqKiin. 

Rule  49.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Repairs,  superintend  all  repairs,  hire  and  have  control  of  all 
workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  ;  and  purchase  all  materi- 
als used  in  making  repairs  or  in  construction,  except  when  oth- 
erwise provided  for  by  contract. 

Suppliea  and  JanUon. 

Rule  50.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Supplies  and  Janitors,  purchase  all  supplies  for  the  use  of 
the  schools,  including  school  books  for  indigent  pupils.  He 
shall  also,  under  the  direction  as  above,  employ,  oversee,  and 
direct  the  janitors  of  the  various  school  buildings,  and  see  that 
they  perform  the  duties  assigned  them. 

School  BuUdinffS. 

Rule  51.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  School  Buildings,  and  the  Supervising  Architect,  if  one  be 
employed,  superinten(i  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  report 
to  said  Committee  as  they  may  direct,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  they  may  assign  him. 

Inventory  qf  Property, 

Rule  52.  The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  shall,  soon 
after  the  close  of  each  school  year,  call  upon  the  clerk  for  an  in- 
ventory of  all  the  f  urnituTe,  apparatus  and  effects  in  the  various 
buildings,  and  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  Board,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  present  value  of  such  property,  and  a 
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statement  of  its  coDdition,  its  increase  or  loss,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  yearns  inventory  and  estimate. 

Attendance  at  Board  Setsiwu, 

SuLE  53.  He  shall  attend  all  sessions  of  the  Board,  and. 
when  required,  report  such  changes,  repaira  and  improvement*! 
as  he  may  deem  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Boardf  to  make,  and 
he  shall  also  report  any  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  workmen 
or  janitors  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  as  he  may  think  calls  for 
special  attention. 

EuLE  54.  He  shall  give  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties  to  the  Board  as  above,  and  shall  keep 
a  suitable  conveyance  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  prosecution  of 
said  duties. 

MEETINGS  OF   THE  BOARD. 
Begtdar  Meetings. 

Rule  55.  The  Board  shall  hold  regular  sessions  every  two 
weeks  during  the  year. 

S^)ecial  Meetings, 

Rule  56.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  on  the 
call  of  the  President,  or  any  two  members  of  the  Board,  pro- 
vided that  due  notice  thereof  be  given  to  all  the  members.  All 
meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

Quorum, 

Rule  67.  A  majority  of  all  the  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

rules  of  business. 

Order  of  Business. 

Rule  68.  At  all  regular  meetings,  after  the  calling  of  the 
Roll,  and  reading  and  disposing  of  the  Minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  the  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Communications. 

2.  Business  of  the  Districts  in  the  order  of  the  Wards. 
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3.  Reports  of  Committees,  Standing  and  Special. 

4.  Special  Orders. 

5.  Unfinished  Business. 

6.  New  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

PABLIAMENTA.BY  BULES. 

Rule  59.  For  the  general  transaction  of  business,  the  ordi- 
nary parliamentary  rules  shall  be  observed  by  the  members  and 
enforced  by  the  President,  and  in  case  any  disputed  question 
shall  arise,  Cushing's  Manual  shall  be  taken  as  authority. 

PBECEDENCE  OF  SUBSIDIABY   QUESTIONS. 

Rule  60.  While  a  question  is  pending  no  motion  shall  be 
received  but  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  for  the  previous 
question,  to  postpone  to  a  certain  day,  to  commit  to  a  standing 
committee,  to  commit  to  a  special  committee,  to  amend,  to  post- 
pone indefinitely;  which  several  questions  shall  have  precedence 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged. 

THE  PBESIDENT  TO  HAVE  A  VOTE. 

Rule  61.  The  President  shall  have  a  vote  upon  all  ques- 
tions, and  whenever  the  vote  shall  be  a  tie,  the  motion  pending 
shall  be  considered  as  lost. 

APPEALS. 

Rule  62.  Any  one  member  may  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Chair,  or  call  the  "ayes  and  noes." 

M  Question  to  be  Baieed  a  Second  Time,  Excepty  Etc, 

Rule  63.  No  question  decided  by  the  Board  shall  be  raised 
again  till  after  the  next  ensuing  annual  election  of  oflBcers, 
unless  leave  to  introduce  the  same  be  granted  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board ;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  a  motion  to  reconsider,  pro- 
vided said  motion  is  made  during  the  same  session,  or  that  next 
SQcceeding  the  one  at  which  the  original  action  was  taken. 
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Rule  64.  No  member  shall  speak  longer  than  five  minutes 
at  any  one  time,  nor  more  than  once  upon  the  same  question, 
until  all  other  members  have  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  upon 
the  same,  unless  by  leave  of  the  Board;  nor  shall  he  speak  more 
than  twice  upon  the  same  question,  except  by  leave  of  the 
Board. 

COMMUNICATION. 

BuLE  65.  No  communication  from  parties  other  than 
members  or  oflScers  of  the  Board  shall  be  received,  except  in 
writing,  unless  by  special  permission  of  a  majority  of  all  of  the 
members. 

RULES  OF  ACTION  IN  FINANCIAL  MATTERS. 
Auditing  AecounU, 

BuLE  66.  All  accounts  shall  be  certified  by  the  Committee 
contracting  the  same,  and  audited  by  the  Committee  on  Claims 
and  Auditing  before  being  acted  upon  by  the  Board;  and  to  this 
end  they  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  on  or  before 
the  twentieth  day  of  each  month  ;  and  the  time  for  the  action 
of  the  Board  thereon  shall  be  at  its  first  meeting  in  the  succeed- 
ing month. 

Contracting  BOU, 

Rule  67.  No  bills  shall  be  contracted  by  any  party  except 
by  the  proper  Committees,  unless  otherwise  specially  ordered  by 
the  Board ;  and  no  bills  shall  be  audited  by  the  Committee  on 
Claims  and  Auditing,  unless  certified  by  the  party  contracting 
the  same. 

Jfc^oriiy  qf  Entire  Board  Bequired  for  AppropriaUcn  qf  Money. 

Rule  68.  No  appropriation  of  money  out  of  the  Schqol  or 
Contingent  Fund  shall  be  made,  except  on  a  vote  of  a  majority 
of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  no  resolution  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  nor  any  order  made,  which 
contemplates  or  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  money,  except  for 
the  payment  of  Pay  Rolls,  until  the  matter  has  first  been 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  a  report  in  favor  of 
such  expenditure  be  received  from  said  Committee^  except  as 
hereinbefore  provided. 

Jn^TMUS  qf  Salaries. 

SuLE  63.  The  salary  of  no  officer^  teacher  or  janitor,  shall  be 
increased,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the  year  for  which 
he  or  she  may  have  been  employed,  except  in  case  this  Board 
requires  services  other  than,  and  in  addition  to,  those  for  which 
the  party  was  appointed;  nor,  in  any  such  case,  unless  the  com- 
pensation of  said  extra  service  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  action 
of  the  Board  requiring  the  same. 

ELECTIOK  OF  TEACHEB8. 
Anntud  JSUeUon, 

BuLE  70.  The  annual  election  of  supervising  principals, 
teachers  and  janitors,  shall  be  held  by  this  Board  at  its  last  reg- 
ular meeting  previous  to  the  close  of  the  schools  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

OnrtifieaUt  ftom  the  Board  qf  Sxaminers  to  he  Sequired, 

Rule  71.  No  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  permanent 
teacher  in  any  of  the  schools  who  shall  not  have  first  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  and  received  a  certificate  thereof  from 
the  Board  of  Examiners. 

AMEKDMENTS  AND  SUSPENSIOK   OF  BULES. 
Sutpending  Bulet, 

Rule  72.  In  cases  of  emergency,  the  Rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  or  for  the  government  of 
the  schools,  may  be  suspended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Board.  • 

Amendmmte, 

Rule  73.  Any  addition  to,  or  amendment  of,  the  Rules  of 
the  Board,  or  of  the  Course  of  Study  pursued  in  the  schools,  or 
of  the  regulations  enacted  for  the  government  thereof,  shall  be 
presented  in  writing  at  some  regular  meeting,  and  except  pro- 
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posals  to  change  text-books,  lie  over  at  least  two  weeks  from  the 
time  of  its  introduction,  and  then  require  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  to  pass  the  same,  and  the  vote  on  such  suspension 
shall  be  taken  by  the  yeas  and  nays  and  entered  on  the  journal 

Change  of  Text  Books, 

Rule  74.  Any  resolution  proposing  a  change  of  text  books 
used  in  the  Public  Schools,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Text  Books,  and  shall  not  be  acted  upon  in  less  than  four 
weeks  from  the  time  of  its  introduction. 

Utiles  as  Amended  to  be  SubstUuUdfor  the  Original  Sule. 

Rule  75.  Whenever  any  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Board,  or 
the  Regulations  of  the  Schools,  shall  be  amended,  the  original 
rule  shall  be  repealed,  and  the  amended  rule  put  in  its  place. 

DUTIES  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  INSTRUCTION. 
To  be  the  JSxecutive  Officer  of  the  Board, 

Rule  76.  The  Superintendent  of  Instruction  shall  be  the 
Executive  OflBlcer  of  the  Board,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  in- 
struction, and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  shall  be  governed 
by  the  following  rules  : 

To  Superintend  the  Work  <f  Butruetian,  JBte. 

Rule  77.  In  conformity  with  the  course  of  study  and  time- 
tables hereafter  to  be  adopted,  he  shall  direct,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  supervise  the  business  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools 
of  this  city.  In  so  doing,  he  shall  visit  the  schools  as  often  as 
practicable,  note  the  means  by  which  their  defects  may  be  obvi- 
ated and  their  efficiency  promoted  ;  and  if,  under  these  rules,  it 
be  not  within  his  power  to  apply  the  necessary  remedies,  he 
shall  recommend  to  the  Board  such  changes  in  the  rules  or  such 
other  measures  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  and  report  to  the^ 
Committee  on  Teachers  such  changes  in  teachers,  or  recommend 
for  promotion,  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  annual  election,  for  the  use  of  the  Board. 

To  Prepare  Blanks  and  PrtaeriJbe  Bides  for  Reports. 

Rule  78.  He  shall  prepare  a  system  of  blanks  for  registers 
and  reports,  which  shall  show  the  duration  of  and  degree  of  reg- 
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ularity  in  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  prescribe  rules  for  the 
keeping  and  return  of  the  same  by  the  teachers.  He  shall  in- 
quire into  and  report,  as  far  as  can  be,  the  causes  of  truancy  and 
irregularity,  and  suggest  the  remedies  thereof,  which  may  to 
him  seem  feasible  and  proper. 

To  Intpeet  School  BuUdings  and  Beport  Condition  Thereqf. 

Rule  79.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  inspect  the  school 
buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus,  and  report  to  this  Board 
any  defects  in  the  same  which  may  be  calculated  to  impair  the 
health  of  teachers  and  pupils,  or  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools. 

To  Keqa  the  Board  Advised  as  to  School  Systems,  JSic. 

Rule  80.  He  shall  keep  himself  and  this  Board  informed 
in  regard  to  the  school  systems  of  other  cities,  their  plan  of  or- 
ganization, modes  of  government,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  assist  the  Board  to  legislate  wisely 
for  the  highest  interests  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland. 

To  Fix  and  Observe  Qfflce  Bours. 

Rule  81.  He  shall  fix  and  observe  at  least  one  hour  per 
day,  out  of  school  hours,  for  the  business  of  his  office,  and  the 
convenience  of  citizens  who  may  have  official  business  with  him. 

To  Make  Reports. 

Rule  82.  Annually,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
the  schools  for  the  summer  vacation,  he  shall  make  a  report  of 
the  schools,  for  publication  with  the  report  of  the  President  and 
Clerk  of  the  Board.  In  this  report  he  shall  give  as  particular  a 
view  as  may  be  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  each  and  all  the 
schools,  and  recommend  such  general  measures  as,  in  his  judg- 
ment, may  seem  desirable  for  their  improvement. 

Teachers^  Absences, 

Rule  83.  He  shall  report  to  the  Board  annually,  at  the 
first  meeting  after  the  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  the 
names  of  teachers  who  were  not  present  at  said  Institute,  and 
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the  number  of  days  absence  in  each  case,  together  with  the 
reason  for  such  absences. 

7b  CaU  I^eaehen'  Meding%, 

Rule  84.  He  shall  meet  the  teachers  at  stated  periods 
during  term  time,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  the  best  means  of  goTem- 
ing  their  schools. 

To  FlU  Vacaneie$  and  Make  Temporary  ArrangemaUs, 
HuLE  85.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  fill 
all  vacancies  occasioned  by  temporary  illness  or  necessary  ab- 
sence of  teachers,  to  make  other  temporary  arrangements  rela- 
tive to  the  schools,  which  he  may  deem  proper,  and  to  report 
the  same  to  the  Board  at  its  first  subsequent  meeting. 

To  Fix  the  Time,  Mode  and  Standard  of  Examinations, 

Rule  86.  He  shall  fix  the  time  and  prescribe  the  mode  of 
all  examinations  of  pupils  for  promotion  from  class  to  class,  and 
determine  the  conditions  thereof,  so  that  they  may  be  equal  and 
uniform  throughout  all  the  schools.  In  conducting  said  exam- 
inations, and  in  ascertaining  their  results,  he  may  require  the 
aid  of  such  teachers  as  he  may  call  upon  for  the  purpose. 

To  I^arm  Other  JhUiee  Bretcribed  by  the  Board. 

Rule  87.  In  addition  to  these  duties  he  shall  perform  such 
others  as  may  be  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  Board. 

PATMEKT  OF  TEACHERS'   SALARIES. 

Rule  88.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  pay 
teachers'  salaries  monthly  at  the  City  Treasurer's  office  in  City 
Hall  Building,  on  days  fixed  by  the  Board,  in  manner  as  follows: 
He  shall  enclose  in  an  envelope,  properly  addressed,  the  amonnt 
due  each  teacher,  as  shown  by  the  certified  monthly  pay  roll, 
and  deliver  the  same  to  the  respective  teachers  at  the  time  and 
place  as  above,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
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PARTS  OF  AN  ACT 


FOR  THE  RE-ORGANIZATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  SCHOOLS. 
APPLYING  TO  CITIES  OP  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 


Paased  May  1,  1878,  with  AmendmentB  to  Date. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL  DISTBICT8. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  That  the  State  is  hereby  divided  into  school  dis- 
tricts, to  be  styled  respectively  city  districts  of  the  first  class, 
city  districts  of  the  second  class,  village  districts,  special  dis- 
tricts, and  township  districts. 

Sbc.  2.  Each  city  having  a  population  of  ten  thonsand  or 
more  by  the  census  of  1870,  including  the  territory  attached  to 
it  for  school  purposes,  and  excluding  any  temtory  within  its 
corporate  limits  detached  for  school  purposes,  is  hereby  consti- 
tuted a  school  district  to  be  styled  a  city  district  of  the  first 
class. 

Sec.  5.  Municipal  corporations  hereafter  created  or  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  grade,  shall,  from  and  after  their  creation 
and  advancement,  be  school  districts  corresponding  to  theyr 
grade  as  above  provided. 

OHAPTEE  II. 

cmr  SCHOOL  distbicts  of  the  fibst  class. 

Sec.  9.     The  board  of  education  of  each  city  district  of  the 

first  class  shall  consist  of  as  many  members  as  the  city  .has 

wards,  provided  such  district,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 

act,  shall  be  organized  under  a  general  or  local  act  requiring  said 
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board  to  be  so  coustituted ;  otherwise  the  said  board  shall  con- 
sist of  twice  as  many  members  as  the  city  has  wards.  The  mem- 
bers of  a  board  of  edacation  in  a  city  district  of  the  first  class 
shall  be  residents  of  the  district,  and  have  the  qualifications  of 
electors  therein. 

Sec.  10.  The  board  of  education  of  any  city  district  of  the 
first  class,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  ward,  are  hereby 
empowered  to  decide  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
said  board,  that  said  board  shall  consist  of  twice  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the'  city  has  wards ;  and  in  case  said  board  shall  so 
decide,  they  shall  proceed  to  choose  one  member  for  each  ward, 
who  shall  be  residents  of  the  district,  and  the  members  shall 
hold  their  office  until  the  next  annual  election,  and  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified;  and  thereafter  one  member 
of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  elected  annually  for  each 
ward,  as  provided  in  section  eleven  of  this  act.  And  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  board,  as  soon  as  they  are  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  to  ascertain  whether  the  corporate  Umits 
are  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  said  school  district;  and  in 
case  said  school  district  includes  territory  without  the  corporate 
limits,  then  said  board  is  hereby  required  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  a  plat  of  said  territory  so  attached  for  school  purposes, 
designating  thereon  by  metes  and  bounds  the  ward  or  wards  to 
which  said  territory  for  school  purposes  is  to  be  hereafter 
attached  ;  which  plat  is  to  be  recorded  as  a  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  said  board. 

Sec.  11.  At  every  annual  election  of  city  officers  in  each 
city  constituted  a  city  district  of  the  first  class  by  this  act, 
there  shall  be  elected  in  each  ward  of  said  city  by  the  qualified 
electors  thereof,  one  judicious  and  competent  person  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  such  city  district  for  two 
years  from  the  third  Monday  in  April  succeeding  his  election, 
and  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified  ;  Provided, 
tliat  any  elector  residing  in  the  city  district,  but  not  in  any  ward 
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of  the  city,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  ward  to  which  he  is 
attached  by  the  board  of  education  for  school  purposes,  and  that 
any  elector  residing  in  the  city,  but  not  in  the  city  district,  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion ;  provided  further,  that  in  each  city  district  of  the  first 
class,  in  which  the  board  of  education  consists  of  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  city  has  wards,  the  election  of  members  of  the  board 
of  education  in  each  ward  shall  be  biennial ;  the  election  in 
wards  designated  by  odd  numbers  shall  be  in  a  year  designated 
by  an  odd  number,  and  the  election  in  wards  designated  by  even 
numbers  shall  be  in  a  year  designated  by  an  even  number. 

Seo.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judges  and  clerks  of 
city  elections,  in  the  wards  to  which  any  territory  beyond  th* 
city  limits  has  been  attached  by  the  board  of  education  for 
school  purposes  to  have  two  separate  ballot  boxes  and  two  sets 
of  poll-books.  The  electors  residing  on  such  attached  territory 
are  hereby  authorized  to  vote  at  all  regular  and  special  elections 
of  such  wards  when  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  to 
be  elected,  provided,  however,  that  such  electors  are  to  vote  only 
for  members  of  the  board  of  education  ;  and  the  judges  of  said 
elections  in  such  wards  are  hereby  required  to  receive  the  ballots 
of  the  electors  so  residing  on  such  attached  territory,  and  deposit 
them  in  the  ballot-box  so  provided  for  that  purpose  ;  and  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  the  said  election  to  enter 
npon  the  separate  poll-books  provided  for  that  purpose  the 
names  of  such  electors  so  voting  for  the  members  of  the  board  - 
of  education.  Said  judges  and  clerks  shall  make  due  returns  of 
such  elections  as  provided  by  section  thirteen  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  The  election  provided  for  in  section  eleven  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  judges  and  clerks  of  the  city  elections,  and 
they  shall  make  returns  of  such  election  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion within  five  days  from  the  time  of  holding  such  election. 

Sec.  14.  The  board  of  education  shall  hold  regular  meet- 
ings once  every  two  weeks,  and  such  special  meetings  as  they 
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may  deem  necessary;  they  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  yacanciea 
that  may  occur  in  their  own  body  until  the  next  annual  election; 
and  shall  have  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  own  government  as  they  may  deem  necessary ;  provided 
such  rules  and  regulations  are  consistent  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  state. 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

PBOYISIONS  APPLTIKG  TO  ALL  SCHOOL  DI8TBIGT8. 

Sec.  37.  The  several  boards  of  education  of  all  school 
districts  now  organized  and  established,  and  all  school  districts 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  and  they  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  and  as  such 
capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  contracting  and  being  con- 
tracted with,  acquiring,  holding,  possessing  and  disposing  of 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  and  taking  and  holding  in 
trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  districts  any  grant  or  derise 
of  laud,  and  any  donation  or  bequest  of  money  or  other  personal 
property ;  and  of  exercising  such  other  powers  and  having  such 
other  privileges  as  are  conferred  by  this  act;  provided,  that  when- 
ever any  board  of  education  shall  dispose  of  any  property,  real 
or  personal,  held  by  said  board  in  their  corporate  capacity,  ex- 
ceeding in  value  three  hundred  dollars,  said  board  shall  sell  the 
same  at  public  auction  after  giving  at  least  thirty  days'  notice 
thereof  by  publication  in  some  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
or  by  posting  notices  in  five  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  dis- 
trict to  which  such  property  belongs. 

Sec.  38.  All  conveyances  made  by  a  board  of  education 
shall  be  executed  by  the  president  and  clerk  thereof ;  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of  such  board  to  have  any 
pecuniary  interest  either  direct  or  indirect  in  any  contract  of 
said  board,  or  to  be  employed  in  any  manner  for  compensation 
by  the  board  of  which  he  is  a  member  except  as  clerk. 

Sec.  39.     All  property  real  or  personal,  which  has  heretofore 
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vested  in  and  is  now  held  by  any  board  of  education,  or  town 
or  city  council,  for  the  use  of  public  or  common  schools  in  any 
district,  is  hereby  vested  in  the  board  of  education  provided  for 
in  this  act,  having  under  this  act  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
schools  in  such  district. 

Sec.  40.  A  part  or  the  whole  of  any  school  district  may  be 
transferred  to  an  adjoining  school  district  by  the  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  boards  of  education  having  control  of  such  districts; 
provided,  that  no  such  transfer  shall  take  effect  until  a  state- 
ment or  map  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  transfeiTed 
shall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  such  boards,  nor  (except 
when  the  transfer  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  joint  sub-dis- 
trict,) until  a  copy  of  such  statement  or  map,  certified  by  the 
clerk  of  the  board  making  the  transfer,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
auditor  of  the  county  in  which  the  transferred  territory  is  situ- 
ated, and  any  person  living  within  a  district  or  part  of  the  dis- 
trict so  transferred  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  county 
commissioners  as  provided  for  in  section  fifty-nine  of  this  act. 

Sec.  41.  Each  board  of  education  organized  under  any 
existing  law,  except  township  boards,  shall  reorganize  on  the 
third  Monday  of  April  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  by  vote 
or  lot  diminish  the  number  of  members,  or  by  appointment  in- 
crease the  number,  and  determine,  by  vote  or  lot,  the  time  each 
member  of  the  board  shall  serve,  so  as  to  constitute  the  said 
board  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  42.  Each  person  elected  as  a  member  of  a  board  of 
education,  or  elected  or  appointed  to  any  other  office  under  this 
act,  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  an 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  that  he  will  faithfully  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office.  The  oath  or  affirmation  may  be 
administered  by  the  clerk  or  any  member  of  the  board.  A  maj- 
ority of  the  board  of  education  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business ;  provided,  that  upon  a  motion  to 
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adopt  a  resolution  authorizing  the  purchase  or  sale  of  property, 
either  real  or  personal,  upon  a  motion  to  employ  a  superintend- 
ent, teacher  or  teachers,  janitor  or  janitors,  or  other  employe  or 
employes  (or  to  elect  or  appoint  an  officer),  or  upon  a  motion  to 
pay  any  debt  or  claim,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  said 
board  to  call,  publicly,  the  roll  of  all  the  members  composing 
the  same,  and  to  enter  on  the  record  authorized  to  be  kept  the 
names  of  those  voting  "aye,**  and  the  names  of  those  voting 
"  no;"  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  said  board  shall 
have  voted  "  aye,"  then  the  president  shall  declare  the  motion 
carried,  and  upon  any  motion  or  resolution  any  member  of  said 
board  may  demand  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  thereupon  the  clerk 
of  said  board  shall  call  the  roll  and  record  the  names  of  those 
voting  "  aye  "  and  those  voting  "  no."  The  proceedings  of  each 
board  of  education  shall  be  kept  in  a  book  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  resident  of 
the  district,  or  other  persons  having  a  legal  or  official  interest 
in  such  proceedings. 

Sec.  43.  In  all  cases  of  tie  votes,  at  any  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  the  judges  of  election  shall  decide  the  election 
by  lot,  and  in  other  cases  of  failure  to  elect,  or  in  case  of  a 
refusal  to  serve,  the  board  shall  appoint.  All  vacancies  in  any 
board  of  education  arising  from  death,  non-residence,  resigna- 
tion, expulsion,  gross  neglect  of  duty,  failure  of  a  person  elected 
or  appointed  to  qualify  within  ten  days  after  the  annual  organi- 
zation, or  after  Ms  appointment,  or  otherwise,  the  board  shall 
fill  without  delay  until  the  next  annual  election,  occurring  not 
less  than  fifteen  days  after  such  vacancy,  when  a  successor  shall 
be  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term;  provided,  that  any  vacancy 
which  may  occur  in  a  township  board  of  education  from  any  of 
the  causes  aforesaid,  shall  be  filled  by  the  election  of  a  clerk  by 
the  local  directors  of  the  proper  sub-district ;  and  that  in  case 
of  gross  neglect  of  duty  a  member  guilty  of  such  neglect  shall 
cease  to  bo  clerk  of  said  sub-district,  and  a  new  election  shall 
be  held  by  the  local  directors  thereof  to  fill  such  office. 
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Sec.  44.  Each  board  of  education  shall  organize  on  the 
third  Monday  of  April  in  each  year,  by  choosing  a  member  of 
the  board  as  a  president,  and  a  clerk,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  . 
member  of  the  board ;  provided,  that  in  each  township  district 
the  clerk  of  the  township  shall  be  ex-oflBcio  clerk  of  the  board. 
In  each  city  district  the  treasurer  of  the  city  funds  shall  be  ex- 
officio  treasurer  of  the  school  funds  of  the  school  district,  and  in 
a  township  district  the  treasurer  of  the  township  funds  shall  be 
ex-officio  treasurer  of  the  school  funds  of  such  district,  and  in 
each  Tillage  and  special  district  the  board  of  education  shall 
choose  its  own  treasurer ;  provided,  that  in  the  city  districts  of 
the  first  and  second  classes  having  no  city  treasurers  other  than 
the  county  treasurers,  the  boards  of  education  of  such  city  dis- 
tricts may  choose  their  own  treasurers,  from  their  own  number, 
who  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services. 

Sec.  45.  The  clerk  of  each  board  of  education  shall  exe- 
cute a  bond  in  an  amount  and  with  surety  to  be  approved  by 
the  board,  payable  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  conditioned  that  he 
shall  faithfully  perform  all  the  official  duties  required  of  him. 
Said  bond  shall  be  deposited  with  the  president  of  the  board, 
and  a  copy  thereof  certified  by  said  president  shall  be  filed  with 
the  county  auditor. 

Sec.  46.  Each  school  district  treasurer  or  county  treasurer, 
who  is  ex-officio  treasurer  of  any  school  district,  shall,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  execute  a  bond  with  suffi- 
cient security,  in  double  the  probable  amount  of  money  that 
shall  come  into  his  hands,  payable  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  be 
approved  by  the  board  of  education,  conditioned  for  the  faith- 
ful disbursement,  according  to  law,  of  all  such  funds  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  come  into  his  hands.  Said  bond  when  so 
executed  and  approved  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  education  of  said  district,  who  shall  immediately  cause  a  cer- 
tified copy  thereof  to  be  filed  with  the  county  auditor.  Said 
treasurer  shall  report  to  the  board  of  education  within  ten  days 
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a^^dr  1  ^  #'::Lrf2Xcf fi:  w:^i2.  ihji  ct>:ian'  aadicor,  the  amoant    of 

Sic  47.     Tiif    »^*i  mascrer  so^.  ammallj,  between  the 
±rsz,  A^iji  :€!iiii  i&j  :.f  Srccefcbicr,  settle  viih  the  coanty  aaditor 
f  :c  liifc*   rc««:«tiizx  jair,  an-i  acw^ia^t  to  him  for  all  monejrs 
reoa^^i.  trisL  wbis  az.<i  •:•!!  whas  accoont,  and  the  amoant  paid 
cci  f  :r  5c-i»>x  rcrpaae*  i^  -lis  district;  che  anditor  shall  examine 
ibti  TCiz^iJifiTS  i:c  sz.:}i  pars^s.^,  and.  if  satisfied  with  the  cor- 
reirrnies  zt-mn^iL  ^t-aT  cerdfr  ihe  same,  which  certificate  ahall 
be  prlzia  f^:^  a  iifch^r^  of  sneh  treasorer;  and  at  the  expira- 
trcL  r-^  "1:3  :«fra  of  seni-^e  saM  ireasmer  shaU  delirer  orer  to  hia 
i^Ljcessor  i:a  cS:<'  all  books  and  papers,  with  all  moneys  or 
cibrr  rr:-r«r:j  ia  Li*  Lknis  beloriging  to  said  district,  and  also 
aZ  crifrs  i-*  =l4t  Lire  rei^iHned  since  his  last  settlement  with 
;le  c^::in:T  a::i:::r.  *:ii  lake  da  plicate  receipts  of  his  successor 
:jirr»rf  :r,  oz^e  ^f  wLich  he  shall  depoat  with  the  clerk  within  ten 
days  ilfr^^er:  azii  for  m:»kiaz  such  annnal  settlement  with 
;he  ctruziT  a:i  i::.>r  he  sbjC  be  eaii:led  to  receire  the  sum  of  one 
doIliT  ani  f^e  oenis  {^r  mile  for  traYeling  to  and  from  the 
couniT  ita:.  to  be  pi:d  out  of  the  conntr  treasury  on  the  order 
of  the  vV-:::t  a::i::or-     In  case  the  treasurer  of  any  school  dis- 
trio:  shill  wilfTilIy  or  negligently  ^il  to  make  such  annual  settle- 
men;  wi:hin  the  time  as  prescribed  in  this  section,  he  shall  be 
l:\iMe  :o  |^t  a  ^::e  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recoTered  in  a  ciyil 
action  in  the  name  of  the  Stare  of  Ohio ;  which  amount,  when 
colleot<-d,  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  and  shall  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  common  schools  in  the  proper  school  dis- 
trict ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  county  auditor  to 
pnxxHvi  forthwith  in  case  of  such  failure,  by  suit  against  such 
treasurer,   before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  county,  to 
recover  the  jxnialry  aforesaid. 

Sec,  4^,  It  shall  In?  lawful  for  any  surety  or  sureties  of  any 
treasurer  of  schov^l  funds  in  any  school  district  oi^ganized  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  at  any  time  to  notify  the  board  of  edn- 
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cation  of  the  proper  district  by  giving  at  least  five  days'  notice 
in  writing  that  he  or  they  are  unwilling  to  continue  as  security 
for  such  treasurer^  and  will  at  a  time  therein  named  make  appli- 
cation to  said  board  of  education  to  be  released  from  further  lia- 
bility upon  the  bond  of  such  treasurer ;  and  shall  also  give  at 
least  three  days'  notice  in  writing  to  such  treasurer  of  the  time 
and  place  at  which  such  application  shall  be  made.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of-  the  board  of  education  upon  such  notice  being  given, 
to  hear  such  application,  and  if  in  their  opinion  there  is  good 
reason  therefor,  they  shall  require  such  treasurer  to  give  a  new 
bond,  conditioned  according  to  law,  and  the  sureties  on  said  first 
bond  shall  be  released  and  exonerated  from  further  liability 
thereon  ;  and  thoreupon  said  board  of  education  shall  require 
such  treasurer  to  give  a  new  bond  conditioned  according  to  law 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  board  of  education,  within  such 
time  as  they  may  direct ;  and  if  such  treasurer  shall  fail  to  exe- 
cute such  bond  as  aforesaid,  the  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant 
and  shall  be  immediately  filled  as  other  vacancies  in  said  office  ; 
bvit  such  original  surety  or  sureties  shall  not  be  released  or  dis- 
charged until  the  filing  of  the  new  bond,  or  the  expiration  of 
the  time  allowed  therefor;  provided,  that  the  cost  of  such 
application  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  or  persons  making  such 
application. 

Sec.  49.  The  board  of  education  may  fix'the  compensation 
of  the  clerk  and  treasurer,  but  the  allowance  made  to  the  treas- 
urer shall  not  exceed  one  per  centum  of  the  money  disbursed  by 
him  on  orders  from  the  board  ;  provided,  that  the  treasurer  of  a 
township  district  shall  be  allowed  as  his  compensation  one  per 
centum  on  all  school  funds  disbursed  by  him,  to  be  paid  on  the 
order  of  the  trustees  of  the  township  out  of  the  township  treas- 
ury ;  and  that  the  treasurer  of  city  funds  shall  be  allowed  no 
compensation  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  law,  for  disburs- 
ing the  school  funds  of  the  city  districts. 
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Sec.  50.  Each  board  of  edacation  shall  establish  a  sufficient 
numlvr  of  :?ohoiUs  to  provide  for  the  free  edacation  of  the  youth 
of  ii^hcK^l  age  within  the  district,  at  such  places  as  will  be  most 
cvuivcniont  for  the  attendance  of  the  largest  number  of  such 
vouch*  and  also  niav  establish  one  or  more  schools  of  higher 
^mde  than  the  primary  schools  whenever  they  deem  the  estab- 
li<!\mi^ut  of  such  school  or  schools  proper  or  necessary  for  the 
ivuvcriu  iKV  or  progress  in  studies  of  the  pupils  attending  the 
saait\  or  for  the  cv^nduct  and  welfare  of  the  educational  interests 
of  such  distRoc ;  and  the  board  shall  continue  each  and  every 
day  schvx^l  e>tablish^  by  them  for  not  less  than  twenty-four  nor 
mow  than  forty-four  we^ks  in  each  school  year ;  provided,  that 
t\Avh  township  K^Kiurd  of  education  shall  establish  at  least  one 
primary  s^*h^x>l  in  each  sub-district  of  their  township ;  and  the 
Kvir\l>  of  cxUioation  of  the  districts  in  whiqh  a  **  Children's 
Home*"  is  or  may  N?  established  nnder  an  act  entitled  **An  act 
fv^r  t<\o  es:aMishmoni.  support  and  r^nlation  of  Children's 
Hottu*:?  it;  ;l\o  s^^^cr*!  counties  of  the  state/*  etc,  passed  April  7, 
l^^»^•  a:ul  :u  d:strictj?  in  which  a  County  Infirmary  is  or  may  be 
KvauxU  wbcu  rvc^uc^red  by  the  board  of  trostees  of  such  **Child- 
r\*irs  Houu\**  or  the  directors  of  such  Connty  Infirmary,  are 
hcrxVv  a:;:hortrvd  and  rvxjiurvd  to  establish  in  such  Home  or  In- 
tiruxarv  a  s^ivinAro  sv^hvv!,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  children  therein, 
sv>  fur  as  prao::vab\\  the  advunta^^  and  prixileges  of  a  common 
s^Iivvl  cvIuca:io:\ :  auvi  siioh  scho^d  shall  be  continued  in  opera- 
ttv^n  ^Avh  Xvw^r  u:.::!  :hc  full  share  of  all  the  school  funds  of  the 
to*rx>r  p  v*r  vl^<:rt>.-:  Kl.^r.pr.g  to  ssiid  children,  on  the  basis  of 
cuutrcn*::v  :u  shall  fca^e  boca  ex|vavlod  :  and  all  schools  so 
c^:uMi>hv\l  sh,;*!  *v  uuicr  ::;o  cv>n:n>l  and  management  of  the 
Kv%rvi  v^f  t\l;uarh*:i  of  c:I>:r  s^'I:o«v>l  oSc^is  who  have  charge  of 
th,c  vv:v,:ivu  >v  h.vls  of  sr^ch  vMs:rict :  Provided,  that  in  the 
cs:a\*.<*  r.ur.:  cf  ?;*:,:  s^^'h.x^ls  ;>.e  county  commissioners  of  the 
c\"ur,:\  iv,  whhhsu.h  *"CI::Mrva*s  Hv^me**  <«- County  Infirmary 
u\,4\  Iv  cs:aVh.>h;:\L  shall  i»r.^v:ie  :he  necessarv  school  room  or 
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rooms,  furniture,  apparatus  and  books,  which  they  are  hereby 
empowered  to  do ;  and  provided  further,  that  such  boards  of 
education  shall  incur  no  expense  in  supporting  said  schools  ex- 
cept in  the  payment  of  the  teachers. 

Sec.  61.  In  any  district  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
any  city  or  incorporated  village,  the  board  of  education  may,  at 
their  discretion,  provide  a  suitable  number  of  evening  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  such  youth  as  are  prevented  by  their  daily 
vocations  from  attending  day  schools,  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  said  board,  from  time  to  time,  may  adopt  for  the  gov- 
ernment thereof.  And  in  any  district,  except  a  township 
district,  the  board  of  education  may,  at  their  discretion,  appro- 
priate money  from  the  local  school  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  other  than  school  books,  as  said  board  may  deem  suitable 
for  the  use  and  improvement  of  the  scholars  and  teachers  of  said 
district :  Provided,  that  in  no  one  year  shall  said  appropriation 
exceed  as  follows,  viz :  In  city  districts  of  the  first  class,  three 
hundred  dollars  ;  in  city  districts  of  the  second  class,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars ;  and  in  other  districts,  seventy-five  dol- 
lars ;  and  all  books  so  purchased  shall  constitute  a  school 
library,  the  control  and  management  of  which  shall  be  vested  in 
the  board  of  education  :  Provided,  that  one-half  of  the  amount 
above  authorized  may,  at  the  discretion  of  such  board  of  educa- 
tion, be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  philosophical  or  other  ap- 
paratus, for  the  demonstration  of  such  branches  of  education  as 
may  be  taught  in  such  schools. 

Sec.  52.  Each  board  of  education  shall  determine  the  stud- 
ies to  be  pursued  and  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools 
under  their  control,  and  no  text  book  shall  be  changed  within 
three  years  after  its  adoption  without  the  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  given  at  a 
regular  meeting  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  cause  the  German  language  to  be  taught  in  any  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  when  demanded  by  seventy-five  free- 
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1-  --r^  '^i  '.-^>  ■•:  -i.*  1  t''1}'j1  iLriTiir^  Tizr*ses:±zz  n<«  less 
-. — 1  i  r^  T=:;  '--.  ▼  :     *■!:;/   zr  r  oi  fi^^  i--^r»  4i«i  isiend  to 

*i*ii  :•  3^"^'  .T  rLTi-A.1'  a  r-.OL  jlt=-t^  li^t  •j*r=iji^  or  other  Im- 
ru^rr  1.  :«t  "Uci^i.":  Ji  sljI  slu.-:*  j^  :  uL-i  zriT-irfi  further,  that 
1^  :nrt'::>^  ii.i^t  zi  iiji  i-.OLJiiic.  t»  b>  L-  ;*  :"-  >  state  shall  be 

Tt  "lit*  ^,T  z  *''    'ir*  ^-ifjg 

^ii-  I.T.  ITiti  >'iLri  nf  f-i-iAiiii^Ti.  :f  «*;-h  school  district 
euLl  ij.-*  ^iif  iLiiLj^t2i*sr:  izii  i-:?iir:l  :f  lie  public  schools  of 
i^if  L-rrr-j:':  iri_:fL  ij»  :r  h^t  -^  *!=^*Ii^e«i  :isier  the  muthority 
\t  ".j_*  11  r.  -p-.^i  r:Z  >:'r«r  ir  rtsre:*:  lo  si:h  seh  joU,  to  appoint 
&  «i7#er_z.-ta«iiii  Ai-'i  fcss^'.^'iiz-i  ?iz»triz.:cr-ient5  of  the  schools,  s 
FiT»Erji:tZji»f!Li  I'f  rrLZLrr?.  t.^:fct_lfr5.  j^niiors  and  other  em- 
z't:;;'t^.  uil  li  tl»i^  skl^r.-is  ic  pij.  wL:-:h  salazT  or  pay  shall 
••:c  :«r  zii.rt-j«*i  :c  :  r-->i^i  iiirl::^  the  term  for  which  the 
ijT'^.'TZLrrz.^  Lf  r^i* :  Priviiei.  :r.a;  no  person  shall  be  ap- 
TTji-r^i  f  :r  A  I-.-^rr  ri=rf  il^r  :1j:  for  which  a  member  of  the 
'>:itri  :f  eii:*i*i:-  if  fl-f::c-i  :  iri  s::?!i  board  shall  hare  power 
:•:■  i-ir^Ifff  i-T  AjT«:-:i:rtr  f:r  i!:r^::«e::oj,  nedect  of  duty,  immo- 
rjlirr  .:r  injr.-j^rr  c-.'i-::;  provided  further,  that  in  each 
::T!Lil:r  iifirl::  :lr  I>:a1  iiret::or?  shall  employ  or  dismiss  for 
*:L^-:-erLr  :^~?*e  ire  ie:s  her  or  teachers  of  the  school  or  schools 
in  lie  5^':-i:?iri.-t  in  whijh  they  reside,  and  shall  also  have 
yz^^T  to  f  I  ihe  silj^Ie?  or  f«ay  of  said  teachers,  which  salaries 
or  j<iy  ni:ay  lie  iiiv^^reised  b:ii  not  diminished  in  amount  by  the 
towL^sLip  l»:<iri.  and  sh:ill  not  in  any  year  exceed  in  aggregate 
amount  the  5*:hc-:.!  moneys  distributed  pro  rata  by  enumeration, 
and  t}ie  amount  which  shall  be  apportioned  to  such  sub-distnct 
of  the  fund  rais^rd  by  loeal  levy  to  continue  the  schools  in  session 
twenry-four  wevks  each  year  as  required  by  law ;  and  in  case  the 
local  directors  of  any  sub-district  shall  fail  to  employ  a  teacher  or 
teachers  as  aforesaid,  the  township  board  of  education  shall  em- 
ploy a  teacher  or  teachers  for  such  sub-district  school  or  schools. 
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and  fix  the  salaries  or  pay  of  the  same.  The  local  directors  shall 
certify  the  amount  due  any  teacher  for  services^  to  the  township 
clerk,  who  shall  draw  an  order  on  the  township  treasury  for  the 
amount,  when  said  teacher  shall  file  with  him  this  certificate, 
the  term  report  prescribed  by  the  state  commissioner  of  common 
schools,  together  with  such  other  reports  as  may  be  required  by 
the  rules  of  the  board,  and  a  copy  of  his  or  her  certificate  of 
qualifications  from  the  county  examiners,  as  required  by  section 
ninety-four  of  this  act. 

Sec.  54.  The  board  of  education  of  any  district  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
tiiey  may  deem  expedient  and  necessary  for  the  government  of 
the  board,  their  appointees  and  the  pupils ;  and  no  meeting  of 
a  board  of  education  not  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  board 
or  by  law,  shall  be  legal  unless  all  the  members  thereof  shall 
have  been  notified,  as  provided  in  section  thirty-one. 

Sbc.  65.  The  board  of  education  of  any  district  are  hereby 
empowered  to  build,  enlarge,  repair  and  furnish  the  necessary 
school-houses,  purchase  or  lease  sites  therefor,  or  rent  suitable 
school-houses,  and  make  all  other  necessary  provisions  for  the 
schools  under  their  control ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local 
directors,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  township 
board  of  education  may  prescribe,  to  provide  fuel  for  schools, 
build,  enlarge,  repair  and  furnish  school-houses,  purchase  or 
lease  sites  therefor,  rent  school-houses,  and  make  all  other  pro- 
visions necessary  for  the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  the 
schools  within  their  sub-districts  ;  and  the  township  board,  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  shall  be  held  responsible  for  all  contracts 
made'by  such  local  directors,  when  such  contracts  are  made  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  township 
board,  or  in  accordance  with  any  resolution  thereof ;  provided, 
that  whenever  any  board  of  education  shall  build,  enlarge,  repair 
or  furnish  a  school  house  or  houses,  or  make  any  improvement 
or  repair  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  cost  of  which  will  exceed 
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five  hundred  dollars,  except  in  city  districts  of  tlie  first  and  sec- 
ond class,  in  which  the  cost  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  or  for  the  secarity 
and  protection  of  school  property,  said  hoard  shall  proceed  as 
follows : 

1.  Said  hoard  shall  advertise  for  bids  for  the  period  of  four 
weeks  in  some  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  said  district, 
and  two  if  there  are  so  many ;  and  if  no  newsjmper  is  published 
therein,  then  by  posting  up  such  advertisements  in  three  public 
places  therein,-  which  advertisement  shall  be  entered  in  full  by 
the  clerk  on  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  said  board. 

2.  The  bids,  duly  sealed  up,  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  by 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon  of  the  last  day,  as  stated  in  the  adver- 
tisement. 

3.  The  bids  shall  be  opened  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board,  and  publicly  read  by  the  clerk  and  entered  in  full  on  the 
records  of  the  board. 

4.  Each  bid  shall  contain  the  name  of  every  person  inte- 
rested in  the  same,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  some  disinterested  person,  that  if  the  bid  is  ac- 
cepted a  contract  will  be  entered  into  and  the  performance  of  it 
properly  secured. 

5.  If  the  work  bid  for  embraces  both  labor  and  materials, 
each  must  be  separately  stated  with  the  price  thereof. 

6.  None  but  the  lowest  responsible  bid  shall  be  accepted, 
but  the  board  may  in  their  discretion,  reject  all  the  bids,  or  they 
may  in  their  discretion,  accept  any  bid  for  both  labor  and  mate- 
rial, which  shall  be  the  lowest  aggregate  cost  of  such  improve- 
ment or  repairs. 

7.  Any  part  of  a  bid  which  is  lower  than  the  same  part  of 
any  other,  shall  be  accepted,  whether  the  residue  of  the  bid  is 
higher  or  not,  and  if  it  is  higher  such  residue  shall  be  rejected. 

8.  The  contract  shall  be  between  the  board  of  education 
and  the  bidders  ;  and  said  board  shall  pay  the  contract  price  for 
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the  work  when  it  is  completed,  in  cash,  and  may  pay  monthly 
estimates  as  the  work  progresses  if  they  deem  best. 

9.  If  two  or  more  bids  are  equal  in  the  whole  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  are  lower  than  any  others,  either  may  be  accepted, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  work  be  divided  between  them. 

10.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  collu- 
sion, or  combination  among  the  bidders,  or  any  number  of 
them,  the  bids  of  those  concerned  therein  shall  be  rejected. 

Sec.  56.  Each  board  of  education,  at  a  regular  or  special 
meeting  held  between  the  third  Monday  in  April  and  the  first 
Monday  in  June  of  each  year,  shall  determine  by  estimate  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  the  entire  amount  of  money  necessary  as  a  con- 
tingent fund  to  be  expended  for  prolonging  the  several  schools 
of  the  district,  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  sites  for  school 
houses  ;  for  leasing,  purchasing,  erecting  and  furnishing  school 
houses  ;  and  for  all  other  school  expenses,  not  exceeding  seven 
mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  as  val- 
ued for  taxation.  And  any  board  of  education  of  any  city  dis- 
trict of  the  first  class  are  hereby  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to 
obtain  or  improve  public  school  property,  and  in  anticipation  of 
income  from  taxes  for  such  purpose  levied  or  to  be  levied,  may, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall  require,  issue  and  sell  bonds, 
under  the  restrictions  and  bearing  the  rate  of  interest  specified 
in  section  sixty- three,  and  shall  pay  such  bonds  and  the  interest 
thereon  when  due,  but  shall  so  provide  that  no  greater  amount 
of  such  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  any  one  year  than  would  equal 
the  aggregate  of  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  two  mills,  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  year  next  preceding  such  issue  ;  provided,  that  the 
order  of  such  board  to  issue  such  bonds,  be  made  only  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  thereof,  and  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  sach  board,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  and  entered  on  the 
journal  of  the  board. 

Sec.  57.  The  amount  so  estimated  the  board  shall  certify, 
in  writing,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  June  in  each  year. 
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to  the  auditor  of  the  county  to  which  such  district  belongs,  who 
shall  thereupon  assess  the  entire  amount  of  such  estimate  upon 
all  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  and  enter  it  upon  the 
tax  duplicate  of  the  county,  and  the  county  treasurer  shall  col- 
lect the  same  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  state 
and  county  t»xes  are  collected;  and  when  collected,  he  shall  pay 
the  same  oyer  to  the  proper  school  treasurer,  upon  a  warrant 
from  the  county  auditor. 

Sec.  58.  Said  county  treasurer,  unless  he  receives  a  fixed 
salary,  shall  be  entitled  to  receiye  one  per  centum  on  all  moneys 
80  collected  by  him  for  school  purposes,  and  no  more. 

Sec.  59.  If  any  board  of  education  shall  in  any  one  year 
fail  to  estimate  and  certify  the  levy  as  required  in  this  act,  or  to 
proyide  sufficient  school  privilege  for  all  the  youth  of  school  age 
in  the  district,  or  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  any  school 
in  the  district  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  or  to  provide 
for  such  school  an  equitable  share  of  school  advantages  as 
required  by  this  act,  or  to  provide  a  suitable  school  hoase  or 
houses  in  each  sub-district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
commissioners  of  the  county  to  which  such  district  belongs, 
upon  being  advised  and  satisfied  thereof,  to  do  and  perform  any 
or  all  of  said  duties  and  acts,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  said  board 
of  education  are  by  this  act  authorized  to  do  and  perform  the 
same  ;  and  the  members  of  said  board  causing  said  failure,  shall 
be  each  severally  liable  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars, 
nor  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  upon  complaint  of  any  elector 
in  said  district,  which  sum  shall  be  collected  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  said  county,  and  when  so  collected  shall  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  said  county  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  or 
schools  of  said  district. 

Sec.  64.  The  board  of  education  of  any  school  district  may 
contract  with  the  board  of  any  adjacent  district  for  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils  into  any  school  in  such  adjacent  districts,  and  the 
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expense  so  incurred  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  school  funds  of  the 
district  sending  such  pupils. 

Sec.  G5.  In  every  case  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
cure or  enlarge  a  school-house  site,  and  the  board  of  education 
of  any  school  district  and  the  owner  of  such  proposed  site  or 
addition  shall  be  unable  from  any  cause  to  agree  upon  the  sale 
and  the  purchase  thereof,  the  board  shall  make  out  an  accurate 
survey  and  description  of  the  parcel  of  land  which  the  said  board 
of  education  may  desire  to  apropriate  for  school-house  purposes, 
and  file  the  same  with  the  probate  judge  of  the  proper  county, 
and  thereupon  the  same  proceedings  of  appropriation  shall  be 
had  which  are  provided  for  by  chapter  forty-seven  of  an  act 
entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  organization  and  government 
of  municipal  corporations,  passed  May  6,  1869.  (0.  L.,  volume 
66,  page  234.) 

Sec.  67.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of  any  board 
of  education  organized  under  any  law  of  this  state,  to  receive 
any  compensation  for  his  seiTices  as  a  member  of  said  board, 
except  as  clerk  of  the  board,  or  apply  any  money  coming  into 
his  hands  for  the  benefit  of  schools  to  his  own  use;  and  any  per- 
son violating  cither  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
prosecuted  therefor,  and  punished  as  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses;  and  all  moneys  collected  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  in 
which  the  action  shall  have  originated,  for  the  use  of  common 
schools  in  said  district. 

Sec.  68.  The  process  of  all  suits  against  any  board  of  edu- 
cation, shall  be  by  summons,  and  shall  be  served  by  leaving  a 
copy  thereof  with  the  clerk  or  president  of  such  board  ;  and 
such  board  shall  be  required  to  appear  and  answer,  as  in  other 
civil  actions. 

Sec.  69.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  proper  county,  or  in  case  of  a  city  district,  the 
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city  solicitor,  to  prosecute  all  actions  which  by  this  ace  maybe 
brought  against  any  member  or  officer  of  any  school  board,  in 
his  individual  capacity;  and  to  act  in  his  official  capacity  as  such 
prosecutor,  tis  the  legal  counsel  of  such  boards  or  officers  in  all 
civil  actions  brought  by  them  or  against  them  in  their  corporate 
or  official  capacity  ;  provided,  no  prosecuting  attorney  or  city 
solicitor  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  education. 

Sec.  70.  The  school  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
September  of  each  year,  and  close  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
August  of  the  succeeding  year.  A  school  week  shall  consist  of 
five  days,  a  school  month  of  four  school  weeks. 

Sec.  71.  The  schools  established  by  this  act  shall  be  free  to 
all  youth  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  chil- 
dren, wards  or  apprentices  of  jictual  residents  of  the  school  dis- 
trict, and  no  pupil  shall  be  suspended  therefrom  except  for  such 
time  as  may  be  necessary  to  convene  the  board  of  education  of 
the  district  or  local  directors  of  the  sub-district,  nor  to  k 
expelled  unless  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  said  board  or  local 
directors,  after  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  offending  pupil 
shall  have  been  notified  of  the  proposed  expulsion,  and  permitted 
to  be  heard  against  the  same;  and  no  scholar  shall  be  suspended 
or  expelled  from  the  privilege  of  schools  beyond  the  current 
term  :  Provided,  that  each  board  of  education  shall  have  power 
to  admit  other  persons,  not  under  six  years  of  age,  upon  such 
terms  or  upon  the  payment  of  such  tuition  as  they  may  pre- 
scribe ;  and  boards  of  education  of  city,  village  or  special 
districts  shall  also  have  power  to  admit,  without  charge  for 
tuition,  persons  within  the  school  age  who  are  members  of 
the  family  of  any  freeholder  whose  residence  is  not  within  such 
district,  if  any  part  of  such  freeholder's  homestead  is  within 
such  district ;  and,  provided  further,  that  the  several  boards  of 
education  shall  make  such  assignment  of  the  youth  of  their 
respective  districts,  to  the  schools  established  by  them  as  will, 
in  their  opinion,  best  promote  the  interests  of  education  in  their 
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dietricts  ;  and,  provided  further,  that  nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  supersede  or  modify  the  provisions  of  section 
thirty-one  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  reorganization,  super- 
vision and  maintenance  of  common  schools,  passed  March  14, 
1853,  as  amended  March  18,  1864. 

Sec.  72.  All  property,  real  or  personal,  vested  in  any  board 
of  education,  shall  be  exempted  from  tax  and  from  sale  on  any 
execution  or  other  writ  or  order  in  the  nature  of  an  execution. 

Sec.  73.  That  if  any  person  shall  willfully  and  maliciously 
injure  or  deface  any  school-house,  its  fixtures,  books  or  appur- 
tenances, or  shall  commit  any  nuisance  therein,  or  shall  pur- 
posely and  maliciously  commit  any  trespass  upon  the  enclosed 
grounds  attached  thereto,  or  any  fixtures  placed  thereon,  or  any 
enclosure  or  sidewalk  about  the  same,  such  person  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding 
ninety  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Such  fine, 
when  collected,  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  proper 
county  for  the  use  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  oflEense 
was  committed. 

Sec.  74.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  willfully 
disturb,  molest  or  interrupt  any  school  or  society  formed  in  such 
school  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  its  members,  such 
person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars,  with  cost  of 
prosecution,  and  shall  stand  committed  until  such  fine  shall 
have  been  paid,  or  he  shall  have  been  discharged  by  due  course 
of  law ;  and,  provided  further,  that  the  judgment  for  cost  shall 
not  be  abated  until  such  costs  shall  have  been  fully  paid.  Such 
fine,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  for 
the  use  of  common  schools  in  the  proper  county. 

Sec.  75.  The  board  of  education  of  each  district  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  county  auditor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
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ber  in  each  year,  containing  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  said  board,  the  number  of  schools  sustained  by 
them,  the  length  of  time  such  schools  wei-e  suistained,  the  enroll- 
ment of  pupils,  the  average  monthly  enrollment  and  average 
daily  attendance,  number  of  teachers  employed,  their  salaries, 
the  number  of  school-houses  and  school-rooms,  and  such  other 
items  as  the  state  commissioner  of  common  schools  may  require. 
These  reports  shall  be  made  on  blanks  which  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  said  commissioner  of  common  schools  to  the  auditor 
of  each  county,  and  by  such  auditor  to  each  school  clerk  in  his 
county  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  board  of  education,  or 
officer  or  employe  thereof,  or  other  school  officer  in  any  district 
or  county  of  the  state,  whenever  the  state  commissioner  of  com- 
mon schools  shall  so  require,  to  report  to  him  direct  upon  sacli 
blanks  as  the  said  commissioner  shall  furnish,  any  statements  or 
items  of  information  that  the  said  commissioner  may  deem  im- 
portant or  necessaiy;  and  whenever  the  school  commissioner,  on 
examination  of  the  enumeration  of  youth  made  and  returned 
by  any  district  under  this  act,  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the 
same  is  excessive  in  number  or  in  any  other  way  incorrect,  be 
may  require  the  enumeration  for  such  district  to  be  retaken  and 
returned,  and  if  he  think  it  necessary  he  may  for  this  purpose  ap- 
point one  or  more  persons  to  perform  this  duty,  who  shall  take  the 
same  oath  and  perform  the  same  duties  and  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation, and  out  of  the  same  funds,  as  the  person  or  persons 
who  took  the  enumeration  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  school 
fund  shall  be  distributed  on  the  corrected  enumeration;  and  any 
officer  through  whose  hands  the  enumeration  required  by  this  act 
to  be  returned,  shall  pass,  who  shall,  by  percentage  or  otherwise, 
add  to  or  take  from  the  number  actually  enumerated,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  of  such 
offense,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  dollars  and 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 
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Sec.  76.  Each  board  of  education  shall  require  the  teachers 
and  superintendepts  appointed  by  them,  to  keep  the  school 
records  in  such  a  manner  that  the  board  may  be  enabled  to 
report  annually  to  the  county  auditor  as  required  by  the  proyi- 
sions  of  this  act.  Said  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized 
to  withhold  the  pay  of  such  teachers  as  shall  fail  to  file  with  the 
clerk  the  reports  required  of  them  by  the  board,  and  to  require 
the  superintendent  to  report  each  year  such  matters  as  said 
board  may  determine  to  be  important  or  necessary  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  schools, 
and  to  make  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  advisable  relative  to  methods  of  instruction,  school  man- 
agement or  other  matters  of  educational  interest.  And  the 
board  of  education  of  each  city  district  of  the  first  class  shall 
make  and  publish  annually  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
schools  under  their  charge,  as  well  as  the  fiscal  and  other  con- 
cerns in  relation  thereto,  and  a  particular  account  of  the 
administration  thereof. 

Sec.  77.  In  every  district  in  the  state  there  shall  be  taken, 
between  the  first  Monday  in  September  and  the  first  Monday  in 
October  in  each  year,  an  enumeration  of  all  unmarried  youth, 
noting  Tace  and  sex,  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
resident  within  the  district,  and  not  temporarily  there,  designat- 
ing also  the  number  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  the  number  residing  on  the  Western  Keserve,  the  Virginia 
Military  District,  the  United  States  Military  District,  and  In 
any  original  surveyed  township  or  fractional  township  to  which 
belongs  section  sixteen,  or  other  land  in  lieu  thereof,  or  any 
other  lands  for  the  use  of  schools  or  any  interest  in  the  proceeds 
of  such  land  ;  provided,  that  in  addition  to  the  classified  return 
of  all  the  youths  residing  in  the  district,  that  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  youths  in  the  district  resident  of  any  adjoining  county 
shall  be  separately  given,  if  any  such  there  be,  and  the  name  of 
the  county  in  which  they  reside  ;   and  each  person  required  or 
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employed  under  this  act  to  take  said  enumeration,  shall  be  first 
sworn  or  affirmed  to  take  said  enumeration  accurately  and  truly 
to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  ability  ;  and  when  making  return  of 
the  same  to  the  proper  officers,  he  shall  accompany  said  return 
by  his  affidavit  duly  certified  that  he  has  taken  and  returned 
said  enumeration  accurately  and  truly  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief ;  and  the  officer  to  whom  such  return  of  enu- 
meration is  required  to  be  made,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
administer  such  oath  or  affirmation,  and  to  take  and  certify 
such  affidavit.  Each  person  so  taking  and  returning  said 
enumeration  shall  be  allowed  by  the  proper  board  of  edncatiou. 
reasonable  compensation  for  his  services,  which  compensation  in 
sub-districts  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars  for  each  person 
authorized,  required  or  appointed  to  tiike  and  return  said 
enumeration. 

Sec.  78.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  of  each  district  in  the  state,  other  than  township  dis- 
tricts, to  employ  one  or  more  competent  persons  to  take  juid 
return  to  him  the  enumeration  of  said  district  in  the  manner 
prescibed  in  section  seventy-seven  of  this  act. 

Se(\  70.  The  clerk  of  each  board  of  education  shall,  on  or 
before  the  second  Monday  of  October  in  each  year,  make  and 
transmit  to  the  county  auditor  an  abstract  of  the  enumem- 
tion  by  this  act  required  to  be  returned  to  him,  according  to 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  state  commissioner  of  common 
schools,  with  an  oath  or  affirmation  endorsed  thereon,  that  it  is 
a  correct  abstract  of  the  returns  made  under  oath  or  affirmation 
to  him.  The  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  clerk  may  he  adminis- 
tered and  certified  to  by  any  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
or  by  the  county  auditor. 

Sec.  80.  If  the  clerk  of  any  school  district  shall  fail  to 
return  the  annual  enumeration  herein  required,  to  the  county 
auditor  of  the  proper  county  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  of 
October,  the  said  auditor  shall  at  once  demand  a  duly  certified 
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abstract  of  such  enumeration  from  said  clerk,  and  in  case  such 
enumeration  has  not  been  taken  as  required  in  tliis  act,  or  an 
abstract  furnished  at  once  as  required  in  this  section,  the  said 
auditor  shall  employ  one  or  more  competent  persons  to  take  such 
enumeration,  which  persons  shall  be  subject  to  the  legal  require- 
ments already  specified,  except  that  the  returns  shall  be  made 
directly  to  the  auditor,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
to  each  person  employed  the  oath  or  affirnllation  required.  The 
auditor  shall  allow  the  person  or  persons  employed  by  him  a 
reasonable  compensation  out  of  the  general  county  fund,  and 
shall  proceed  to  recover  the  amount  or  amounts  so  paid  for  such 
services  in  a  civil  action  before  any  court  having  competent  jur- 
isdiction, in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Ohio  against  said  clerk  on 
his  bond,  and  the  amount  so  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the 
general  county  fund. 

Sec.  81.  The  county  auditor  of  each  county  shall  transmit 
to  the  state  commissioner  of  common  schools,  on  or  bofore  the  • 
fifth  day  of  November  in  each  year,  an  abstract  of  the  enumera- 
tion returns  made  to  him,  duly  certified.  If  the  auditor  shall 
willfully  or  negligently  fail  to  perform  any  duty  herein  required, 
he  shall  be  liable  on  his  bond  to  twice  the  sum  lost  to  the  school 
districts  of  his  county  in  consequence  of  any  such  neglect,  which 
sum  shall  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  before  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Oliio  against 
the  said  auditor  on  his  bond,  and  the  amount  so  collected  shall 
be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  such  districts. 

Sec.  82.  The  clerk  of  each  board  of  education  shall  prepare 
the  annual  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  school 
moneys,  and  the  statistical  statement  in  reference  to  the  schools 
required  of  the  board  of  education,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
county  auditor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  in  each 
year ;  and  immediately  after  the  filing  of  a  bond  by  the  school 
treasurer  of  such  board,  transmit  to  the  county  auditor  a  certi- 
fied statement  that  said  treasurer  has  executed  and  deposited  the 
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roqaisitc  bond  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  al^ 
state  the  amount  of  such  bond. 

Sec.  83.  No  treasurer  of  a  board  of  education,  except  in 
cases  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  pay  out  any  school 
money,  except  on  an  order  signed  by  the  president  and  counter- 
signed by  the  clerk  of  said  board.  No  money  shall  be  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  a  board  of  education  other  than  that  received 
from  the  county  treasurer,  except  upon  the  order  of  the  clerk  of 
said  board  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  the  amount  of  such 
miscellaneous  receipts  to  the  auditor  of  the  proper  county. 

Skc.  84.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor  of  each  county 
in  the  state  to  furnish  the  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  several 
school  districts  in  his  county  with  a  suitable  blank  book  each, 
made  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  state  commissioner 
of  common  schools,  in  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  clerk 
and  treasurer  respectively  to  make  a  record  of  all  school  moneys 
•received  and  disbursed  within  each  school  year,  showing  the 
amount  of  school  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  said  treasurer  on 
the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year,  and  also  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  settlement  of  said  treasurer  with  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  from  what  sources  received ;  the  amount  receiveil 
within  the  school  year,  and  from  what  sources  ;  the  orders 
drawn  or  paid,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  what  funds  and  for 
what  purpose,  and  the  amount  of  school  funds  in  the  hands  of 
siiid  ti*e)isurer  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  ;  and  at  the*  expira- 
tion of  his  oflficial  service,  said  clerk  shall  deliver  to  his  sue- 
tvssor  in  oftlce  the  aforesaid  book,  also  the  book  in  which  is  rii- 
conlod  the  official  proceedings  of  the  board  of  education,  all 
certificates  and  reports  of  teachers  required  by  law  to  be  filed  in 
his  office,  and  all  other  official  books  and  papers  in  his  hands 
relating  to  schools.  The  auditor  shall  in  no  case  permit  said 
troiisui*er  to  have  in  his  hands  at  any  one  time,  an  amount  of 
school  funds  over  one-half  the  amount  of  the  penalty  in  the  bond 
of   said   tret^urer.      And  to  enable  said  auditor  to  ascertain 
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the  amount  of  such  f  ands  in  the  hands  of  said  treasurer^  the' 
fiaid  treasurer  shall  be  required  to  furnish  a  written  statement 
from  the  clerk  of  his  school  district^  exhibiting  the  amount  of 
school  funds  in  said  treasurer's  hands,  as  shown  by  said  clerk's 
books^  which  statement  the  said  treasurer  shall  present  to  the 
county  auditor  before  an  order  is  drawn  on  the  county  treasurer 
for  any  of  said  school  funds,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
such  clerk  to  furnish  such  statement  whenever  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

BXAMINBRS  AND  THEIE  DUTIBS — STATE  BOARD  OP  EXAMINERS. 

Sec.  85.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  commissioner  of 
common  schools  to  appoint  a  state  board  of  examiners,  to  consist 
of  three  competent  persons,  resident  in  the  state,  who  shall 
hold  their  office  for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed ;  and  all  vacancies  in  said  board  which  may  thereafter 
occur  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise.,  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment by  said  commissioner  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  86.  The  state  board  of  examiners  thus  constituted  are 
hereby  authorized  to  issue  life  certificates  of  high  qualifications 
to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found  upon  examination  to  possess 
the  requisite  scholarship,  and  who  may  also  exhibit  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  eminent  professional 
experience  and  ability. 

Sec.  87.  All  certificates  issued  by  said  state  board  of  exam- 
iners shall  be  countersigned  by  the  commissioner  of  common 
fichools;  and  such  certificates  shall  supersede  the  necessity  of 
any  and  all  other  examinations  of  the  persons  holding  them  by 
county  or  local  boai-ds  of  examiners,  and  such  certificates  shall 
be  valid  in  any  school  district  in  the  state,  unless  revoked  by 
«aid  board  of  examiners  for  good  cause. 
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Sec.  88.  Each  applicant  for  a  state  certificate  shall  pay  to 
the  board  of  examiners  a  fee  of  three  dollars. 

COUNTY   EXAMINERS. 

Sec.  93.  No  person  shall  be  employed  as  teacher  in  any 
common  school,  unless  such  person  shall  have  first  obtained 
from  a  board  of  examiners  having  competent  jurisdiction,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  and  that 
he  or  she  is  qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  and  possesses  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  and  in 
case  such  person  be  required  to  teach  other  branches  tlian  those 
herein  specified,  he  or  she  shall  first  obtain  a  certificate  of  tlie 
requisite  qualifications,  in  addition  to  the  branches  aforesaid  : 
Provided,  that  persons  desiring  or  expected  to  teach  only  one  or 
more  special  studies,  such  as  music,  drawing,  painting,  penman- 
ship, gymnastics,  German  or  French,  may  be  examined  and 
tested  only  in  regard  to  such  study  or  studies,  and  having  ob- 
tained from  the  said  board  a  certificate  of  qualification,  may  l>e 
employed  as  teachers  of  the  respective  special  study  or  studies. 

Sec.  94.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  clerk  to  draw  an 
order  on  the  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  a  teacher  for  services, 
unless  said  teacher  shall  have  first  filed  with  said  clerk  a  legal 
certificate  of  qualification,  or  a  true  copy  thereof,  covering  the 
entire  time  of  the  services  for  the  payment  of  which  sucli  order 
is  drawn,  and  the  branches  which  such  teacher  has  taught ;  pro- 
vided, that  orders  may  be  drawn  for  special  teachers  of  drawing, 
^minting,  penmanship,  music,  gymnastics,  or  any  foreign  lan- 
guage, on  presentation  of  a  certificate,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  examiners,  covering  the  time  for  which  said  si)ecial 
teacher  has  been  employed. 

CITY   EXAMINERS. 

Sec.  96.  The  board  of  education  of  each  city  district  of  the 
first  class  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  organization 
under  this  act,  appoint  a  boai'd  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  three, 
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six  or  nine  competent  persons,  as  the  board  may  determine,  who 
shall  have  power  to  examine  the  schools  established  in  such  dis- 
trict, and  shall  examine  all  persons  that  desire  to  hold  teachers' 
certificates  valid  in  such  district.  One-third  of  said  examiners 
shall  be  appointed  for  one,  one-third  for  two,  and  one-third  for 
three  years,  and  shall  serve  until  their  successora  are  appointed 
and  qualified.  The  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers  shall 
be  determined  by  the  board  of  examiners,  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation are  hereby  empowered  to  fix  the  salary  or  pay  of  said  ex- 
aminers, and  to  pay  the  same  from  the  general  fund  raised  for 
school  purposes.  Section  ninety-three,  as  hereby  amended,  and 
ninety-four  shall  be  also  applicable  to  city  districts  of  the  first 
and  second  class  ;  and  to  secure  a  more  thorough  examination  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  more  difficult  branches  or  special 
studies,  the  board  of  examiners  may  temporarily  associate  with 
tliemselves,  for  such  purpose,  one  or  more  other  persons  of  suffi- 
cient knowledge  in  such  branches  or  studies  respectively,  who 
shall,  in  such  case,  promise  by  oath  or  affirmation  that  they  will 
faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the  duties  of  examines.  And 
the  superintendents  of  education  shall  give  to  the  examiners  all 
the  necessary  information  about  the  branches  and  special  studies 
to  be  taught,  and  the  grades  and  classes  the  persons  appointed 
or  to  be  appointed  as  teachers  shall  have  to  teach . 

Sec.  97.  The  said  board  of  education  shall  annually  there- 
after appoint  one,  two  or  three  examiners,  as  the  case  may  be, 
who  shall  serve  for  three  years  and  until  their  successors  are  aj)- 
pointed  and  qualified.  And  the  board  of  education  shall  fill 
all  vacancies  in  said  board  of  examiners  that  may  occur  from 
refusal  to  serve,  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  for  the  unex- 
pired term,  and  shall  have  power  to  revoke  the  appointment  of 
any  examiner  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  said  examiner  is  inef- 
ficient, negligent  or  guilty  of  immoral  conduct.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  of  each  board  of  education  to  report  to  the 
state  commissioner  of  common  schools  within  ten  davs  after  the 
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Appointment,  the  names  of  the  city  school  examiners  appointed 
by  such  board,  and  also  report  in  like  manner  the  appointments 
made  to  fill  vacancies. 

Sec,  98.  The  board  of  examiners  in  each  city  district  of  the 
first  class  shall  organize  by  appointing  one  of  their  own  number 
as  clerk,  who  shall  give  bond,  with  surety  to  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  education,  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  condi- 
tioned that  he  shall  pay  to  the  school  treasurer  of  his  district 
the  examination  fees  collected  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  that 
he  shall  make,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year, 
such  returns  in  reference  to  the  examinations  as  may  be 
required  by  the  state  commissioner  of  coVnmon  schools  of  the 
clerk  of  the  county  board  Of  examiners. 

Sec.  99.  Said  board,  on  a  majority  of  them,  may  grant  cer- 
tificates, which  shall  be  valid  only  in  the  city  school  districts  in 
which  they  are  gninted  "  for  one,  two  or  three  years,"  except  in 
cities  in  [of]  the  first  class  in  which  they  shall  be  granted  for 
two,  five  or  ten  years. 

Sec.  100.  Said  board  of  examiners  shall  have  power  t4> 
revoke  the  certificate  of  any  jierson  who  shall  be  guilty  of  immo- 
rality or  improper  conduct,  or  shall  prove  to  be  inefficient,  and 
if  such  i)er8on  shall  be  employed  in  any  school  in  the  district, 
they  shall  have  power  to  discharge  such  teacher,  who  shall,  how- 
ever, be  entitled  to  pay  for  services  to  the  time  of  such  dis- 
charge. Every  person  applying  to  a  city  board  of  examiners 
shall  pay  to  the  examiners  fifty  cents  before  entering  upon  the 
examination,  which  money  shall  be  paid  quarterly  to  the  school 
treasurer  of  the  city,  and  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute fund,  to  be  appropriated  as  provided  for  in  this  act 

Sec.  101.  The  powers  and  privileges  herein  granted  to  city 
districts  of  the  first  class,  with  reference  to  boards  of  examiners, 
are  hereby  extended  to  city  districts  of  the  second  class  and  vil- 
lage districts  having  a  population  not  less  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred ;  provided,  that  the  board  of  examiners  in  such  districts 
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Kball  consist  of  three  members ;  and  provided  further,  that  in 
any  city  districts  of  the  second  class,  and  in  village  districts 
(  except  in  those  localities  where  associations  have  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  formed  as  provided  for  in  section  119  of  this  act), 
the  fee  of  fifty  cents  which  is  required  to  be  paid  to  the  board 
of  examiners  by  every  person  applying  for  a  certificate  to  teach, 
shall  be  paid  by  said  examiners  to  the  county  treasurer  for  the 
use  of  county  institutes,  and  be  paid  out  as  other  funds  for  the 
same  purpose  are  ordered  to  be  paid.  The  boards  of  education 
of  said  city  districts  of  the  second  class,  in  the  matter  of  attach- 
ing the  annexed  territory  for  voting  purposes,  shall  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  this  act  conferring  like  powers  upon  city 
boards  of  education  of  the  first  class,  ^as  provided  for  in  section 
ten. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

•     teachers'   institutes — COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

Sec.  116.  The  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  of  a  city 
district  of  the  first  class  shall  make  the  same  report  of  any 
teachers'  institute  provided  for  by  the  board  of  education  as  is 
required  of  county  teachers'  institutes. 

Sec.  116.  Each  teacher  employed  in  the  common  schools  of 
this  state,  shall  have  a  right  to  dismiss  his  or  her  school  without 
forfeiture  of  pay  on  New  Year's  day,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Christmas,  and  on  any  day  set  apart  by  proclamation  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  or  the  governor  of  Ohio,  as  a 
thanksgiving  or  fast  day. 

Sec.  117.  Any  teacher  in  any  public  school  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dismiss  the  school  under  his  or  her  charge  for  the 
week  in  which  is  held  the  county  teachers*  institute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  same,  and  such  teacher  shall  not  forfeit 
his  or  her  pay  for  such  week;  provided,  such  teacher  shall 
deposit  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  a  certificate  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  institute  that  he  or  she  has  been  present  at  such 
institute  for  not  less  than  four  days  ;    provided,  that  this  privil- 
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ege  is  not  extended  to  teachers  in  city  districts  of  the  first  cW 
without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  edncation  thereof,  and  that 
no  union  or  graded  school  shall  be  dismissed  except  when  a 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  such  school  are  in  favor  of  such 
dismission. 

CITY  INSTITUTES. 

Sec.  118.  The  board  of  education  of  any  city  district  of  tlie 
first  class  are  authorized  to  provide  for  holding  yearly  an  insti- 
tute for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  under 
their  control,  which  institute  shall  continue  not  less  than  four 
days,  and  the  board  are  hereby  authorized  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  such  institute  to  use  the  city  institute  fund  arising 
from  the  examination  fees  of  teachers,  or  any  other  moneys 
under  their  control ;  provided,  that  if  said  board  shall  not  bold 
one  institute  in  any  school  year,  that  said  board  shall  cause  an 
order  to  be  issued  on  the  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  county  treas- 
urer for  such  institute  fund,  which  the  county  treasurer  shall 
place  to  the  credit  of  the  county  institute  fund,  in  which  case 
the  teachers  of  such  city  district  shall  be  entitled  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  county  institute. 

Sec.  110.  Whenever  a  teachers'  association,  formed  for  the 
professional  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  several  adjacent 
counties,  shall  organize  a  teachers'  institute  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  professional  instruction  of  the  teachei*s 
of  the  graded  schools  in  such  adjacent  counties,  any  and  all 
boards  of  education  of  city  districts  of  the  first  and  second  cla:?^ 
village  districts  and  special  districts  within  said  counties  shall 
have  power  to  contribute  to  such  institutes  from  the  institute 
and  other  funds  under  their  control,  and  to  permit  the  teachers 
employed  by  them  to  attend  the  same  for  one  week  without  for- 
feiture of  wages. 

CHAPTER  X. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUNI>8. 

Sec.  120.  The  auditor  of  state  shall,  annually,  apportion 
the  common  school  funds  among  the  diiferent  counties  upon  the 
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onameration  and  returns  made  to  him  by  the  state  commissioner 
of  common  schools,  and  certify  the  amount  so  apportioned  to 
the  county  auditor  of  each  county,  stating  from  what  sources  the 
same  is  derived,  which  said  sum  the  several  county  treasurers 
shall  retain  in  their  respective  treasuries  from  the  state  funds; 
and  the  county  auditorn  shall,  annually,  and  immediately  after 
their  annual  settlement  with  the  county  treasurers,  apportion 
the  school  funds  for  their  respective  counties,  according  to  the 
enumeration  and  returns  in  their  respective  offices  ;  and  no  dis- 
trict which  shall  have  failed  to  make  and  return  said  enumera- 
tion, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  common 
school  funds,  and,  in  making  such  distribution,  each  county 
auditor  shall  apportion  all  moneys  collected  on  the  tax  duplicate 
of  any  township,  for  the  use  of  schools,  to  such  township ;  all 
moneys  received  from  the  state  treasury  on  account  of  interest 
on  the  money  accruing  from  the  sale  of  section  sixteen,  or  other 
lands  in  lieu  thereof,  to  the  school  districts  and  parts  of  school 
districts  in  the  original  surveyed  township,  or  fractional  town- 
ships, to  which  said  land  belongs ;  all  money  received  by  the 
county  treasurer,  on  account  of  the  Virginia  Military  School 
Fund,  United  States  Military  District,  and  Connecticut  Western 
Reserve,  according  to  laws  regulating  the  same  ;  and  all  other 
moneys  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  county,  and  not  otherwise 
appropriated  by  law,  to  the  proper  school  district ;  and  he  shall, 
immediately  after  making  said  apportionment,  enter  the  same 
in  a  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  furnish  the 
school  treasurers  and  school  clerks  each  with  a  copy  of  said 
apportionment,  and  give  an  order  on  the  county  treasurer  for 
the  amount  of  money  belonging  to  his  school  district,  and  take 
a  receipt  from  such  treasurer  for  the  amount  thus  received;  and 
the  said  county  auditor  shall  collect,  or  cause  to  be  collected,  the 
fines  and  all  other  moneys  for  school  purposes,  in  his  county, 
and  pay  the  same  over  to  the  county  treasurer;  and  he  shall 
inspect  all  accounts  of  interest  for  section  sixteen,  or  other 
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school  lands,  whether  the  interest  is  paid  by  the  state  or  by  the 
debtors,  and  take  all  the  proper  measures  to  secure  to  each 
school  district  its  full  amount  of  school  funds. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

STATE  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Sec.  126.  For  the  purpose  of  affording  the  advantages  of  a 
free  education  to  all  the  youth  of  this  state,  the  state  common 
school  fund  shall  hereafter  consist  of  such  sum  as  wiU  be  pro- 
duced by  the  annual  levy  and  assessment  of  one  mill  upon  the 
dollar  valuation,  on  the  grand  list  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
state  ;  and  there  is  hereby  levied  and  assessed  annually,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  revenues  required  for  general  purposes,  the  said  one 
mill  upon  the  dollar  valuation  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  amount  so 
levied  and  assessed,  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  state  taxes,  and  when  so  collected  shall  be  annually  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  counties  of  the  state,  in  proportion  to  the 
enumeration  of  youth  of  school  age,  and  be  applied  exclusively 
to  the  support  of  public  or  common  schools. 

CHAPTEB  XIII. 

SCHOOL  FUND  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

Sec  131.  That  whenever  any  donation  or  devise  shall  be 
made  by  gift,  grant,  last  will  and  testament,  or  in  any  other 
manner  whatever,  of  any  estate,  either  real,  personal  or  mixed, 
to  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  to  any  person,  or  otherwise.,  in  trust  for 
the  said  common  school  fund,  by  any  individual,  body  politic  or 
corporate,  the  same  shall  be  vested  in  said  common  school  fund; 
and  whenever  the  money  arising  from  such  gift,  grant  or  devise, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  the  proper  accounts  thereof 
shall  be  kept,  and  the  interest  accruing  therefrom  shall  be  ap- 
propriated according  to  the  intent  and  design  of  such  donor, 
grantor  or  devisor. 
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17 S.  M.  STRONG 1877 1394  Euclid  Avenue, 

18 DR.  J.  D.  JONES 1878 1986  Hamilton  Street 

•vice  M.  E.  COZAD,  Resigned. 
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MEMBERS. 


Wards.  Members.  Term  Expires.  Residences. 

1 GEORGE  L.  CHILDS. . .  .1879 158  Superior  Street. 

2. . .  .DR.  D.  B.  SMITH 1878 68  Bond  Street. 

3 WILLIAM  J.  AKERS. . .  .1879 Union  Passenger  Depot. 

4 E.  M.  HESSLER 1878 88  Garden  Street. 

6. . .  .J.  P.  0*MARA 1879 195  Oregon  Street. 

6. . .  .M.  G.  WATTERSON 1878 657  Case  Avenue. 

7. . . .  S.  F.  GULLIFORD  ♦ 1878 1076  Superior  Street. 

8. . . . W.  J.  STARKWEATHERtl878 98  Washington  Street. 

9. . .  .R.  L.  WILLARD 1879 291  Pearl  Street. 

10. . . .  A,  G.  HOPKINSON 1878 343  Franklin  Street. 

11. . .  .CHAS.  SAELTZER 1879 58  Tracy  Street. 

12. . .  .P.  MUHLHAUSER 1878 92  Vega  Avenue. 

13. . .  .J.  C.  DEWAR 1879 134  Professor  Street. 

14. . .  .0.  F.  RHOADES 1878 991  Broadway. 

15. . .  .GEO.  A.   GROOT 1879 459  Scovill  Avenue. 

16.. ..W.  A.  NEFF 1878     860  Doan  Street. 

17. . .  .GEO.  A.  BEMIS 1879 770  Doan  Street. 

18. . .  .DR.  J.  D.  JONES 1878 1936  Hamilton  Street. 

*Vioe  Thomas  A.  Stow,  deceased. 
tVice  Anthony  Burke,  resigned. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


M.  G.  WATTERSOK 


T.  R.  WHITEHEAD. 


BUPXRIMTEirDEMT  OF  DCSTRUCTION, 

A.  J.  RICKOFF. 


SUPBRDITENDKRT  OV  BUILDINOS, 

CHARLES  WHITAKER 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


1877-8. 


FiHANCK STOW,  AKERS,  HE88LER. 

Judiciary GROOT,  BEMIS,  WILLARD. 

Repairs NEFF,  WILLARD,  DEWAR. 

Supplies....     CHILDS,  O'MARA,  RHOADES. 

School  Buildings MUHLHAUSER.  GROOT,  DR.  JONES. 

Insurance WILLARD,  O'MARA.  BEMIS. 

Claims  and  Auditing BURKE,  SAELTZER,  BEMIS. 

Teachers AKERS,  STOW,  SAELTZER. 

Salaries RHOADES,  HESSLER,  BURKE. 

Text  Books  and  Course  op  Study, 

IIOPKINSON,  BURKE,  DR.  JONES. 
Music,  Penmanship,  Drawing.  ...DEWAR,  MUHLHAUSER,  NEFF. 

Boundaries DR.  SMITH,  HOPKINSON,  RHOADES. 

Discipline GROOT,  O'MARA,  CHILDS. 

Rules  and  Regulations O'MARA,  STOW,  HOPKINSON. 

Printing...; HESSLER,  CHILDS,  STOW. 

Health  and  Ventilation... DR.  JONES.  WILLARD,  DR.  SMITH. 

Normal  School DR.  JONES.  HOPKINSON,  DR.  SMITH. 

Central  High  School CHILDS,  HESSLER,  RHOADES. 

West  High  School SAELTZER,  BURKE,  MUHLHAUSER. 

East  High  School BEMIS,  NEFF,  GROOT. 

After  the  election  of  Messrs.  Gulliford  and  Starkweather,  the  follow- 
ing changes  were  made  in  the  Committees  below  named : 

Finance NEFF,  AKERS,  HESSLER. 

Repairs DEWAR,  WILLARD,  GULLIFORD. 

Claims  and  Auditing STARKWEATHER,  SAELTZER,  BEMIS. 

Teachers AKERS,  GULLIFORD,  SAELTZER. 

Salaries RHOADES,  HESSLER.  STARKWEATHER. 

Text  Books,  Course  of  Study.  HOPKINSON,  DEWAR,  DR.  JONES. 
Music,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  GULLIFORD,  MUHLHAUSER,  NEFF. 
Rules  and  Regulations.  ..  .O'MARA,  GULLIFORD,  HOPKINSON. 

Printing HESSLER,  CHILDS,  DEWAR. 

West  High  School, 

SAELTZER.  STARKWEATHER,  MUHLHAUSER. 
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A.  G.  HOPKINSON.  A.  J.  RICKOFF. 


COMMITTEB  05  BHGLI8H  BXAMIITATIOirS. 

L.  W.  FORD,  J.  H.  RHODES,  A.  J.  RICKOFF. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GKBHAIT  EXAMIHATIONS. 
A.  GEUDER,  H.  AHLRICHS,  J.  H.  RHODES. 
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PRESIDENTS  REPORT. 


The  Boai'd  of  Education  respectfully  submits  this  the  Forty- 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  management  and  condition  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Cleveland,  being  for  the  school  year  ending 
August  31st,  1877 : 

FINANCIAL   EXHIBIT. 

The  Annual  Report  of*  the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  which  is  also 
submitted  herewith,  presents  a  properly  classified  statement  in 
detail  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  year.  The  following 
summary  is  from  the  Clerk's  Report : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  August  3l8t,  1876 $183,401  88 

First  Installment  of  Taxes  (City  Levy)  paid  March, 77,  188,^55  32 
Second  Installment  of  Taxes  (City  Levy)  paid  Aug. '77,  134,297  88 
State  Apportionment,  on  the  basis  of  the  enumeration 
of  children  within  school  age,  including  East 
Cleveland,  Newburgh  and  Brooklyn  districts, 

annexed  for  school  purposes 70,066  17 

Tuition  from  non-resident  pupils 788  00 

Deferred  payments  on  Willson  avenue  land,  including 

interest 4,894  61 

Insurance  on  Euclid  avenue  building  (damaged  by  fire)         909  93 
Miscellaneous  sources 489  90 

Total  Receipts $583,703  69 

DI8BUK8EMENT8. 

Salaries  of  Superintendent  and  Teachers $247,986  64 

Salaries  of  Officers  of  the  Board 8,333  00 

Salaries  of  Librarian  and  Assistants 5,492  61 

Salaries  of  Janitors 16,754  70 

Fuel , 8,885  14 
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Repairs f3,884  54 

Supplies 4,605  60 

Furniture— (New,  $8,164.31.    Repaired,  $320.96) 8,485  37 

Heating  Apparatus  (New  $3,796. 03.  Repaired  $1,832. 62)  5,638  65 

Insurance 4.088  44 

Rent 758  89 

Special  taxes  on  School  property 58  65 

Taking  School  census 809  40 

Gas 1,003  21 

Board  of  Examiners 127  00 

Printing  and  Binding. 5,641  ») 

Interest 1,629  95 

Advertising 24  60 

Land  for  building  sites 15,542  39 

Construction  and  permanent  improvements 50.505  07 

Willson  Avenue  Land  Bonds  redeemed 6,291  40 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 1,299  91 

Total  Expenditures $397,780  89 

The  receipts  for  the  year,  less  the  balance  on  hand  at  its  com- 
mencement and  the  disbursements,  were  as  follows: 

KBCEIPT8. 

From  Tax  Levy,  local  and  state $393,219  37 

From  all  other  sources 7.082  44  $400,301  81 

DI6BURBBMKNT8. 

On  account  of  salaries $278,566  95 

On  account  of  Land,  Buildings  and  other 

permanent  improvements 74,492  44 

All  other  expenditures 44.721  50     397,780  89 

Receipts  in  excess  of  disbursements $2,520  93 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  year's  revenue,  less  the  balance 
on  hand,  exceeded  its  expenditures  only  12,520.92. 

This  unusually  small  surplus  of  the  year's  resources  remain- 
ing at;  its  close,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  work- 
ing the  past  year  on  the  proceeds  of  a  reduced  levy.  For  the 
year  just  closed  the  revenue  raised  by  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses was  I393|219.37;   for  the  year  immediately  preceding,  it 
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was  »440,989.34— a  difference  of  $47,769.97  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  total  expenses  on  account  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year 
ending  August  31st,  1876  was  $410,846.36;  for  the  year  ending 
August  3l8t,  1877,  $397,780.89 -a  difference  of  $13,065.47  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  A  small  portion  of  this  excess  of  outlay 
the  previous  year  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinaiy 
expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition ; 
it  is  also  true  that  a  greater  amount  was  spent  in  1876  for  per- 
manent improvements. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  some  members  of  the  Board, 
and  a  suggestion  by  the  City  Council,  special  attention  was  given 
the  rate  of  tax  levy  for  school  purposes  for  the  current  year,  with 
the  purpose,  if  found  practicable,  to  still  further  reduce  it.  The 
conclusion  reached  was  adverse  to  any  reduction  at  present. 
The  almost  entire  disbursement  of  the  year's  revenue  indicated 
«above  would  seem  to  vindicate  the  Board  in  its  action.  The 
Board  was  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  times  demanded 
the  very  lowest  rate  of  levy  consistent  with  the  successful  man- 
agement of  the  schools.  A  majority  determined  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  economy,  even  now,  so  to  curtail  their  revenue  as  to 
cripple  them,  or  to  borrow  money  for  their  maintenance.  The 
rate  fixed  was  4^  mills  on  the  dollar  valuation.  The  maximum 
limit  allowed  by  law  is  7  mills. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  SITES — REPAIRS. 

•Many  of  our  best  school  houses,  those  that  have  been  built 
from  six  to  ten  years,  such  as  the  Sterling,  Rockwell,  St.  Clair, 
Orchard  and  Washington  buildings,  are  in  one  respect  in  need  of 
immediate  attention.  All  wood  work  exposed  to  the  weather, 
doors,  door  frames,  window  frames,  cornices,  etc.,  should  be  . 
thoroughly  painted.  Some  little  of  this  work  has  been  done  the 
past  two  years,  but  in  most  of  these  buildings,  the  wood  work 
has  not  received  a  coat  of  paint  since  their  erection,  and  in.  some 
instances  it  is  entirely  exposed  to  the  weather  and  beginning  to 
decay.  The  houses  if  kept  in  good  order  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which   they  were  built  for  fifty  years,  and  experience 
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teaches  conclusively  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  ran  to  keep 
them  always  in  good  condition  by  timely  expenditures  than  to 
seek  to  save  money  by  dilatory  repairs.  The  rule  adopted  by 
judicious  men  to  protect  their  own  property  should  regulate 
those  who  control  that  of  the  public.  These  repairs  should  be 
made  the  current  year,  as  every  season's  delay  is  wasteful. 

While  speaking  of  repairs,  it  has  also  occurred  to  me  again  to 
direct  attention  to  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus.  It 
was  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  last  year  that  a  very  consider- 
able item  of  each  year's  expenditures  was  for  '•  increasing  the 
capacity  of  heating  apparatus,  improving  ventilation,  etc."  This 
year  has  furnished  no  exception.  Much  of  this  kind  of  work 
has  been  done  and  much  remains  to  be  done. 

In  1876  the  hot  air  furnaces  were  thrown  out  of  the  Ken- 
tucky building  and  steam  apparatus  supplied^  with  improyements 
in  ventilation,  at  a  total  expense  of  $4,132.40.  The  year  just 
closed  the  old  boilers  in  the  Sterling  house  were  replaced  by  new 
ones  of  much  greater  heating  capacity.  The  cost  of  the  im- 
provement and  incidental  expenses  will  reach  $962.93.  This 
building  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and  the  necessity  of  constantly 
forcing  the  old  apparatus  to  produce  sufficient  circulation  to 
secure  the  proper  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  doubt- 
less, greatly  shortened  its  time  of  service.  This  condition  of 
things  also  increased  the  cost  of  heating.  With  the  new  boilers 
and  improvements  this  apparatus  performs  its  work  as  well  as 
any  in  use,  and  it  is  not  less  economical.  In  the  Brownell,  May- 
flower, Outhwaite,  Orchard,  Eockwell  and  St.  Clair  houses,  the 
enlargement  of  heating  apparatus  and  additional  means  of  ven- 
tilation cost  $3,462.96. 

During  the  current  year  it  will  be  a  necessity, — it  would  long 
since  have  been  an  economical  measure, — to  renew  the  boilers 
and  enlarge  the  radiating  surface  in  the  Brownell  heating  appar- 
atus. The  defective  character  and  insufficient  capacity  of  this 
apparatus  has  already  cost,  extra,  more  than  double  the  present 
expense  of  supplying  new  boilers  and  additional  radiators.  An 
appropriation  should  also  be  made  the  current  year  to  improve 
the  ventilation  in  this  building.  It  would  be  better  to  suffer  the 
children  to  spend  half  their  school  hours  at  play  in  the  streets 
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than  to  C9mpel  them  to  breathe  the  unwholesome  air  of  these 
rooms.  The  movement  inaugurated  in  the  Board  of  Education 
within  the  last  two  years,  to  improve  ventilation  in  all  the  old 
buildings,  should  not  be  abandoned  or  nesrlected  until  every 
school  room  in  the  city  is  furnished  with  the  means  of  supplying, 
at  all  times^  an  abundance  of  pure  air. 


NEW  BUILDINGS, 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  new  buildings  and  addi- 
tions for  primary  and  grammar  schools  have  been  in  the  Case, 
Euclid,  Mayflower,  Wade,  Kentucky,  Outhwaite,  Orchard  and 
Tremont  districts.  The  balance  due  on  account  of  construction 
of  the  Case  building  and  paid  out  of  the  past  year's  revenue, 
including  the  heating  apparatus,  furniture  and  other  permanent 
improvements,  was  $11,869,76.  The  Euclid  avenue  building 
having  been  damaged  by  fire,  it  was  thought  best  to  enlarge  it. 
Two  rooms  were  added  and  the  others  enlarged.  The  total  cost 
of  the  improvement,  including  furniture,  was  $3,106.15.  The 
damage,  which  was  covered  by  insurance,  amounted  to  1909.93. 
The  improvement  at  Mayflower  gave  three  additional  rooms; 
the  entire  cost  was  $5,372.51  for  construction ;  and  for  heating 
apparatus  and  furniture  $1,599.33,  of  which  $4,930.23  was  paid 
out  of  the  past  year's  revenue.  In  the  Wade,  Kentucky,  Outh- 
waite, Orchard  and  Tremont  districts,  relief  buildings  of  two 
rooms  each  have  been  erected  at  a  total  cost,  including  furni- 
ture, of  $5,876.72.  Land  has  been  purchased  for  enlargement 
of  the  Case  avenue,  North,  South  and  Tremont  lots  at  a  total 
cost  of  $3,862.39.  The  addition  to  the  North  school  site  is  with 
a  view  to  erecting  on  it  a  large  grammar  school  building  for 
the  Eighteenth  ward,  which  must  be  done  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  the  district  is  greatly  in  need  of  better  room  accommodations. 
The  Walton  avenue  site  in  the  Twelfth  ward  has  already  been 
enlarged  to  provide  for  a  similar  building. 

The  necessity  for  large  outlay  annually  for  additional  school 
room  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  one  not  familiar  with  the 
facts.    It  can   be  better  realized  by  considering  the  following 
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table^  whioh  gives  the  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  the 
past  six  years  and  the  increase  each  year: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  AKKUAL 

BELOKQINO.  IKCREASK. 

1872     9,249     

1873  10.363  1,114 

1874  11.907  1.544 

1875  14,aSl  2,134 

1876  15,008  977 

1877  15,979  971 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  annual  increase  is  1346. 
That  is,  every  year  the  Board  of  Education  must  provide  new 
room  for  1346  accessions — enough  to  fill  one  of  our  largest 
sized  buildings,  Outhwaite  or  Case  avenue. 

This  necessitates  the  employment  of  twenty  additional  teach- 
ers and  all  the  incidental  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty 
new  schools  each  year. 

With  this  re  markable  increase  in  scholai'S  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  the  Board  cannot  reduce  the  rate  of  tax  levy,  while  the 
taxable  value  of  property  in  the  city  and  the  amount  of  the  tax 
duplicate  remain  the  same,  or  decline,  from  year  to  year,  as  is 
the  case  at  the  present  time. 

THE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  principal  expenditure  on  account  of  buildings  and  sites, 
however,  was  for  the  new  Central  High  School  building  and  Jot. 
There  were  paid  on  the  site  $11,680,  and  on  the  building  $30,- 
66S.08,  making  a  total  of  $42,348.08.  The  conti-act  for  this 
house  was  signed  in  May  last;  the  price  for  the  edifice  completed 
ready  for  furniture  and  heating  apparatus,  is  $72,559.  The 
house  is  now  enclosed,  and  will  be  completed  ready  for  occupancy 
on  ihe  first  of  September  next.  The  structure  is  of  Amherst 
stone.  The  style  of  its  architecture  is  admirable,  the  workman- 
ship thus  far  is  exceptionally  good,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
internal  arrangements  to  the  work  of  a  large  school  could  not 
well  be  improved. 

As  some  who   are  not  informed  touching  all  the  facts,  have 
questioned  the;  wisdom  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  erecting 
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this  bnilding  at  present,  it  has  been  tboaght  well  to  submit  here 
some  of  the  more  important  reasons  for  its  action.  The  old 
Central  High  School  house  was  built  twenty-two  years  ago. 
Cleveland  then  had  a  population  of  probably  40,000,  the  whole 
number  of  youths  within  the  school  age  was  12,998,  and  there 
were  116  scholars  enrolled  in  the  Central  School.  Cleveland 
to-day  has  probably  150,000  inhabitants;  has  49,014  school  chil- 
dren enumerated,  and  491  enrolled  in  the  Central  High  school. 
The  following  table  is  submitted  to  show  the  increas.^  of 
attendance  at  this  school  tlie  past  ten  years: 

YKAR.  ATTENDANCE.  YEAR.  ATTENDANCE. 

1869 170  1874 307 

1870 im  1875 316 

1871 186  1876 , 371 

1872 216  1877 453 

1873 251  1878 491 

The  average  ratio  of  increase  if  maintained,  as  it  most  proba- 
bly will  be,  would  give  this  school  for  the  school  year  commencing 
September,  1878,  522— fully  200  more  pupils  than  can  be  accom- 
modated and  taught  there  with  convenience,  profit  or  safety. 

The  patrons  of  the  public  schools  expect  that  the  Board  of 
Education  will  furnish  their  children  comfortable  seating  and 
recitation  room.  They  also  demand  that  it  shall  have  proper 
regard  for  their  personal  safety  and  the  preservation  of  their 
health.  The  facts  given  above  prove  beyond  question  that  the 
number  now  enrolled  there  cannot  be  accommodated  with  suit- 
able or  sufficient  room.  A  l&tge  number  are  now  compelled  to 
occupy  a  temporary  shed  on  the  rear  of  the  lot,  for  class  exer- 
cises. Respecting  the  means  of  ventilation  the  building  is 
equally  defective,  and  its  surt*oundings  are  such  that,  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year,  it  would  be  an  utter  impossibility 
to  supply  the  pupils  pure  air  or  good  light.  The  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  this  school,  therefore,  cannot  be  such  as  to  commend 
it  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils  who  attend  it.  The  means  of 
egress  from  this  building  are  equally  inadequate.  £very  avail- 
able comer  in  the  house  from  ground  floor  to  garret,  three 
stories,  is   packed  with   pupils,  and   those  occupying  the  two 
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upper  floors  are  compelled  to  pass  ont  through  one  hallway.  In 
case  of  an  accident  rendering  it  necessary  to  get  pupils  out  of 
the  building  on  short  notice,  it  could  not  well  be  accomplished, 
and  the  result  might  be  such  as  to  compel  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  answer  a  responsibility  it  should  never  haye  assumed  or 
made  possible. 

Doubtless  these  facts  will  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  person 
that  large  additional  accommodation  for  the  Central  High 
School  was  simply  unavoidable.  The  next  question  suggested 
is  whether  the  old  building  could  not  have  been  enlarged 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  pressing  demand.  Suppose  by  filling 
the  entire  available  portions  of  the  lot,  its  capacity  could  have 
been  doubled,  which  is  doubtful,  it  would  have  cost,  including 
heating  apparatus  for  both  old  and  new  parts,  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  less  than  five  years,  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase,  it  would  be  filled  to  it«  utmost  capacity  for 
convenient  use.  When  the  few  years  within  which,  notwith- 
standing this  enlargement,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  erect 
a  new  building,  is  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  ill  adapta- 
tion of  the  locality  for  school  purposes,  this  certainly  wonld 
not  have  been  regarded  as  a  judicious  expenditure  of  money. 
Then  too,  this  old  building  is  situated  near  the  extreme  western 
limit  of  the  territory  from  which  it  receives  its  pupils ;  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  coming  from  beyond  a  point  a  mile 
easterly — and  the  East  High  School  is  located  very  far  towards 
the  eastern  boundary  of  its  district.  By  locating  a  new  building 
at  the  proper  point  between  the  two,  the  pupils  of  both  districts 
can  be  more  conveniently  accommodated,  more  advantageously 
classified,  and  the  extraordinary  expense  incident  to  main- 
taining branch  high  schools  with, small  classes  saved.  How 
much  can  be  saved  by  consolidating  these  schools  and  bringing 
all  high  school  scholars  east  of  the  river  to  one  house  may  be 
learned  with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the  following  figures, 
to-wit :  Cost  of  tuition  per  capita  in  Central  School  the  past 
year,  137.95;  in  East  School,  i?4:.46;  in  Newburgh  School, 
(current  year,)  $62.20.  Certainly  the  cost  per  capita  in  the  new 
school,  with  its  superior  organization,  would  be,  at  the  highest, 
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as  low  as  at  present  in  the  Central,  probably  lower;  but  at  that 
rate,  with  the  present  average  daily  attendance  in  the  East  and 
Newburgh  branches,  there  would  be  a  saving  in  tuition  alone  of 
$3^711  annually.  The  saving  also  in  apparatus  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  moment  But 
this  is  not  all ;  the  East  School  building  is  already  needed  for- 
grammar  school  purposes,  and  immediately  upon  the  consol- 
idation it  will  be  entirely  appropriated  to  this  use,  which  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  furnishing  a  grammar  school  building 
for  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  wards  for  many  years  to 
come.  But  a  still  more  important  consideration  remains  to  be 
stated.  The  old  site  is  very  advantageously  situated  for  business 
purposes,  is  consequently  very  valuable,  and  at  the  proper  time 
can  be  sold  for  a  sum  which  will  go  far  toward  liquidating  the 
entire  cost  of  the  new  site  and  building. 

SCHOOL  expenditures. 

Just  how  much  of  the  public  revenue  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools  is  difficult  to  determine 
There  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  touching  the  policy  of 
maintaining  at  public  expense  the  higher  grades  of  schools, 
those  in  which  other  than  the  common  branches  are  taught. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
management  and  conduct  of  public  schools^  is,  doubtless,  to 
bring  within  the  public  school  curriculum,  more,  of  the  higher 
branches  than,  all  things  considered,  the  highest  public  good 
requires. 

On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  those 
who  would  limit  public  instruction  to  the  common  branches, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,  are  equally 
at  fault.  It  would  seem  not  to  be  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the 
state,  and  the  individual,  where  it  is  practicable,  to  keep  all 
youth  in  school  to  the  average  age  of  16  or  17  years ;  and  what- 
ever they  could  master,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches 
and  which  would  result  in  the  highest  and  best  mental  develop- 
ment, should  be  taught  them. 

Whatever  it  costs  to  command  the  services  of  men  and 
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women  of  ability  and  culture  to  impart  this  instruction,  should 
determine  the  limit  of  judicious  expenditure  for  this  parpofle. 
The  employment  of  public  instinietors  must  insure  sufficient 
material  reward,  to  induce  men  and  women  of  good  capaxjity 
and  thorough  learning,  to  choose  it  as  a  profession,  or  the 
'  state  will  not  expend  its  educational  fund  to  the  best  advantage. 

Actuated  by  the  conviction  that  this  is  the  true  policy,  and 
accepting  the  common  interpretation  of  the  statutes  regulating 
the  several  grades  of  public  schools,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  Cleveland,  determined  many  years  ago,  to  raise  the 
character  of  its  public  schools  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  very 
first  rank,  and  if  possible  maintain  them  therp.  That  this  policy 
has  been  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  as  respects  the  quality  of 
instruction,  and  all  the  material  appliances  incident  to  good 
accommodations  and  facilities  for  work,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  facts.  The  excellence  of  our 
schools  is  conceded  by  all  unbiased  persons  qualified  to  judge. 

To  accomplish  this  has  of  course  involved  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  part  of  the  public  funds.  But  has  it  been  extrava- 
gantly spent  ?  Has  it  not  been  the  best  possible  investment  of 
the  people's  money  ? 

As  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  public  education  has  attracted 
unusual  attention  the  past  year  and  been  discussed  with  much 
warmth  and  diversity  of  opinion,  it  has  been  thought  well  to 
give  a  few  facts  and  figures  respecting  the  cost  of  public  schools 
maintenance  in  Cleveland  now,  and  for  several  years  past,  and 
the  cost  in  other  leading  cities  of  the  United  States — those  of 
100,000  population  and  upward ;  also  to  compare  the  salaries 
paid  teachers  and  other  employes,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  of  Cleveland  each  year  for  the  past  decade,  the 
total  cost  of  maintenance,  including  the  cost  of  all  sites,  build- 
ings and  permanent  improvements,  and  the  cost  per  capita  of 
the  daily  attendance. 
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TEAKH.  ATTENDANCE.  WHOLE  COST.  COST  PER  CAPITA. 

6,628 .f  291,201.00 $43.96 

7,222 320,644.50 44.41 

1870 7,765 303,470.77 89.09 

1871 8,174 193,980.54 27.73 

1872 8,582 209,204.61 24.37 

1873 9,676 222,166.74 22.96 

1874 11,166 387,563.50 34.70 

1875 13,147 356,095.24 27.08 

1876 14,069 410,846.36 29.20 

1877 15,044 397,780.89 26.44 

Average  cost  per  capita  for  ten  years $31.59. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  annual  cost  per  capita  is 
$31.59.  The  cost  for  the  year  just  closed  is  $26.44 — $5.15  per 
scholar  less  than  the  average  for  ten  years. 

When  the  whole  expenditure  for  school  purposes  is  made  the 
baisis  of  calculation,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  the  year  which 
shows  the  lowest  per  capita  cost  should  be  credited  with  the 
most  economical  management,  unless  it  also  shows  average 
expenditure  for  permanent  improvements. 

The  e^enditures  for  sites,  buildings  and  other  permanent 
improvements  for  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1877,  were 
$74,492.44,  which  is  certainly  not  below  the  average  outlay  for 
these  purposes.  If,  however,  we  make  the  cost  of  tuition  alone 
the  basis  of  our  computation,  the  comparison  will  make  an 
equally  favorable  showing  for  the  present  management. 

The  following  figures  show  the  cost  per  capita  for  English 
instruction  in  the  grades  given,  for  the  years  1868-9  and  1876-7: 

1868-9.  1876-7. 

Per  capita  cost  in  High  Schools $59.29  $48.91 

Per  capita  cost  in  A  Grammar 38.43  31.79 

Per  capita  cost  in  B  Grammar 22.13  21.17 

Per  capita  cost  in  C  Grammar 16.12  15.02 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  instruction  in  Music, 
Drawing  and  German,  but  the  fairness  of  the  comparison  is  not 
affected  by  this  omission.  The  actual  cost  of  these  branches  by 
grades  cannot  be  ascertained.  These  figures  indicate  **  that  had 
the  city  paid  as  much  per  capita  for  English  instruction  for  the 
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year  ending  August  3l8t,  1877,  as  it  did  for  the  year  ending 
August  3l8t,  1868,  the  expenditures  for  the  classes  given  above 
would  have  been  increased  by  nearly  $11,000." 

This  much  for  the  comparative  cost  of  maintaining  the 
public  schools  now  and  several  years  since.  Now  consider  the 
following  statistics  taken  from  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  1875.  This  table 
exhibits  the  cost  per  capita  for  tuition  and  all  incidental  ex- 
penses in  twenty-one  of  the  leading  cities  in  the  Union, 
including  nearly  all  in  which  the  public  schools  occupy  high 
rank,  and  of  which  the  statistics  are  complete. 


Incidental 


Tuition  and     Qr^tater  Less 


1875.  Tuition.       v^^^      Incidental         than  than 

iLxpenaes.       Expenses,   aeveland.     Cleveland 

Boston, 1^26.30  . . .  f  10.55  . . .  $36.85  . . .  $14.55  . . .  $ 

Springfield. . . .  24.41  . . .  6.91  . . .     29.32  ...       7.02 

Salem 20.34...  7.57...     27.91...       5.61 

San  Francisco    24.70  .. .  7.15  .. .     31.85  ...       9.55 

New   Haven..  19.00...  5.18...     24.18...       1.88 

Chicago 17.20...  4.21...     21.41 89 

Indianapolis. .  16.91  ...  6.75  .. .     23.66  ...      1.36 

Fort  Wayne..  17.80...  5.49...     23.29...         .99 

Louisville 19.99...  2.05...     22.04 26 

New  Orleans..  22.22...  6.04....    28.26...       5.96 

Baltimore....  16.12...  6.10...     22.22 08 

St.  Louis 19.28...  8.15...     27.43...       5.13 

Jersey  City...  20.55...  6.71...     27.26...       4.96 

Newark 14.15...  4.82...     18.97 8.33 

New  York....  22.41...  6.23...     28.64...       6.34 

Cincinnati....  2L10...  3.64...     2474...       2.44 

Cleveland....  16.93...  5.37...     22.30 

Columbus 17.32  . . .  4.26  . . .     21.58 72 

Dayton 20.84...  8.60...     29.44...       7.14 

Toledo 16.02...  7.31...     23.33...       L03 

Pittsburgh.. . .  17.71  ...  8.40  .. .     26.11  . . .      8.81 

From  which  it  appears  that  of  twenty  cities  whose  school 
system  is  superior  and  compares  most  favorably  with  our  own,  in 
fifteen  the  cost  of  maintaining  schools  exceeds  the  cost  in  Cleve- 
land, in  many  of  them  largely,  and  in  only  five  is  it  less,  and  but 
a  trifle.  That  is,  the  cost  of  public  education  in  Cleveland  is 
less  than  it  is  in  three-fourths  of  the  most  prominent  cities  in 
the  United  States. 
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• 
When  the  cost  of  public  school  education  is  compared  with 

the  amount  expended  by  those  who  are  able,  and  prefer  to  afford 
their  children  private  instruction,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  great  difference.  This  difference  is  truly  surprising 
when  it  is  known,  as  can  readily  be  demonstrated  in  Cleveland, 
that  at  least  equal  facilities  for  mental  training  and  culture  are 
afforded  by  the  public  schools. 

The  principal  private  school  in  this  city  is  of  high  character 
and  excellent  reputation.  Those  of  our  citizens  who  have  sent 
their  sous  to  this  school  the  past  school  year,  paid  for  the  tuition 
of  each,  in  the  grammar  grade  $150,  and  in  the  primary  grades 
$125.  Those  who  have  sent  their  boys  to  the  public  schools,  if 
they  have  sufficient  taxable  property,  have  paid  only  $26.44  for 
each,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school  grade — less  than  one- 
filth  the  charge  of  the  private  school.  If  those  who  are  able> 
voluntarily  pay  more  than  five  times  the  cost  of  public  school 
education  to  afford  their  children  not  superior  opportunities  in 
private  schools,  who  is  there  so  unjust  as  to  complain  of  the 
extravagance  of  our  public  school  system  as  now  organized  ? 

If  we  compare  the  salaries  paid  school  managers — those  who 
organize  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  character  of  our  school 
systems — ^with  the  pay  of  those  to  whom  are  committed  other  im- 
portant public  and  private  trusts,  we  shall  find  greater  parsimony 
in  providing  for  public  education  than  in  protecting  or  advanc- 
ing almost  any  other  interest.  In  this  city  there  are  three 
municipal  officei'S  who  receive  salaries  of  four  thousand  dollars 
or  more ;  in  this  county  there  are  seven  judges  receiving  salaries 
of  more  than  four  thousand  dollars,  and  four  or  five  other  county 
ofiScers  whose  compensation  greatly  exceeds  that  sum.  In  this 
district  there  are  three  or  four  United  States  Government  offi- 
cials whose  pay  reaches  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  upward. 
In  this  city  there  are  at  least  ten  railroad  managers  and  principal 
officers  who  receive  salaries  of  from  four  to  ten  thousand  dollars ; 
there  are  no  less  then  ten  bank  managers  and  principal  officers 
who  are  paid  from  four  to  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  there 
are  at  least  four  church  pastors  whose  salaries  range  from  four  to 
six  thousand  dollars,  and  there  are  probably  fifteen  attorneys 
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and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  physicians  whose   annual  income  is 
from  four  to  ten  thousand  dollars  each. 

In  the  school  organization  of  Cleveland  there  are  enrolled 
twenty-two  thousand  children.  It  is  controlled  and  operated  by 
one  Superintendent,  three  assistant  superintendents,  four  princi- 
pals of  high  and  normal  schools  and  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  other  teachers. 

Of  the  interests  above  representt>d,  which  of  them  more 
directly  and  vitally  concerns  the  temporal  welfare  of  this  com- 
munity than  the  instruction  of  this  army  of  children  ?  In  the 
successful  advancement  of  which,  is  ability,  zeal  and  fidelity 
more  constantly  in  requisition?  All  must  concede  that  no  other 
interest  can  outrank  that  of  the  school  in  importance.  And 
yet,  in  the  school  department,  but  one  salary  reaches  four 
thousand  dollars,  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  no 
other  now  exceeds  twenty-six  hundred  dollars. 

The  argument  that  cheaper  men  c^Ji  be  obtained  is  as  good  iu 
the  case  of  the  private  corporations  mentioned  as  iu  the  public: 
but  it  is  claimed  for  the  former  that  they  cannot  afford  cheap 
seryice — it  is  true,  and  equally  true  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

Could  the  people  of  Cleveland  all  be  induced  to  consider 
candidly  what  a  mere  trifle  it  costs  them  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  compared  with  what  they  pay  for  what 
is  absolutely  worthless,  or  worse,  the  man  who  would  attack  the 
schools  on  the  ground  of  the  burden  of  their  cost  would  be  re- 
garded a  public  enemy.  It  cost,  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  ex- 
penditure just  $26.44  a  year  per  capita  of  the  average  daily 
attendance,  to  build  all  these  magnificent  school  buildings,  equip 
and  take  care  of  them,  pay  all  the  teachers'  salaries  and  all  other 
public  school  expenses  of  ever/  kind.  The  man  who  smokes 
three  cigars  a  day  (this  number  is  perhaps  a  fair  average  for  the 
average  smoker),  if  he  purchases  them  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
*' three  for  a  quarter,"  invests  in  this  way  annually  191.25  to 
gratifv  an  appetite  which  required  fortitude  and  perseverance  to 
acquire.  This  sum  would  liquidate  all  the  city  requires  him  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  his  three  children  in  the  public  schools, 
and  leave  him  $11.93  to  furnish  them  books  and  stationery.    If, 
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instead  of  inhaliug  the  man  imbibes  his  stimulant — as  too  many 
do  without  improving  npon  the  habit — the  moderate  drinker* 
with,  say  three  drinks  a  day,  squanders  every  year  a  suflScient 
amount  of  his  substance  to  educate  three  of  his  own  or  his 
neighbor's  children. 

Who  ever  thinks  of  accusing  the  man  of  extravagance  who 
only  smokes  or  drinks  three  times  a  day?  Those  who  deprecate 
his  habits  are  rather  disposed  to  commend  his  moderation.  But 
let  the  state  exact  this  same  sum  to  educate  his  three  children 
and  many  are  ready  to  declaim  against  its  exorbitance.  Not  only 
is  the  burden  of  state  or  public  education  light,  but  it  is  imposed, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  upon  those  most  able  to  bear  it  and  in  the 
ratio  of  their  ability.  Take  for  example  the  case  of  the  moderate 
smoker  or  drinker  who  invests  his  $91.25  annually  in  unprofit- 
able indulgence.  Before  the  State  can  require  him  to  pay  this 
amount  of  money  per  annum  to  maintain  public  schools,  he 
must  own  property  of  an  assessed  value  of  120,277 — actually 
worth  more  than  140,000 — he  must  be  independently  rich.  One 
can  own  a  good  homestead  valued  on  the  tax  duplicate  at  $1,500 
— ^worth  more  than  $3,000,  and  possess  personal  property  assessed 
at  8500 — worth  f  1,000,  and  yet  be  required  to  pay  but  $8.10 
annually,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools.  If  he  is 
the  possessor  of  no  taxable  property,  then  his  children,  whatever 
be  their  number,  enjoy  all  these  educational  privileges  free  of 
charge. 

WORK   IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction, 
which  accompanies  this,  presents  a  minute  account  of  the  work 
in  the  schools  during  the  year.  His  statistical  tables  have  been 
prepared  with  his  usual  care,  and  are  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. The  lessons  they  teach  us  are  presented  in  the  clearest 
and  most  forcible  manner.  From  the  Superintendent's  report 
the  following  facts  and  figures  have  been  collated : 

BNUMBRA.TION   OF  CHILDREN. 

Enumeration  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  . . .  40,014 

Gain  on  preceding  year 1,971 

Gain  per  cent 4.2 
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SCHOOL  ATTEKDAKCE. 


Higher 


Grammar 

Whole  number  entered  during  school  year  762      20,897     21,659 

Average  number  belonging 658.2    15,320.4  15,978.6 

Average  daily  attendance 634.7   14,409.3  15,041 


TEACH  BRS. 


The  average  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year 


was 


Higher  Schools:  Mem 

Normal  School 1 

High  Schools 11 

Grakmar  and  Primary  Schools: 

Teachers   havmg   charge   of   school 
rooms,  including  training  teachers  in 

Normal  school 2 

Teachers    of    German    not    having 
charge  of  school  rooms 6 

Special  Teachers: 

Music 

Penmanship 

Drawing 

Gynmastics 

Elocution 

Assistant  Sup'ts  (Supervising  Principals)      3t 

Special  Sup't  Primary  Instruction 

Average  number  of  teachers  employed ....    28 


Women. 

Total. 

1 

2 

10 

21 

307 
9 


15 


3t 
1 
356 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 
NORHAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal $2,500 

Assistant 900 

Training  Teachers 900 

•Employed  only  part  of  the  year, 
tlndading  special  Sup't  of  German. 
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CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal $3,000 

First  Male  Assistant 2,000 

Second  Male  Assistant 1,800 

Third  Male  Assistant 1,200 

Other  Male  Assistant 900 

First  Female  Assistant 1,200 

Second  Female  Assistant 1,100 

Other  Female  Assistants 900 

WBST  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal $2,500 

First  Male  Assistant 1,800 

Second  Male  Assistant 1,800 

Third  Male  Assistant  (also  second  male  Ass't  in  East  High 

School) 1,200 

First  Female  Assistant 1,100 

Second  Female  Assistant 900 

EA.8T  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal $2,500 

First  Male  Assistant 1,100 

Second  Male  Assistant  (also  third  male  Ass't  in  West  High 

School) 1,200 

First  Female  Assistant 1,100 

Second  Female  Assistant 900 

GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Supervising  Principals $2,500 

Principals  of  Brownell,  Kentucky,  Outhwaite,  Rockwell, 

St.  Clair,  Sterling  and  Tremont 1,200 

Principals  of  Mayflower  and  Walnut 1,000 

Principal  of  Case. 950 

Principals  of  Bolton,  Hicks  and  Orchard 900 

Principals  of  Unclassified  and  Washington 800 

Principals  of  North,  Wade  and  Warren 750 

All  others  according  to  experience,  as  follows : 

For  the  First  Year $   400 

For  the  Second  Year 450 

For  the  Third  Year 500 

For  the  Fourth  Year 550 
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8FECIAL  BUPERINTEXDEKT8. 

Supervising  Principal  of  German tS^OOO 

Special  Superintendent  of  Primary  Instruction 1,400 

BFECIAI.  TBACHER8. 

Teacher  of  Music f  2,500 

Teacher  of  Drawing 2,250 

Teacher  of  Penmanship 2,000 

Teacher  of  Gymnastics 800 

Teacher  of  Elocution 1,500 

The  number  of  teachers  employed,  whose  salaries  are  deter- 
mined by  experience  and  success,  apd  the  salaries  tbej  receiye, 
are: 

TEACHERS.  (June,  1877).  salaries. 

57 f600 

59 650 

116  Total  number. 

The  number  of  teachers  whose  salaries  are  determined  by 
experience  only,  and  the  salaries  paid,  are  as  follows : 

teachers.  (June,  1877).  salaries. 

12 f400 

39 450 

40 500 

72 550 

163  Total  number. 

The  number  of  teachers  whose  salaries  are  determined  by  the 
positions  they  occupy,  including  Superintendents,  and  the 
salaries  paid,  are  as  follows : 

TEAGHER8.  (June,  1877).  salaries. 

1 #4,000 

1 3,000 

6 2,500 

1 2,250 

3 2,000 

8 1,800 

1 1,500 

1 1,400 
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TEACHERS.                                        (JuilC,  1877.)  8ALARIE6. 

10 1,200 

4 1,100 

8 1,000 

1 950 

17 900 

3 850 

17 800 

5 75 

77  Total  number. 

In  readjusting  the  salaries  ft)r  the  current  year,  there  was  a 
concurrence  of  opinion  that  the  times  demanded  a  rediiction  of 
salary,  but  there  was  great  diversity  of  judgment  as  to  the  proper 
basis  and  amount  ot  reduction.  Some  were  in  favor  of  taking 
off  a  certain  per  cent,  from  the  last  years'  schedule  in  all  the 
grades;  others  advocated  reduction  only  in  the  higher  salaries. 
The  result  was  a  schedule  on  the  basis  of  last  year's,  leaving  all 
salaries  of  $650  and  below,  as  they  have  been  for  several  years, 
and  reducing  all  above  this  figure,  with  a  few  exceptional  cases, 
about  ten  per  cent.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  current 
year's  salaries  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  at  each  rate. 

NO.  OP  TEACHEIU^.  SALARIES.  NO.  OF  TEACHERS.  SALARIEB. 

1 $4,000  2 $950 

1 2,600  3 900 

1 2,300  2 850 

5 2,100  17 800 

1 1,900  28 750 

2 1,700  5 700 

5 1,600  69 650 

4 1,200  51 600 

1 1,100  ai 550 

1 1,080  29 500 

8 • 1,050  43 450 


1,000  6 400 


It  has  occurred  to  me  at  this  point  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  intimation  of  what  is  done  in  the  schools,  to  submit  a  few 
comparative  figures  showing  results  now  and  eight  years  ago, 
when  the  new  regime  under  Mr.  Rickoff  was  first  fully  in- 
augurated. , 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 

James,  Supervising  Principal  of  the  First  District : 

"From  the  statistics  of  1868-9  and  1876-7   we  are  able  to 

make  some   very  interesting  comparisons.    The  following  will 

be  found  of  special  significance : 

1868-9.  1876-7. 

Total  enumeration 25,823  47,943 

Whole  number  registered 11,151  21,659 

Average  number  belonging  to  school 7,694.7  15,978.6 

Average  daily  attendance 7,222.3  15,044 

Per  cent,  of  No.  registered  on  enumeration.        44.2  45.2 

Per  cent  of  attendance  on  No.  registered. .        64.7  69.4 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  No.  belonging. .        91.2  94.1 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  number  registered  has 
increased  from  11,151  to  21,659,  the  ratio  of  the  enrollment  to  the 
enumeration  has  slightly  increased.  In  the  former  year  442  per 
cent.,  OT  442  in  every  1,000  enumerated,  were  in  the  pnblic 
schools.  Last  year  there  was  45.2  per  cent.,  or  452  in  eyery 
1,000.  In  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  higher  classes,  the  com- 
parison of  these  two  years  shows  a  very  marked  improvement. 
By  the  following  table  this  may  readily  be  seen. 

1868-9.  1876-7. 

Number  enrolled  in  High  Schools 249  762 

Number  enrolled  in  A  Grammar  Grades 201  542 

Number  enrolled  in  B  Grammar  Grades 283  820 

Number  enrolled  in  C  Grammar  Grades 491  1,137 

In  all  these  comparisons  of  higher  classes  the  D  grade  class 
is  omitted,  from  the  fact  that  in  going  from  the  old  to  the  new 
course  of  study  as  was  done  eight  years  ago,  the  classification 
below  the  C  grade  was,  for  a  time  quite  imperfect,  so  that 
comparison  of  the  D  and  lower  classes  of  these  two  periods  would 
have  little  or  no  yalue.  The  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  higher 
classes  has  very  considerably  increased.  This  can  be  seen  by 
the  following  table,  showing  what  percentage  of  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  are  found  in  the  upper  classes: 

1868-9.  18767. 

High  School 2. 2  3. 3 

A  Grammar 1.8  2.5 

B  Grammar ^  2.5  8.8 

C  Grammar 4.4  5.2 
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By  reducing  this  to  the  basis  of  the  thousand  this  may  more 
easily  be  understood.  Out  of  every  1,000  pupils  eight  years  ago, 
22  were  in  the  High  Schools,  18  in  the  A  Grammar,  25  in  the  B 
and  44  in  the  0.  Now  out  of  every  1,000  pupils  in  the  schools, 
33  are  in  the  High  Schools,  25  in  the  A  Grammar,  38  in  the  B 
and  52  in  the  C.  This  is  an  actual  gain  of  over  thirty  per  cent. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  the  regularity  of  the  attendance 
has  greatly  improved  in  the  last,  eight  years.  The  number  of 
withdrawals  from  school  has  steadily  diminished  and  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  has  improved.  The  following  tabular 
arrangement  will  show  what  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment 
has  remained  to  the  end  of  the  year  : 

1868-69.  1876-7. 

HighSchools 71.9  77.3 

A  Grammar 61.8  76.5 

B  Grammar 62.7  70.6 

C  Grammar 66.3  69.1 

Although  in  all  these  classes  there  has  been  great  gain  in  the 
permanency  of  attendance,  it  is  a  little  singular  that  the  most 
marked  improvement  has  been  in  the  A  Grammar  class,  which 
in  1868-9  was  taught  by  gentlemen,  but  since  then  has  been 
taught  by  ladies.  It  is  often  claimed  that  both  boys  and  girls  of 
the  higher  grammar  grades  will  lose  their  interest  in  school  if 
they  are  put  under  the  tuition  of  ladies,  and  to  prevent  their 
withdrawal  from  school,  many  of  the  cities  of  the  country  em- 
ploy gentlemen,  at  higher  salaries,  to  instruct  these  A  grammar 
pupils.  The  experience  of  Cleveland  proves  that  the  exact 
opposite  is  the  fact.  In  1868-9  when  male  teachers  were  em- 
ployed, out  of  every  100  pupils  enrolled  in  the  A  class  33  with- 
drew before  the  close  of  the  year ;  in  1876-7  with  female  teachers, 
only  22  out  of  each  100  withdrew.  In  the  former  year  only  128 
pupils  remained  till  the  close  of  the  year;  last  year  417  remained 
and  were  present  at  the  final  examination. 

In  the  promotions  to  the  High  Schools  the  com])arison  is  also 
favorable  to  the  latter  year.  Of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  A 
classes  in  1868-9  less  than  forty-five  per  cent,  were  promoted  to 
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the  High  Schools.  In  the  year  just  closed  more  than  eighty- 
one  per  cent  have  passed  the  final  examinations.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  questions  used  then  and  now  will  convince  any 
candid  person  that  the  standard  has  been  considerably  advanced 
since  1869." 

A  careful  study  of  the  facts  here  presented  furnishes  cumu- 
lative  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  steady,  continuous  advance 
of  our  schools  to  a  higher  degree  of  excellence.  The  ratio  of 
the  whole  enumeration  is  constantly  increasing;  the  percentage 
of  the  whole  enrollment  found  in  the  higher  classes  has  advanced 
rapidly,  showing  ft  gain  of  over  thirty  per  cent;  the  regularity 
of  attendance  shows  decided  improvement,  and  the  standard  of 
scholarship  has  been  much  advanced.  The  following  extract 
from  the  same  statement  is  excellent  testimony  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  our  organization  and  the  judicious  management  of 
our  teachers. 

"  Fi*om  the  reports  of  the  Principals  it  appears  that  in  1869- 
70  (the  i-ecords  of  1868-9  being  lost),  there  were  1,289  cases  of 
corporal  punishment  inflicted  in  the  schools  of  the  city  within 
the  year.  The  last  year  there  were  140  cases.  In  the  former 
year  there  were  166  cases  to  each  1,000  pupils;  last  year  9  cases 
to  each  1,000  pupils.  This  is  in  keeping  with  what  has  been 
generally  understood  that  the  kind  of  discipline  has  been  greatly 
improved  within  a  few  years.  Very  many  teachers  have  not  felt 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  sterner  means  of  corporal  punish* 
ment  for  several  years.  Yet  no  one  will  contend  that  during 
this  time  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  deteriorated.  On  the 
contrary  those  conversant  with  the  facts  assure  us  that  they  are 
more  eflSciently  governed  than  formerly/' 

This  must  be  to  parents  grateful  assurance  that  their  chil- 
dren are  not  likely  now  to  receive  ill  treatment  at  school. 

THE  PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Public  Library  has  been  seriously  im- 
paired a  portion  of  the  past  year.  In  compliance  with  a  gener- 
ally accepted  construction  of  the  law  which  authorised  its 
establishment,  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  levy  of  ^  mill  therein 
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provided  for,  has  been  used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of 
new  books  and  rebindiug  old  ones,  and  all  expenditures  for  the 
care  of  the  Library,  rent  of  rooms,  furniture,  etc.,  has  been  paid 
from  the  School  fund. 

By  the  disbursement  of  this,  amount  of  money  for  books,  the 
Library  has  been  rapidly  increased,  and  the  demand  of  the  public 
upon  it  become  so  great  as  to  require  extensive  apartments  and 
a  large  force  of  assistants  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  City  Solicitor  having  decided  that  no  money  could 
legally  be  taken  from  the  School  Fund  for  Library  purposes,  and 
there  being  not  more  than  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  the 
credit  of  the  Library  Fund  to  pay  expenses  then  contracted,  on 
the  Ist^day  of  July  the  Board  closed  the  Library  until  the  10th 
of  September,  after  the  receipt  of  the  last  half  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  Library  levy.  The  Library  was  then  opened,  but  with  greatly 
restricted  facilities,  only  two  assistants  with  the  Librarian  being 
employed,  instead  of  fourteen,  including  evening  help.  The 
Beference  and  reading  Rooms  could  not  be  kept  open  under  this 
regulation,  each  of  these  rooms  requiring  one  additional  helper. 
The  Reference  Room,  in  particular,  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
the  public,  and  should  not  be  kept  closed.  It  contains  3,365 
volumes,  many  of  them  rare  and  of  great  value  as  books  of  refer- 
ence, and  to  which  the  public  should  have  access.  Respecting 
the  Reading  Room,  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  policy 
of  maintaining  it  in  connection  with  the  School  Library  at 
public  expense. 

Having  accumulated  this  large  Library,  and  having  excellent 
rooms  in  the  City  Hall  for  its  accommodation,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  it  available  for  public  use  in  the 
fullest  measure. 

If,  without  increasing  the  tax  levy,  a  small  addition  could  be 
made  to  the  revenue  for  maintaining  this  institution,  it  would  be 
an  accommodation  to  the  people  to  make  it.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  School  levy  be  slightly  reduced  and  the  levy  for  Library 
purposes  be  correspondingly  increased. 
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The  Receipts  and  Disbuisements  on  account  of  the  Libnury 
Fund  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 

LIBRARY  FUND. 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  August  Slst,  1876 $5,999  15 

Tax  Levy— First  Installment 4,196  78 

Tax  Levy— Second  Installment 2,984*  40 

Fines  and  Sale  of  Catalogues 103  13 

$13,383  46 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  Books $8,119  65 

For  Binding 565  85 

For  Papers 196  89 

For  new  Catalogues 1,074  52 

Librarian's  and  Assistants'  Salaries  from  May 

Ist,    1877,    to    August  3l8t,   1877— four 

months : 1.603  47 

$11,560  38 

Balance  on  hand  September  Ist,  1877 1,723  08 

$13,283  46 

The  amount  appropriated  from  the  school  fund  for  library 
purposes  was  $7,131,579  making  the  total  cost  for  the  year 
$18,691.95. 

The  total  number  of  available  volumes  now  in  the  library  is 
25,117.     There  were  added  during  the  year  3,509. 

The  patronage  of  the  Library  can  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Books  drawn  during  the  months'of  January, 
February  and  March  73,093;  total  drawn  during  the  year, 
189,197.  Number  of  books  rebound,  2,439 ;  number  repaired, 
17,500 ;  number  condemned,  1,023. 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  usual  property  table  is  attached  to  this  report.  It  ex- 
hibits in  tabular  form  the  location  and  size  of  sites  and  buildings, 
the  number  of  rooms,  the  kind  of  furniture  and  heating  appar- 
atus and  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  all.  It  contains  all  additions 
made  the  past  year. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  results  of  the  year's  work  are  very  satisfactory.  They 
tend  directly  to  confirm  as  true  and  merited  the  complimentary 
mention  so  frequently  made  of  our  public  schools.  What 
promises  especially  well  for  our  system  is,  that  notwithstanding 
their  enviable  reputation,  for  what  they  have  already  done,  our 
Superintendents  and  Teachers  are  all  on  the  alert  for  defective 
points,  are  anxious  to  have  them  pointed  out,  and  are  prompt  to 
apply  the  proper  remedies.  With  such  a  corps  of  instructors  a 
still  higher  degree  of  excellence  is  inevitable. 

M.  G.  WATTER80N, 

Cleveland,  Jan.  19, 1878.  President. 
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CLERK'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen:— A  statement  in  detail  of  the  Receipts  and 

Expenditures  of  the  different    Schools   for    the   year  ending 

Angnst  31st,  1877,  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

Tn08.  K»  WHITEHEAD, 

Clerk. 

RECEIPTS. 
Local  Tax  Levy — 

First  Installment $188,855  32 

Second  Installment 134,297  88 

$823,158  20 

State  Appropriation — 

First  Installment $  36,816  71 

Second  Installment 32,469  25 

69,275  96 

Newburgh 203  43 

East  Cleveland '. 357  80 

Brooklyn 228  98 

Total  Tax  Receipts $393,219  37 

Miscellaneous — 

Institute  Fund 61  50 

Insurance  on  Euclid  Avenue  Building 909  93 

Tuition , 788  00 

Willson  Avenue  Land 3,304  80 

Willson  Avenue  Land  Interest 1,589  81 

Case  Avenue  School  House 200  00 

Case  Avenue  School  House  Interest 20  00 

Damages — Union  Mills  Lot — Woodland  Hills  Avenue  75  50 

Night  Drawing  School 112  00 

Sale  Old  Furniture,  etc 20  90 

400,301  81 
Balance  on  hand  August  31st,  1876 183,401  88 

Total  Receipts $583,703  69 
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DISBUR8EMENTS. 

Salaries  of  Superintendent  and  Teachers $247,986  64 

Salaries  of  Officers  of  the  Board 8.333  00 

Salaries  of  Librarian  and  Assistants 5,492  61 

Salaries  of  Janitors 16.754  70 

Fuel 8,835  14 

Repairs 3,884  54 

Supplies. .  ; 4.605  60 

Furniture— New.  is8.164.31 ;  Repaired,  $320.96 8,485  27 

Heating  Apparatus— New.  $3,796.03;  Repaired,  $1,832.62. . .  5.628  65 

Insurance 4,082  44 

Rent 758  89 

Special  Taxes  on  School  Property 58  65 

Taking  School  Census 809  40 

Gas 1,003  21 

Board  of  Examiners 127  00 

Printing  and  Binding 5,641  83 

Interest 1,629  95 

Advertising ~     24  ©0 

Land  for  Building  Sites 15.542  39 

Construction  and  Permanent  ImprovementM 50,505  07 

Willson  Avenue  Land  Bonds  Redeemed 6,291  40 

Miscellaneous  Expenditures 1,299  91 

Total  Expenditures $397,780  89 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

Lan^  Construction 
Normal  School —  Expenses.       ImprovementB.  TotaL 

Tuition $  3,400  00 

Janitor 154  00 

Repairs 142  90 

Supplies 144  61 

Furniture $16  64 

Insurance 68  35 

Fuel 35  43 

Books  and  Globe 150  65 


$  3,876  94      $     225  64      $  4,102  58 
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Qyj^jjj      Land,  Construction 

Central  High  School-  Y^n^.     ^^^:^^^'       ^otai. 

Tuition. #14,407  50 

Janitor 540  00 

Repairs 174  77 

Supplies 268  36 

Heating  Fixtures 45  55      $       16  54 

Furniture 21  82               61  08 

Insurance 195  00 

Fuel 434  79 

Gas 45  64 

Gymnasium  Building. 240  62 

Commencement  Expenses..  145  70 

Apparatus  and  Books 319  64 

Water  Connections 4  *00 

Transportation  Pupils 142  79 

Sprinkling  Tax 11  06 

Abstract  of  Property 8  00 

Printing 13  00 

f  16,243  92      $      851  89      $17,095  81 

New  High  School — 

Land $11,680  00 

Construction 30,668  08 

$42,348  08      $42,348  08 

East  High  School — 

Tuition $  6,031  25 

Janitor 340  00 

Repairs 115  06 

Supplies 545  12 

Heating 1  50 

Furniture 8  25 

Insurance $      134  75 

Fuel 135  13 

Apparatus 322  00 

Photograph 8  00 

Books 12  50 

Abstract  of  Property 8  00 

Commencement  Expenses..  27  02 

%  7,203  33      $     485  25      $  7,688  58 
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West  High  School-  Expenses,  ^^,;sr£!       ^^ 

I  Tuition $8,700  00 

I  Janitor 447  16  • 

!  Repairs 188  78 

j  Supplies. 110  86 

Heating 34  74 

Furniture, 2  00 

Insurance. 164  25 

Fuel 269  85 

Fences 

Paintins: 

Gas. 16  81 

Apparatus 

Partition 

Sprinkling 

Books 

Abstract  of  Property 

Commencement  Expenses..        48  44 

$  9.808  64 
Alabama  School — 

Repairsw 44  75 

Insurance 

Fences 

Abstract  of  Property 

Sprinkling 

%  44  75$       4363$       8838 
Alabama  (Xight)  School— 

Tuition $  121  50 

Janitor 20  50 

Supplies 13  92 

Furniture. 2  30 

Fuel 7  65 


15  00 

35  82 

175  76 

8  75 

66  47 

12  50 

800 

$  486  55   $10,295  19 

15  00 

12  25 

800 

838 

$  165  87                              $      165  87 
Bolton  School— 

Tuition $  4,936  50 

Janitor 218  00 

Fuel 202  65 

Repairs. 1  00 

Supplies 28  03 

Furniture. 6  45 


$  5.392  63  $  5.39S  63 
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Brotvnell  School — 


Current      ^^Sft  SSS?™^/*" 


Total. 


Tuition $17,058  13 

Janitor 1,079  00 

Repairs 134  30 

Supplies 81  22 

Heating 116  64 

Furniture 21  50 

Insurance ! 

Fuel 1,157  41 

Walks 

Fences 

Gas 22  74 

Water  Connections 

Vestibule 

Abstract  of  Property 

Ventilation 


$  720  22 

60  40 

292  05 

45  77 

14  86 

31  10 

190  17 

8  00 

69  45 

$19,665  94         $1,432  02      $21,097  96 


Case  School — 


Tuition $  9,740  00 

Janitor 835  00 

Repairs 83  43 

Supplies 76  34 

Construction $  5,477  27 

Land 1,674  75 

Heating 82  90  1,474  61 

Furniture 2  78  4,010  04 

Insurance 112  50 

Fuel 689  08 

Rent 20  00 

Fences 604  64 

Gas  Fixtures 44  50 

Gas 5  73 

Abstract  of  Property 8  00 

Sewer  &  Water  Connect'ns  252  70 

Fence 9  58 

Grading 50  50 

$11,524  84        $13,729  51      $25,254  85 
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Chirrent      L*****?  Construction 

Charter  Oak-  E-penses.     ^.tl^.'^.'SS^^       ^ow. 

Tuition $1,100  00 

Janitor 78  00 

Repairs 19  88 

Supplies 10  40 

Heating 3  30 

Fuel 38  99 

Well $36  45 

Abstract  of  Property 8  00 

$1,249  57  $44  45       $1,294  02 
Crawford  School — 

Tuition $550  00 

Janitor 39  00 

Repairs 7  18 

Supplies 10  00 

Fuel  17  16 

Abstract  of  Property 8  00 

$623  34  $8  00  $631  34 

Clark  School — 

Tuition $2,150  00 

Janitor 156  00 

Repairs 14  35 

Supplies 19  46 

Heating 3  64  $6  00 

Furniture 2  40 

Insurance 50  00 

Fuel  119  61 

Abstract  of  Property 8  00 

$2,465  45  $64  00        $3,529  45 

Dunham  School — 

Tuition $550  00 

Janitor 39  00 

Repairs 1  87 

Supplies 9  50 

Heating 3  64 

Insurance $10  63 

Fuel 27  46 

Fences 114  61 

Painting 50  65 

Grading 15  75 

Abstract  of  Property 8  00 

$631  47  $199  64  $831  11 
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PiirrAnt     lAnd,  Construction 

Drawing  {Night)  School-  ^^^     ^p^^^Z'       ^"^• 

Tuition $587  00 

Supplies 13  10 

Furniture 38  81 

Gas 156  28 

Gas  Fixtures 53  80 

Advertising 3  60 

Drawing  Boards 53  88 

Platforms 81  60 

$988  07  $988  07 

Bagle  School — 

Tuition $2,687  38 

Janitor 286  00 

Repairs 161  66 

Supplies 45  19 

Heating 40  $14  12 

Furniture 84  23 

Insurance 142  35 

Fuel 158  95 

Painting 110  00 

Abstract  of  Property 8  00 

Sprinkling 5  00 

Sewer  Connection 14  10 

Front  Door 219  00 

$3,339  58  $546  80        $3,886  38 

Euclid  School — 

Tuition. . .   $1,920  00 

Janitor 199  00 

Repairs 117  30 

Supplies • 22  68 

Construction $2,634  34 

Heating 4  79  16  67 

Furniture 22  37  465  14 

Insurance 27  75 

Fuel 82  86 

Rent 143  16 

Fences 10  00 

Grading 10  00 

Abstract  of  Property 8  00 

Sprinkling 12  58 

$2,379  00  $3,307  64        $5,686  64 
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Current 
Urin  School—  Expeiwa. 

Janitor $161  00 

Repairs 49  23 

Supplies 1100 

Construction 

Heating 

Furniture 3  00 

Insurance 

Fuel 43  33 

Rent 

Fence 2  25 

Lease 

Water  Connections 

$269  81 

Fairmount  School — 

Tuition $2,316  00 

Janitor 156  00 

Supplies 10  06 

Heating 3  00 

Furniture 5  50 

Insurance 

Fuel 61  78 

Abstract 

«2,552  28 

Oarden  School — 

Tuition $1,100  00 

Janitor 78  00 

Repairs 14  70 

Supplies 10  50 

Heating 8  00 

Furniture 7  65 

Insurance 

Fuel 35  06 

Well 5  82 

Abstract 

$1,254  23 


Land.  Oonstraction 
Mia  Permanent 
Improvements. 


Total. 


$300  51 

30  41 

129  19 

14  37 

250  00 

5  00 
24  71 


$754  19 

$1,024 

87  50 

8  00 

$45  50 

$2,597  78 

3  00 

8  00 

$11  00        $1,265  23 
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Current     ^^S^l^^^P"" 

Tuition $1,056  00 

Janitor 84  00 

Repairs 21  85 

Supplies 8  80 

Heating 3  64              $3  00 

Insurance 22  50 

Fjiel 31  23 

Rent 12  00 

Abstract 8  00 

$1,205  52  $45  50 

Headquarters — 

Janitor $420  00 

Repairs 16  99 

Supplies 349  86 

Heating 7  24 

Furniture 85              $32  19 

Insurance 71  95 

Fuel 99  31 

Fence 18  34 

Gas 44  29 

Printing 55  00 

Postage 39  94 

Sodding 14  60 

Sprinkling 10  15 

Abstract 8  00 

$1,051  82 


JSicJcs  School — 

Tuition $  8,734  00 

Janitor 621  00 

Repairs 198  11 

Supplies 101  70 

Heating 11  34 

Furniture 1  00 

Insurance. 

Fuel 282  97 

Abstract 

$  9,950  12 


Total. 


$1,251  02 


$136  89 

$1,188  71 

• 

38  62 

11  07 

157  40 

8  00 

$     215  09      $10,16.5  21 
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Q^jj^jj^     LandL  Construction 
Indepenience  School—  Expenses.      SI.^^^X*        ^"*^ 

Tuition $  505  00 

Janitor 39  00 

Repairs .• 84 

Supplies 14  34 

Heating 1  50 

Insurance 14  37 

Fuel 14  38 

Fences 25  61 

Abstract 8  00 


$      575  06      $       47  98      $      623  04 

Kentucky  School — 

Tuition f  11,713  25 

Janitor 920  00 

Repairs 128  10 

Supplies 97  98 

Construction 869  08 

Heating 70  54 

Furniture 1  00  541  93 

Insurance 175  25 

Fuel.... 282  28 

Rent.... 247  24 

Fences 121  50 

Painting -  21  00 

Gas 5  42 

Abstract  of  property 8  00 

Lease 5  00 

$  13,218  57      I  1,989  00     fl5.207  57 

Kinsman  School — 

Tuition $  1,168  75 

Janitor 78  00 

Rfepairs 41  26 

Supplies 5  00 

Furniture 1  75 

Fuel 25  38 

Fences 1  75 

Abstract, 8  00 

Painting 62  05 

$  1,321  89      $       70  05      $  1,391  94 
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fHirwnt     Land,  (Construction 

Lovejoy  School-  ^^-^     ^^^^^l^  ^     "'"'*'■ 

Tuition $    530  00 

Janitor 39  00 

Supplies 4  45 

Fuel 22  45 

Rent 61  49 

f  595  90      $       6r49      $      057  39 
Library — 

Librarian  and  A8sistants. .  .$  5,492  61 

Janitor 270  00 

Repairs 82  34 

Supplies 14  00 

Furniture 6  25             688  74 

Insurance, 170  00 

Gas 408  «3 

$  6,272  83      $      a58  74      %  7,131  57 
Madiaon  School — 

Tuition 1  050  00 

Janitor 78  00 

Repairs 21  58 

Supplies 14  48 

Insurance Id  75 

Fuel 15  15 

Fences 4  77 

Well 2  59 

Abstract 8  00 

$  1,186  57      $        26  75      $1,  213  82 

Marion  ( Unclassified)  School — 

Tuition $800  00 

Janitor 3  00 

Repairs 31  40 

Supplies 3  33 

Heating 88 

Furniture $8  95 

Fuel 19  82 

Walks 8  00 

Sprinkling 7  35 

Abstract 8  00 

$858  43  $32  30  $890  73 
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Qu— en*.     Land,  Construction 
Mayflower  School^.  Expenses,      5^^^%^SS^£^  ^otaL 

Tuition ♦13,164  75 

Janitor 1,019  00 

Repairs 453  60 

Supplies 131  45 

Construction $3,681  10 

Heating 63  61  794  54 

Furniture 92  10  390  98 

Insurance 293  19 

Fuel 506  11 

Fences 93  09 

Gas 41  23 

Water  Connections 38  00 

Ventilators 120  75 

Sprinkling 81  54 

Abstract ! 8  00 


$15,471  85        $5,501  19      $20,973  04 


Meyer  School- 


Tuition $650  00 

Janitor 39  00 

Repairs 5  50 

Supplies 5  00 

Insurance $14  65 

Fuel 18  56 

Abstract 8  00 


$718  06  $22  65  ^740  71 

Newsboys'  Night  School — 

Tuition $126  00 

Janitor 6  00 


$132  00  tl32  00 

North  Night  School — 

Tuition $186  50 

Janitor 13  40 

Supplies 8  87 


$158  77  $158 
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rsim^^nf     Land.  Gonstniction 

I^orth  Schools  eS^.     St^«,™-r         ^-^^ 

Tuition 4j4,892  75 

Janitor 357  00 

Repairs 49  79 

Supplies 30  90 

Land $792  00 

Heating '. 5  24 

Furniture 3  80  8^75 

Fuel 151  55 

Fences 37  04 

Abstract 16  00 


$5,528  13  f  816  75        $6,344  88 

Outhwnite  School — 

Tuition $10,217  70 

Janitor 1,006  00 

Repairs 180  03 

Supplies 88  84 

Construction $1,044  27 

Land 9  74 

Heating 460  30  70  43 

Furniture 23  74  703  02 

Insurance 84  24 

Fuel 798  95 

Fences 3  00 

Gas 59  85 

Ventilators 245  81 

Abstract 8  00 


$18,839  07  $2,171  51       $21,010  58 

Orchard  School — 

Tuition $10,890  88 

Janitor 872  70 

Repairs 118  26 

Supplies 50  37 

Construction $  899  07 

Heating 295  21  29  29 

Furniture 139  72 

Insurance 200  40 

Fuel 464  10 

Rent 25  00 

Painting 50 

Abstract 8  00 


$12,692  08  $1,302  08     $13,994  16 
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ri„-__4,     Land,  Oonstractioa 
rL.  '  o  i^^i  iS!2!Si       andPenii*ncnt  TdUl. 

Qtitncy  School—  ExpeMee.       imppovementB. 

Tuition $1,016  00 

Janitor 78  00 

Repairs 7  33 

Supplies 6  00 

Insurance $  49  37 

Fuel 33  82 

Grading 100  50 

Abstract 8  00 


tl,140  15  $157  87        $1,298  02 

Bidge  School — 

Tuition $510  00 

Janitor '      42  00 

Repairs 16  98 

Supplies 7  00 

Heating 3  64 

Insurance $17  50 

Fuel 13  35 

Well 3  38 

Abstract 8  00 


$595  35  $26  50  $020  85 

Rhodes  School — 

Janitor $164  00 

Repairs 15  01 

Supplies 1  30 

Heating 12  45              $20  90 

Furniture 1  75                   7  87 

Fuel 82  29 


$276  80  $28  77  #305  57 

Rockwell  i<chool — 

Tuition $13,147  00 

Janitor 885  00 

Repairs 124  83 

Supplies 55  83 

Heating 143  81 

Furniture 8  75 

Insuran(te 

Fuel 385  99 

Fences 14  50 

Gas 31  99 

Abstract 

Sprinkling 

$14,797  70 


$  70  80 
231  75 

$800 
35  34 

$345  89 

$15,143  59 
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Current 

South  School—  Expenses. 

Tuition $560  00 

Janitor 39  00 

Repairs 1  70 

Supplies 4  00 

Fuel 25  51 

Land 

Abstract 


Land,  Construction 
and  Permanent 
Improvements. 


Total. 


$620  21 

St.  Clair  School— 

Tuition $11,537  50 

Janitor 885  00 

Repairs 131  27 

Supplies 62  14 

Heating 459  90 

Furniture 23  85 

Insurance 

Fuel 405  08 

Fences 14  00 

Abstract 

Sprinkling 

$13,518  74 

Sierling  School — 

Tuition $17,377  66 

Janitor 1,074  00 

Repairs 285  51 

Supplies 73  94 

Construction 

Heating 220  41 

Furniture 37  32 

Insurance 

Fuel 465  53 

Fences  and  Walks 89  62 

Gas 72  13 

Sodding 

Abstract 

Sprinkling 

$19,696  12 


$1,000  00 
8  00 


$1,008  00        $1,628  21 


$  34  26 
390  00 


8  00 
88  40 


I    4  50 

14  56 

275  52 

239  00 


11  44 

8  00 

113  27 


$520  66      $14,089  40 


$666  29      $20,362  41 
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Current 

Tremont  School—  Expenses. 

Tuition fll,508  51 

Janitor 989  00 

Repairs 14«  27 

Supplies 68  53 

Construction 

Land 

Heating 160  33 

Furniture 2  96 

Insurance 

Fuel 399  15 

Gas 59  85 

Grading 

Partitions 

Abstract 

.  Painting 22  50 

.f  13,357  09 

Union  Mills  School — 

Tuition $1,185  00 

Janitor 86  50 

Repairs 25  97 

Supplies 4  05 

Furniture 

Fuel 46  12 

Abstract 

Well 7  08 

$1,354  72 
WalPiii  School — 

Tuition $6,714  25 

Janitor 429  00 

Repairs 93  82 

Supplies 43  50 

Construction 

Heating 10  34 

Furniture 14  00 

Insurance 

Fuel 176  94 

Abstract *. . . . 

$7,481  85 


Land,  Oonstniction 
and  Permanent 
Improrements. 


Total. 


955  60 

385  90 

29  07 

293  73 

316  37 

60  37 

110  04 

8  00 

$2,159  08       $15,516  17 


$21  55 
8  00 


$29  55        $1,384  27 


$  3  50 

44  05 

37  03 

10  00 

8  00 

$102  58        $7,584  43 
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Current 
Walnul  Night   School—  Expenses. 

Tuition $105  00 

Janitor 14  44 

Furniture 2  00 

$121  44 


Land,  Construction 
and  Permanent 
Improvements. 


Total. 


$121  44 


Warren  School — 

Tuition $4,999  75 

Janitor 894  00 

Repairs 53  90 

Supplies  24  94 

Construction 

Heating ,. 

Furniture 18  00 

Insurance 

Fuel 171  25 

Walks 

Abstract 

$5,661  84 


1    8  00 

28  94 

56  91 

56  25 

81  87 

8  00 

$239  97        $5,901  81 


Warren  Night  School — 

Tuition $  78  00 

Janitor 8  44 

Supplies 9  15 

Furniture 1  00 

Fuel 5  90 

$102  49 


$102  49 


Woodland  Schodl — 

Tuition $577  00 

Janitor 40  50 

Repairs 16  25 

Supplies... 5  00 

Fuel 34  35 

Fences 13  05 

Abstract. 

$686  15 


$8  00 


$8  00 


$694  15 
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Wade  School-  iSS=-     SjSlSSS       ^^ 

Tuition #6,897  75 

Jtnitor 156  00 

Repairs 22  21 

Supplies 22  95 

Heating 4  02 

Insonmce $33  00 

Fuel 57  77 

Fences 7  05 

Abstract 8  00 

Grading 5  00 


$7,167  75  $46  60        $7,214  35 


Washington  School — 

Tuition $6,437  38 

Janitor 785  00 

Repairs 141  78 

Supplies 51  68 

Heating 8163            $    4  87 

Furniture 5  25                 13  43 

Insurance 260  00 

Fuel 284  71 

Flagging 214  49 

Gas 2  62 

Abstract 8  00 


$7,790  06  $500  79        $8,290  84 


Special  Teachers—  ^^SSL          '^^ 

Music $2,500  00 

Writing 2.000  00 

Drawing 2,250  00 

Elocution 925  00 

Gymnastics 280  00 

Superrising  Principal  1st  District 2,500  00 

Supervising  Principal  2nd  District 2,500  00 

Special  Superintendent  Primary  Instruc'n  1,400  00 

Special  Superintendent  German  Instruc'n    2,000  00 

$16  355  00 
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Offices  of  the  Boards  j^^          Total. 

Superintendent  of  Instruction $4,000  00 

Clerk  to  Superintendent  of  Instruction. ..  700  00 

Clerk 1,200  00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings 1,400  00 

Page 33  00 

Carpenter 1,000  00 


f8,833  00 


MiscManeous. 

Printing $3,913  71 

Books  for  Indigent  Pupils 454  42 

Returned  Tuition 25  50 

Census 809  40 

Copying 7  05 

Postage 109  80 

AnnualReport 1,660  12 

Board  of  Examiners 127  00 

Papers  for  Primary  Department 151  91 

Drawing  Models 12  06 

Special  Taxes 58  65 

Paper  for  Annual  Examination 150  00 

Advertising 21  00 

Supplies 44  48 

Willson  Avenue  School  Land  Bond 6,291  40 

Interest  on  Land  Bonds  and  Loan 1,629  95 

Telegraphing,  Freight,  etc 81  40 


$15,547  80 
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LIBRARY  FUND. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  August  31st,  1876 t5,0d9  15 

Tax  levy,  First  installment $4,196  78 

Second  installment 2,984  40 

7.181  18 

Fines  and  sales  of  Catalogues 103  13 

Total #13,283  46 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Books $8,119  65 

Catalogue 1,074  52 

Papers  for  reading  room 196  89 

Binding  and  stamping 565  85 

Pay  roll— May  to  September 1,603  47 

Total 11,560  88 

Balance  on  hand  August  31st,  1877 1,723  08 

$13,283  46 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  THE  Board  of  Education, 

City  of  Cleveland. 
I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  this,  my  Tenth  Annual  Report, 
and  the  Forty-first  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  this  city. 
The  statistical  tables  annexed,  show: 
1st      The  number  of  youth  to  be  educated. 

The  whole  number  enumerated,  from  6  to  21. 
2nd.     The  facilities  provided  for  their  education. 

(a)  The  number  of  schools  and  sittings. 

(b)  The  number  of  class   teachers,  special   teachers,  and 
supervisors  of  instruction. 

3rd.  The  extent  to  which  the  people  avail  themSelves  of  the 
opportunities  offered  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

(a)  How  long  the  children  attend  school  each  year. 

(b)  How  regularly  they  attend. 

(c)  The  ages  at  which  they  attend. 

(d)  The  number  at  respective  ages  compared  with  the 
number  enumerated. 

4th.      Kesults,  as  far  as  may  be  shown: 

(a)  By  their  advancement  in  the  course. 

(b)  By  their  ages  in  successive  grades. 

5th.      The  work  done  by  the  Public  Schools,  compared  with 
that  of  private  and  church  schools. 

The  following  summaries  present  these  facts  in  such  shape 
that  they  may  be  readily  referred  to  and  compared  with  corre- 
sponding items  in  the  reports  of  preceding  years. 
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SUMMARIES. 

I.     ENUMERATION    OP    YOUTH. 

1875.  1876. 

Enumeration  of  youth  from  5  to  21 48,561  47,043 

Gain  or  loss  on  preceding  year f 3,558  1,518 

Gain  or  loss,  per  cent 7.9  3. 1 

II.     SCHOOLS. 

1875-6. 

Normal  Scliool 1 

High  Schools 3—4 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools: 

Having  an  A  Grammar  (Eighth)  Grade. .. 

and  all  lower  grades 8 

B  Grammar  (Seventh)  Grade. .  2 

C  Grammar  (Sixth)  Grade 4 

D  Grammar  (Fifth)  Grade 3 

A  Primary  (Fourth)  Grade. ...  10 

B  Primary  (Third)  Grade 8 

C  Primary  (Second)  Grade 1 

D  Primary  (First)  Grade 2—38 

Number  of  Schools 42 

III.    TBACHRR8. 

1875-6. 

Higher  Sohools: 

(  Men 1 

Normal  School  •{  ,^ 

^  Women 1 

(Men 10 

High  Schools    •{  ,^ 

*  (Women 10 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  Higher  Schools.  — 22 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools: 

Teachers  having  charge  of  School  )  _  _ 

f  Men. . . .  1 

Rooms,    including    Training  >  ,,^  ^^    ^^ 

\  Women.  289—290 

Teachers  of  Normal  School.  J 

Teachers  of  German  not  having  )     Men 8 

charge  of  School  Rooms.  )     Women.  6 —  14 


1877. 

49.014 

1,971 

4.2 

1876-7. 
1 
^-4 


9 
2 
5 
2 

8 
9 
1 
1—37 

41 


1876-7. 

1 

1 
11 
10 


2* 
307-309 

6 
9—15 


*  In  1676  one  in  the  unclassified  School;  in  1877  one  in  unclASsifled  and  one  in  a  Ger- 
man Exchange  class. 
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Special  Teacueus: 

Men— Music 1 

Penmanship 1 

Drawing 2 

Gymnastics 1 

Elocution 0—4 

A88-T  Srp'T8,  (Supervising  Principals,)  Men. .  Sf 

Special  Sup't«  of  Primary  Instruction,  Women  2 — 5 

Average  number  of  teachcre  employed — 335 

IV.     PUPILS. 

Whole  number  of  Pupils  entered : 

1874-5        1875-6 

Higher  Schools 615  671 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 19,090        20,100 

Total 19,705         20,771 

Average  number  belonging: 

Higher  Schools 520.2  584.2 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 13,510.8     14,423.6 

Total 14,031.0     15,007.8 

Average  daily  attendance: 

Higher  Schools 497.0  ^      561.5 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 12,650. 1     13.507. 7 

Total 13,147.1     14.069.2 

Average  daily  attendance  per  teacher,  ex- 
cluding German  teachers  and  other 
special  teachers  not  having  charge  of 
schoolrooms 44.6  45.0 

Per  cent,  of  attendance: 

On  average  number  belonging 93 . 7  93 . 7 

On  whole  number  registered 66 . 7  67 . 7 

On    whole    number    enumerated     be- 
tween 6  and  16 44.5  45.0 

*  Employed  only  part  of  the  year. 

t  Including  Special  Superintendent  of  Ocrman. 
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1—  4 
—356 


1876-7 

762 

20,897 

21,659 

658.2 
15,320.4 

15,978.6 


634.7 
14,409.3 

15.044.0 


45.3 

94.2 
69.5 

47.9 
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Y.     CLASSIFICATION. 

Number  of  pupils  eutered  in  each  one  of  the  several  grade 

1874-5.      1875-6.       1876-7. 

Normal  Schoolt—   A  .        50  41  28 

B  ....  10  ^  21 


HioH  Schools—      (A)  Twelfth  Year. 

40 

42 

49 

(B)  Eleventh  Year 

93 

97 

109 

(C)  Tenth  Year... 

160 

176 

220 

(D)  Ninth  Year... 

272 

305 

335 

Grammar  ScHooLsHA)  Eighth  Year.. 

444 

450 

538 

(B)  Seventh  Year. 

648 

724 

818 

(C)  Sixth  year.... 

1.007 

1.058 

1.127 

(D) Fifth  Year... 

1,658 

1,731 

1.835 

Primary  Schools— (A)  Fourth  Year.. 

2,873 

2,527 

2,811 

(B)  Third  Year... 

3,109 

3,540 

3.692 

(C)  Second  Year. . 

3,5S8 

3,451 

3,420 

(D) First  Year.... 

6,263 

6,619 

6.656 

Total  number  registered  in  all  grades.  .19,705       20,771       21.659 


VI.      AGK8   OF  PUPILS  REGISTERED. 

The  per  cent,  of  pupils  registered  at  the  several  ages  from 
1869  to  1877,  inclusive  : 

Agea.              1869.  1870.  1871.  1872.  1873.  1874.  1875.  1876.  1877. 

6 17.6    17.4    18.2    18.6    19.6    21.8    20.0  19.4  18.9 

7 12.4    12.5    11.4    11.8    11.8    12.3    13.3  13.2  12.9 

8 12.4    12.3    12.1     11.3    11.4    11.7    11.9  12.6  12.2 

9 11.4    10.4    11.0    10.4    10.1    10.5    10.2  11.0  12.0 

10 11.5    11.5    11.5    11.0    10.5      9.9    10.0  10.0  10.5 

11 9.6      9.3      9.5      9.6      9.3      8,2      8.3  8.4  8.5 

12 9.2      9.7      9.3      9.2      9.3      8.8      8.0  7.7  7.8 

13 6.8      7.2      7.2      7.4      7.1      6.4      6.7  6.3  5.9 

14 4.2      4.7      4.7      5.4      5.1      4.7      4.9  5.2  4.7 

15 2.5      2.8      2.7      2.9      3.1      3.0      3.2  2.8  3.1 

16 1.3      1.2      1.2      1.4      1.6      1.6      1.8  1.7  1.7 

17  and  over.    1.1      1.0      1.2      1.0      1.2      1.1      1.7  1.7  1.8 


Total.,.. 100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 
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YII.      TIME  IN  SCHOOL. 

Of  the  whole  number  registered,  the  number  in  school : 

1876-6.  1876-7. 

Number.    Per  cent.  Number.  Per  cent. 

Less  than  two  months 2,204   ..  10.6  1,975  ..  9.1 

Two  vid  less  than  four 2,909    ..  14.0  3,053  ..  14.1 

Total  less  than  four 5,113   ..  246  5,028  ..  23.2 

Four  and  less  than  six 1,918   ..  9.2  2,042  ..  ,9.4 

Total  less  than  six 7,031    . .  33.8  7,070  . .  32.6 

Six  and  less  than  eight 2,577   ..  12.4  2,529  ..  11.7 

Total  less  than  eight 9,608    ..  46.2  9,599  ..  44.3 

Eight  and  less  than  ten 5,350   ..  25.8  5,394  ..  24.9 

Total  less  than  ten 14,958   ..  72.0  14,993  ..  69.2 

Ten  months  or  entire  year..  5,813^..  28.0  6,666  ..  30.8 

Total  enrollment 20,771*..  100.0  21,669  ..  100.0 

Vn.      FLUCTUATION   IN   ATTENDANCE. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  several  school  months  of  the 
year  was  as  follows : 


1874^. 

1875-6. 

1876-7. 

First  Term- 

First  Month. . . 

.  13,084 

14,005 

14,816 

Second  Month. 

.  13,566 

14,130 

15,006 

Third  Month.. 

.  13,634 

14,181 

15,198 

Fourth  Month. 

.  18,427 

13,876 

14,592 

Second  Term- 

-First  Month  . . 

.  12,976 

14,004 

14,873 

Second  Month . , 

.  12,572 

13,797 

15,227 

Third  Month... 

.  12,596 

13,696 

14,529 

Third  Term— 

First  Month. . . 

.  13,281 

13,710 

15,592 

Second  Month. . 

.  13,149 

14,448 

15,225 

Third  Month.. 

.  13,081 

14,280 

15,002 

The  classes  which  contribute  the  greater  part  of  this  irregu- 
larity of  attendance  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table.  Allow- 
ing that  in  the  first  year  it  arises  entirely  from  the  sending  in  of 
pupils  at  six  years  of  age,  no  such  explanation  can  be  given  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  three  or  four  suceediug  years.  The 
children  cannot  often  be  of  any  considerable  use  at  home  at 
these  ages,  and  that  they  are  not  sent  more  regularly  to  school 
must  be  the  result  only  of  the  negligence  of  many  parents. 
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To  show  the  fluctuation  of  attendance  in  each  class,  the 
following  table  is  added,  showing  the  number  of  pupils  remain- 
ing in  the  several  grades  at  the  end  of  each  school  month : 


ORAUMAR. 

PBUIABT. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

A. 

B.* 

C. 

D. 

Sept.  29. 

.  478  . 

.  740  . 

.  987  . 

.  1523 

2260 

.  2702 

. .27a5  . 

.  370:i 

Oct.  27. 

469  . 

.  728. 

.  998  . 

.  1403 

2274  . 

.  2846. 

.  2672. 

.  37?2 

Nov.  24. . 

462  . 

.  737  . 

.  936  . 

.  1529 

2216  . 

.2748. 

.  2698. 

.3804 

Dec.  22. 

451  . 

.  726  . 

.  960. 

.1477 

2173  . 

.2720. 

.2553. 

.3534 

Feb.  2.. 

458  . 

.  707  . 

.  942. 

.  1548 

2159  . 

.  2901  . 

.2619. 

.3873 

March  2 

438  . 

.  706  . 

.908  . 

.  1524 

2231  . 

.2884. 

.  2599  . 

.4038 

March  30  430  . 

.  678  . 

.  870  . 

.  1477 

2117  . 

.  2780  . 

.  2477  . 

.3890 

May  4... 

404. 

.  640  . 

.  842. 

.  1378 

2127. 

.  2651  . 

.  2763  . 

.4917 

June  1.. 

398  . 

.  618  . 

.  818  . 

.  1327 

2089  . 

.2578. 

.  2634  . 

.  5036 

June  29. 

392  . 

.  598  . 

.  797  . 

.  1299 

2043  . 

.  2443  . 

.  2554  . 

.4774 

A  comparison  of  attendance'  with  the  number  enrolled  in 
the  several  grades  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Departments 
during  1876  and  1877  : 

Enrol'd.  Attendee.  Per  cent.  Enrol'd.  Attend'ce.  Per  cent. 
1875:6.  1876-7. 


A  Gram. 

450  .. 

..  382  , 

...  84.9 

538  .. 

..  443  . 

...83.3 

B  Gram. 

724  .. 

..  572  . 

..  79.0 

818  .. 

..  643  . 

...  78.6 

C  Gram. 

1059  .. 

..  840  . 

..  79.3 

1127  .. 

..  866  . 

...  76.7 

DGram. 

1734  . . 

..  1301  . 

...  75.0 

1835  .. 

..  1396  . 

...  76.1 

A  Pri . . . 

2539  .. 

..  1817  . 

..  71.1 

2811  .. 

..  2117  . 

...  75.3 

B  Pri  . . . 

3539  .. 

..  2550  . 

...  72.1 

3692  .. 

..  2611  . 

...  70.7 

C  Pri  . . . 

34ii7  .. 

..  2389  . 

...  69.5 

3420  .. 

..  2446  . 

...  71.5 

D  Pri . . . 

6618  .. 

. .  3656  . 

...  55.2 

6656  .. 

..  3890  . 

...  58.4 

The  above  table  shows  the  extreme  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance which  prevails  in  the  lowest  grades,  especially  in 
the  first  year.  This  arises  from  the  short  time  for  which 
many  of  the  children  are  sent  to  school  in  their,  first  school 
year.  Many  are  entered  in  the  fall  to  be  withdrawn  in  the 
winter,  and  more  still  come  into  school  for  the  first  time 
late  in  the  spring.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  table  VII, 
showing  the  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  several  grades  he  will 
see  that  below  the  fifth  year  (D  Grammar)  the  diflference 
between  the  average  age  of  pupils  of  two  consecutive  grades  is 
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considerably  greater  than  one  year,  while  in  the  grammar  grades 
it  is  considerably  less.  The  extremes  are  to  be  found  between* 
the  lowest  two,  which  is  one  year  and  a  half,  and  the  highest 
two,  which  is  only  a  half  year.  The  relation  between  the  attend- 
ance and  averages  is  plain  throughout,  though  the  average  age 
of  the  highest  class  must  be  somewhat  reduced  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  elder  pupils. 

IX.      ENUMERATION. 

The  number  of  youth  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  enum- 
erated in  each  Ward,  Males  and  Females,  White  and  Colored. 


WHITKS. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

WHOLE  NO* 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

MALES. 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

First 

1,104 

1,326 

65 

41 

1,169 

1,367 

2,536 

Second 

775 

880 

16 

11 

791 

891 

1,682 

Third 

524 

576 

16 

6 

540 

582 

1,122 

Fourth 

1,890 

2,127 

65 

75 

1,955 

2,202 

4,157 

Fifth 

1.561 

1,626 

7 

7 

1,568 

1.633 

3,201 

Sixth 

2,752 

8,086 

84 

78 

2,836 

3,164 

6,000 

Seventh 

1,508 

1,528 

1,508 

1,528 

3.086 

Eighth 

1,281 

1,263 

1,281 

1,263 

2,544 

Ninth 

1,299 

1,289 

1,299 

1,289 

2,588 

Tenth 

1.471 

1,521 

2 

3 

1,473 

1,524 

2,997 

Eleventh . . . 

2,026 

1,806 

2,026 

1,806 

8,832 

Twelfth 

1,887 

1,778 

1,887 

1,778 

8,665 

Thirteenth. . 

1,011 

1,020 

1,011 

1,020 

2,031 

Fourteenth . 

1,272 

1,106 

1,272 

1,106 

2,378 

Fifteenth... 

8:^ 

816 

4 

3 

837 

819 

1,656 

Sixteenth. . . 

6Ji7 

651 

9 

11 

646 

662 

1,308 

Seventeenth 

593 

681 

4 

1 

597 

682 

1,279 

Eighteenth . 

1,511 

1.486 

1 

4 

1,512 

1.490 

3.002 

Total^.^.  1 

23,935J 

24.506 

273          240  1 

24.208 

24,806 

49,014 

Number  at  the  respective  ages  in  each  thousand  enumerated : 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

ges. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

5 

88  . 

..  91  . 

...  87  . 

...  88  .. 

..  87  . 

..  79  .. 

..  73 

6 

72  . 

..  74  . 

...  81  . 

...  80  .. 

..  76  . 

..  80  .. 

..  77 

7 

71  . 

..  72  . 

. . .  76  . 

. . .  80  . . 

..  75  . 

..  78  . 

..  83 

8 

67  . 

..  67  . 

...  71  . 

. . .  73  . . 

..  74  . 

..  77  .. 

..  77 

9 

66  . 

..  58  . 

...  63  . 

...  66  .. 

..  66  . 

..  70  . 

..  71 

10 

.....  70  . 

..  63  . 

...  64  . 

...  67  V. 

..  65  . 

..  71  . 

..  71 

11 

..   ..  64  . 

..  60  . 

...  59  . 

. . .  58  . . 

..  57  . 

..  60  . 

.     62 

12 

68  . 

..  66  . 

...  64  . 

. . .  62  . . 

..  61  . 

. .  62  . , 

..  63 

13 

58  . 

..  56  . 

...  55  . 

...  57  .. 

..  55  . 

..  56  . 

..  53 

14 

64  . 

..  58  . 

...  60  . 

. . .  59  . . 

..  60  . 

..  56  . 

..  58 

15 

54  . 

..  54  . 

...  56  . 

...  55  .. 

..  54  . 

. . .  58  . 

..  53 

16 

54  . 

..  57  . 

...  57  . 

...  56  .. 

..  58  . 

. .  56  . . 

..  57 

17 

49  . 

..  52  . 

...  52  . 

...  53  .. 

..  55  . 

...  52  . 

..  54 

18 

55  . 

. .  54  . 

...  52  . 

...  56  .. 

..  59  . 

. . .  53  . 

..  56 

19....... 

48  . 

..  53  . 

...  45  . 

...  47  .. 

..  49  . 

..  47  . 

..  49 

20 

6 

52  . 

..  65  . 

...  58  . 

...  43  .. 

..  49  . 

..  45  . 

..  43 
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"    review  of  the  statistics  of  ten  years. 

Ten  yeara  ago  the  present  system  of  statistics  was  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  Cleveland,  and  in  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent for  18C8-9,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
only  by  the  comparison  of  many  successive  yeai's  that  any  deduc- 
tions could  safely  be  made  therefrom.  From  one  year  to 
[another  fluctuations  will  occur,  in  attendance,  in  the  relatiTe 
size  of  classes,  etc.,  etc.,  which  doubtless  have  adequate  causes, 
and  which  if  known,  would  be  of  interest,  but  these  changes  are 
of  no  general  significance;  but,  when  we  are  able  to  com- 
pare the  statistics  for  a  space  of  time  sufficient  for  the  production 
and  exhibition  of  permanent  results  we  should  find  proof  of  pro- 
gress or  retrogression,  if  the  statistics  be  worth  the  cost  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  some  of  the  readings  of  the 
statistics  of  the  last  ten  years,  or  so  far  back  as  we  may  rely 
upon  them  with  safety.    In  the  first  place  I  submit  a 

TABLE, 

Showing  enumeration  of  youth,  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
registered,  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  the  whole  number 
of  teachers  employed  in  the  several  years  from  1868  to  1877  in- 
clusive: 

ENUMERATION  NUMBER  AVERAGE  DAILY        NUMBER  OP 

YEARS.  Qp  YOUTH.  REGISTERED.  ATTENDANCE.  TEACHEBa 

1868 25,823 10,154 6.C23 157 

1869 27,524 11,151 7,222 164 

1870 32.157 12,257 7,765 183 

1871 34,544 13,184 8,174 188 

1872 37,876 13,647 8,682 208 

1873 40,100 15,085 9,676 235 

1874 45,003 17,512 11,166 289 

1875 48,561  19.705 13,147 319 

1876 47,043 20.771 14,069 ^6 

1877 49,014 21,659 15.044 346 

This  table  shows  an  increase  of  90  per  cent  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  youth,  113  per  cent  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils,  127  per 
cent,  in  the  average  daily  attendance  and  120  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  teachers.    The  per  cent,  of  increase  in  enrollment 
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indicates  a  gain  oi  more  than  2,300  pupils  over  what  the*  increase 
in  the  number  of  youth  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  the  per 
cent  of  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  indicates  a  gain  of 
2,400  over  the  daily  attendance  which  we  would  now  haye  if 
the  per  centage  of  attendance  on  the  basis  of  the  enumeration 
were  the  same  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  sources  of  a  part  of 
these  gains  are  indicated  by  the  following  : 

table, 

Showing  the  number  of  pupils  entered  in  Public,  Private  and 
Church  Schools  from  18G9  to  1877,  according  to  the  school  cen- 
sus of  each  year,  aud  the  per  cent  which  each  is  of  the  whole 
number  reported  as  attending  schools  of  all  classes. 

NO.  ENUMERATED.  PER  CENTS. 


PUBLIC.    PRIVATE.   CnURCH.  PUBLIC.    PRIVATE.  CHURCH. 

1869 10,508  1,346  5,413 61.2  7.3  31.6 

1870 11,423  1,352  5,913 61.2  7.2  81.6 

1871 12,279  1,667  5,414 63.4  8.6  28.0 

1872 11,560  1,462  6,650 58.8  7.3  33.9 

1873 13,418  1,022  6,664 63.6  4.8  31.6 

1874 15,612  1,239  7,569 64.0  5.0  31.0 

1875 16,826  1,687  7,577 64.0  .6.5  29.0 

1876 19,284  1,022  7,916 68.4  3.6          *     28.0 

1877 18,868  1,566  7,998 66.4  5.5  28.1 

The  blanks  for  the  taking  of  the  enumeration  were  not 
changed  till  the  fall  of  18G9,  so  as  to  show  the  attendance  upon 
the  private  and  church  schools.  In  this  table  we  have  to  rely 
exclusively  on  the  enumerations  as  taken  under  the  State  school 
law.  In  the  previous  table  we  were  able  to  rely  upon  the  school 
records  for  the  enrollment  and  attendance;  some  discrepancies 
will  be  discovered,  but  the  results  are  in  both  cases  highly  favor- 
able to  the  public  schools. 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  reply  to  those  who  say  that  the 
public  schools  are  declining  iu  public  favor  than  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  foregoing  tabular  statement,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  church  schools  have  increased  forty-seven  per  cent,  and 
the  private  schools  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  while  the  public 
schools  have  gained  very  nearly  eighty  per  cent.  This  is  the 
absolute  gain  of  each  class  of  schools  and  should  be  compared 
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with  the  entire  enumeration.  The  gaiu  or  loss  of  each  as  com- 
pared with  the  gain  or  loss  of  the  others  becomes  apparent  upon 
examination  of  the  three  columns  on  the  right  From  these  it 
appears,  that,  of  every  hundred  children  attending  all  classes  oi 
schools,  the  public  schools  have  gained  five  of  whom  the  private 
schools  have  lost  two  and  the  church  schools  three.  Thus  it  is 
shown  that  the  public  schools  have  gained  from  their  competitors 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  pupils,  or  enough  to  make  one  of  our 
largest  schools,  such  as  the   Brownell  or  Sterling. 

We  have  gained  not  only  upon  the  private  and  church 
schools  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  but  as  we  saw  on  page 
66,  we  have  gained  in  actual  daily  attendance  more  rapidly 
than  in  enrollment.  The  source  of  this  gain  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  pupils  remain  in  school  a  longer  time 
when  entered.  The  gradual  but  almost  uniform  change  that 
has  been  going  on  in  this  respect  may  be  seen  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  following 


TABLE, 

Shoining  th€  Duration  of  Membership  of  those  wivo  Mte  been  Enroled  in  tUe 
Public  Scfiools  eacJi  year  for  the  last  ten  years. 


OS 

If 

Is- 

^ 

11 

i! 
II 

If 

If 

1 

ii 
II 

If 

^5 

'1 

1868 

11.0 

21.0 

32.0 

8.8 

40.8 

12.1 

52.9 

20.9 

78.8 

26.2 

100. 

1869 

11.1 

16.4 

27.5 

10.4 

37.9 

11.7 

49.6 

18.8 

67  9 

32.1 

too. 

1870 

11.7 

17.8 

29.5 

9.4 

38.9 

12.0 

50.9 

21.7 

72.6 

27.4 

100. 

1871 

11.2 

17.2 

28.4 

9.1 

37.5 

14.0 

51.5 

23.6 

75.1 

24.9 

100. 

1872 

11.6 

15.3 

26.9 

9.9 

36.8 

12.1 

48.9 

24.1 

73.0 

27.0 

100. 

1873 

11.9 

14.9 

26.8 

8.9 

35.7 

12.1 

47.8 

24.6 

72.4 

27.6 

100. 

1874 

13.8 

16.1 

29.4 

10.1 

39.5 

12.2 

51.7 

22.3 

74.0 

26.0 

100. 

1875 

11.0 

14.8 

25.8 

9.7 

35.5 

12.9 

48.4 

23.8 

72.2 

S7.8 

100. 

1876 

10.6 

14.0 

24.6 

9.2 

33.8 

12.4 

46.2 

25.8 

T2.0 

28.0 

100. 

1877 

9.1 

14.1 

23.2 

9.4 

32.6 

11.9 

44.3 

24.9 

69.2 

80.8 

100. 
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By  applying  these  per  cents  to  the  basis  of  the  enrollment  of 
the  year  1866-7,  which  was  over  21,000,  we  find  that  there  were 
1600  pupils  over  what  the  ratio  of  ten  years  ago  would  call  for, 
who  attended  school  more  than  four  months  and  that  there  was 
a  like  gain  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  in  school  more  than 
six  months.  We  find  also  that  there  was  a  gain  of  96t)  in  the 
number  of  those  who  were  in  school  the  entire  year. 

To  conclude  this  review  of  statistics  I  have  to  speak  of  another 
particular  in  which  we  have  improved  upon  the  status  of  seven 
years  ago.  Wo  can  go  back  only  so  far  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
reliable  statistics  previous  to  that  time  in  regard  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  schools.  Possibly  such  comparison  with  a  period 
previous  to  1870,  if  it  could  be  had,  would  be  of  little  value,  be- 
cause the  classification  of  the  schools  was  radically  changed  just 
before  that  time  and  it  was- not  till  1870  that  the  change 
was  effected  throughout  the  schools.  In  this  comparison  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  called  to  the  following  facts : 

Ist.  The  questions  for  examinacion  are  of  about  the  same 
grade  as  those  that  were  used  in  1870.  We  say  about,  because, 
though  the  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  them  uniform,  they  are 
slightly  more  difficult  than  they  were  then.  The  standard  and 
mode  of  marking  the  examination  papers  is  the  same. 

2nd.  The  p&i*  cents  required  for  advancement  are  higher 
now  than  then.  The  requirements  in  Grammar  have  been  in- 
creased. The  study  of  Physics  has  been  added  in  the  B  and  0 
Grammar  grades;  and  some  instruction  in  Botany  has  been 
given  in  the  D  Grammar.  The  School  Reader  required  in  each 
grade  has  been  advanced  one  year.  To  illustrate :  The  First 
Reader  was  formerly  finished  in  the  second  year,  the  Second 
Reader  in  the  third  year,  etc.;  now  the  First  Reader  is  completed 
first  year,  the  Second  Reader  in  the  second  year,  etc.  Besides 
this  gain,  the  pupils  of  the  three  lower  grades,  (First,  Second  and 
Third  years)  are  required  to  read  additional  matter,  almost  if 
not  quite  equal  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  first  three  of 
the  regular  series  of  reading  books. 
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With  this  explanation  the  following  table  almost  tells  its  own 
story: 

TABLE. 

Number  to  the  thousand   entered  in  the  seyeral  classes  or 
Grades,  each  year,  from  1870  to  1877. 


i- 

HIGH. 

GRAMMAR. 

PRIMA  RT. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

1870. 

.   2  . 

.  4. 

.  6  . 

.  9 

15  . 

.  32  . 

.  59  . . 

110 

145  . 

.  137  . 

.  128  . 

.358 

1871. 

1  . 

.  4  . 

.  G  . 

.  8 

17  . 

.  35  . 

.  62  .. 

99 

135  . 

.  124  . 

.  157  . 

.353 

1872. 

.■   1  . 

.  4. 

.  5. 

.  11 

16  . 

.38. 

.  65  .. 

99 

102  . 

.  133  . 

.  174. 

.  353 

1873. 

1  . 

.  4  . 

9  . 

.  13 

21  . 

.  38. 

.62.. 

84 

108  . 

.  166  . 

.  203  . 

.  291 

1874. 

.   1  . 

.  5  . 

.  8  . 

.  13 

19  . 

.  35  . 

.  51  . 

69 

126  . 

.  152  . 

.  170  . 

.  351 

1875. 

.32. 

.  5  . 

.  7  . 

.  14 

23  . 

.  83  . 

.  51  .. 

84 

120  . 

.  158  . 

.  182  . 

.  318 

1876. 

.32. 

.  4. 

.  8  . 

.  15 

21  . 

.  35  . 

.  51  .. 

84 

122  . 

.  170  . 

.  166  . 

.  319 

1877. 

.22. 

.  5  . 

.  10  . 

.  15 

25  . 

.  38  . 

.  52  . 

85 

130  . 

.  171  . 

.-158  . 

.807 

THE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

At  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  of  1877,  the  third  class  of 
the  Normal  School  was  graduated.  The  following  are  names  of 
the  members  of  the  class : 

Mattik  a.  Aiken,  Maggib  A.  Mulhern, 

Julia  C.  Black,  Jennie  W.  Papworth. 

Helen  G.  Clyne,  Jennie  D.  Pullkn, 

Eleanor  G.  Hilderbrand,  Emma  E.  Reding, 

Martha  R  House,  Addie  E.  Hidgewat, 

Ella  M.  Jones,  Emma  L.  Shipman, 

Minnie  S.  Johnston,  Hattie  S.  Sproul, 

Barah  a.  Leeds,  Josephene  A.  Waller, 

Sarah  I.  Mahar,  Nellie  E.  Ward, 

Mary  E.  Morrison,  Amelia  Wanoerien. 
Mary  A.  Morrow. 

At  the  opening  of  the  schools  for  the  current  year  all  the 
members  of  the  class  obtained  positions  as  teachers,  and  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  at  the  present  time  they  are  all  succeeding 
well  in  the  management  and  instruction  of  schools  which  hare 
been  placed  under  their  charge. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School  in  September, 
1874,  sixty-eight  pupils  have  completed  the  course  and  received 
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their  diplomas  from  the  Board  of  Ednoation.  Of  these,  all  but 
nine  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cleveland. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  there  may  not  be 
some  disadyantage  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  teachers  com- 
ing from  our  own  schools,  and  in  the  abandonment  of  our  former 
policy  of  getting  the  best  of  talent  and  skill  wherever  it  could 
be  found,  especially  of  employing  those,  who  by  marked  success 
elsewhere,  could  offer  a  guarantee  of  success  here,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  probable  result  of  losing  a  certain  element  of  foreign 
thought  aiid  method  which  has  always  been  found  promotive  of 
the  best  interests  of  communities,  as  well  as  of  scholastic  insti- 
tutions. There  may,  indeed,  be  some  danger  in  this  direction, 
and  it  should  be  well  guarded  against,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
become  Imminent  lor  some  time  to  come  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. The  standard  of  admission  to  the  Normal  School  is  high, 
the  tests  to  which  pupils  are  subjected  as  they  pass  through  the 
course  are  severe,  and  hence  the  supply  from  this  source  will 
not  soon  become  excessive. 

This  subject  has  already  excited  attention,  and,  in  obedience 
to  special  instructions  of  the  Board,  I  have  reported  the  number 
of  graduates  and  the  number  of  the  same  employed  during  the 
last  two  scholastic  years;  also  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  employed  from  abroad.  The  supply  from  the  two  sources 
was  found  to  be  about  equal.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case  there 
would  not  seem  to  be  any  cause  to  fear  that  we  shall  have  an 
undue  proportion  of  our  own  graduates  teaching  in  the  schools. 
Whether  there  be  be  any  danger  from  this  cause  or  not,  it  is  no 
more  than  just  to  say  that  the  teachers  coming  from  the  Normal 
School  compare  well  in  point  of  efficiency  with  those  who  have 
come  from  other  quarters.  While  they  have  contributed  a  very 
small  number  indeed  to  the  list  of  failures,  they  have  added 
greatly  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  met  with  marked 
success. 

Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  school  during  the 
past  year  which  is  worthy  of  special  notice  except  the  formal 
adoption  of  the  principle  that,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  the 
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Kormal  School  ie  justifiable  only  on  the  ground  that  it  educate^ 
and  trains  teachers  for  our  schools^  it  cannot  be  made  a  place 
for  the  general  education  of  those  who  have  no  natural  aptitude 
for  teaching.  The  following  passage  from  a  Keport  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Education  states  this  principle  as  a  rule  of  practice 
for  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

"Your  Committee  on  Judiciary  beg  to  present  the  statement 
of  the  principal  of  the  Normal  school,  made  to  the  committee  on 
said  school  and  referred  to  this  committee,  as  the  correct  state- 
ment of  the  purposes  and  proper  limitations  of  the  Normal  school, 
and,  in  accordance  with  these,  would  respectfully  submit  the 
following  for  adoption  by  the  board : 

"  ^Academic  instruction  is,  in  no  proper  sense,  an  object  of  the 
Normal  school,  and  is  only  properly  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
school  in  so  far  as  necessary  to  correct  instiniction  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  several  branches.  The  school  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  training  those  who  are  to  be  teachers.* 

RULE. 

"  When,  at  any  time,  the  principal  of  the  Normal  school  shall 
haye  become  convinced  that  any  in  the  school  are  not  likely  to 
make  successful  teachers,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  recommend  them 
to  withdraw  from  said  school,  and,  should  such  recommendation 
be  disregarded,  he  shall  notify  the  superintendent,  giving  in  full 
the  reasons  leading  to  his  judgement,  and  the  superintendent 
may  assign  such  pupils  to  such  other  schools  as  their  scholar- 
ship may  fit  them  to  enter/' 

This  principle,  having  been  almost  unanimously  approTed  by 
the  Board,  must  have  a  salutary  influence  so  long  as  it  shall  be 
maintained. 

Questions  which  have  arisen  concerning  the  legality  of  the 
Normal  school,  must,  if  pushed  to  such  extreme,  be  settled 
by  competent  tribunals;  but  it  is  left  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  to  the  oflBcers  of  the  Board  to  pronounce  their 
views  as  to  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  such  an  institution, 
and  the  present  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  say  that  the  Normal 
school  of  our  city  has  rendered  the  cause  of  education  here  emi- 
nent service.    If  those  who  may  hereafter  have  the  management 
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of  the  schools  be  wise,  it  will  never  be  abandoned.  If  a  Normal 
school  had  never  before  been  established,  this  one  of  itself 
would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. But  this  is  not  the  first  nor  only  one  of  its  kind.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  first  school  for  teachers  was 
established.  Since  that  time  they  have  rapidly  multiplied  until 
they  thickly  dot  the  territory  of  every  kingdom  and  principality 
of  Europe.  Forty  years  ago  they  made  their  first  appearance  here 
and  within  that  short  period  they  have  gained  a  foothold  in 
almost  every  State  and  Territory,  and  in  every  prominent  city  in 
the  New  World;  nor  have  they  ever  been  abolished  where  once 
established,  except  it  may  be  in  one  case  in  a  hundred,  and  then 
only  as  a  consequence  of  reckless  mismanagement  of  some  kind 
or  other. 

I  have  said  that  were  our  school  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  the 
demonstration  of  its  utility  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
approval  of  every  man  who  regards  the  reputation  of  the  city  as  the 
home  of  an  educated  people.  The  instruction  which  its  pupils 
secure,  prepares  them  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
with  something  better  than  the  crude  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches  which  they  were  able  to  acquire  when  they  were  yet 
children,  and  with  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  mind 
than  can  be  obtained  in  the  curriculum  of  the  High  schools. 

The  practice  which  they  have,  under  the  skilled  teachers  of 
the  training  schools,  enables  them  from  the  start  to  manage  their 
classes  and  to  commence  their  work  in  the  school  room  with 
advantage.  The  discipline  of  study,  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  teaching,  greater  maturity  of  character,  which  the 
lapse  of  a  year  brings  when  girlhood  is  just  turning  into  woman- 
hood, are  some  of  the  advantages  which  are  obtained  from  the 
Normal  Department  These  advantages  are  supplemented  by  the 
practice  of  the  training  school.  The  two  bear  a  relation  to  each 
other  even  more  intimate  than  that  which  exists  between  the 
lecture  room  and  the  clinique. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Ten  years  ago,  1867-8,  there  were  10,154  children  enrolled  in 
all  the  schools.  Last  year  there  were  21,659,  showing  an  increase 
of  112  per  cent.  In  the  mean  time  the  High  Schools  have 
grown  from  au  enrollment  of  204  to  an  enrollment  of  713,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  very  nearly  250  per  cent.  This  result  shows 
yery  plainly  a  growing  demand  for  higher  education,  and  cannot 
hut  afford  gratification  to  those  who  consider  the  returns  which 
this  higher  and  better  education  will  continue  to  make  in  the 
promotion  of  every  substantial  interest  of  the  community  and 
of  the  state. 

With  this  preliminary  remark  the  following  statistics  of  the 
High  Schools  are  introduced  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of 
those  who  may  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to  the 
detailed  statistical  tables  appended  to  this  report.  Though  a 
comparison  of  results  herein  indicated  may  be  of  little  interest  to 
the  general  reader,  they  are  not  the  less  instructive  to  those  who 
will  give  them  a  careful  examination. 

The  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  several  High  Schools : 

Boys.  Girls.  Totau 

Central 182  271                       453 

West 65  97                       163 

East 58  45                         98 

Total 300  413  713 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  several  classes  in  the 
High  Schools: 

A.  B.  C.  D.  Total. 

Central 29  66  135  223  453 

West 14  25  52  71  163 

East 6  19  34  40  98 

Total 48  110  231  334  713 
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The  ages  of  pupils  in  respective   classes   at  times  of  reg- 
ie tratio  a  : 

13    13    14    15    16    17    18    19    20    21    22  Av.Age. 
A  Class—, 

Central 3    12      7      8 17.8 

West 2      3      7      2 17.0 

East 3      1      1     ..     ..  18.6 

Total 5    15    17    11      1     ..     ..  17.8 


B  Class— 

Central  . . . 

2 

6 

19 

16 

12 

8 

2     . 

. 

16.7 

West 

•• 

•• 

3 
3 

5 
6 

12 
4 

3 
4 

2 

1 

16.2 

East 

..     ., 

1 

17. 

Total . 

2 

12 

30 

32 

19 

11 

2     . 

1 

16.9 

C  Class— 

Central. . . . 

2 

12 

39 

36 

27 

13 

5 

15.7 

West...... 

1 
3 

17 

7 

15 
12 

11 
6 

5 
5 

3 

15.9 

East 

1     ., 

16.2 

Total  . 

.. 

2 

16 

63 

63 

44 

23 

8 

1     . 

.     .. 

16.1 

D  Class— 

Central.... 

4 

20 

46 

79 

45 

20 

7 

1 

1     .. 

1 

16. 

West 

1 

1 

4 

7 
4 

28 
11 

15 
14 

15 

7 

1 

1 
1 

15. 

East 

1     . 

. 

15.8 

Total  . 

6 

24 

57  118 

74 

42 

8 

3 

2     . 

1 

15.2 

All  Gradbs — 

Central 

4 

22 

60  124  103 

75 

39 

22 

3     . 

1 

15.8 

West 

1 
1 

4 

8 

7 

48 
21 

37 
32 

41 

17 

15 
13 

8 
3 

16.1 

East 

3     .. 

1 

16.3 

Total . 

6 

26 

75 

193 

172 

133 

67 

33 

6     .. 

2 

15.9 

We  may  note  in  this  table  that  the  average  age  of  all 
the  classes  in  the  East  High  School  is  somewhat  greater  than  of 
the  corresponding  classes  in  the  other  schools.  The  differences 
of  age  are  greatest  in  the  highest  and  lowest  grades,  being 
nearly  a  year  in  each.  In  the  latter  it  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  next  higher  class  in  the  Central  School.  The  average  age 
of  the  B  class  in  the  West  High  School  is  less  than  that 
of  the  corresponding  class  in  the  East  and  Central,  and  by  ref- 
erence to  the  next  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  that  class  lost 
but  one  pupil  through  the  year,  being  a  smaller  per  cent,  than 
was  lost  by  any  other  class. 
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The  reader  will  notice  that  there  were  only  eight  in  all  the 
schools  who  were  more  than  19  years  old,  and  that  of  these  only 
two  were  in  the  highest  class.  A  glange  at  the  statistics  of  pre- 
vious years  will  show  that  the  number  who  remain  to  that  age 
is  seldom  any  greater.  What  then  is  the  probability  that  a  boy 
or  girl  who  enters  the  High  School  at  17  years  of  age  will  remain 
to  complete  the  course,  or,  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
the  question  to  the  class  entered  last  year,  how  many  of  the  53 
pupils  17  years  old  and  upward  who  entered  the  D  class  last 
year  will  be  likely  to  reach  the  A?  Their  chances  will  be  less 
than  one  in  twenty-five,  or  less  than  four  per  cent.,  while  the 
probability  is  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  class  at  large  will 
complete  the  course. 

The  number  registered  and  the  number  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  each  class  in  the  several  High  Schools: 

Central—  A.  B.  C.     D.  Total. 

Registered 29  66  135  223  453 

Remaining 26  53  103  169  351 

Per  cent,  remaining. . .  89.7  80.3  76.3  75.8  77.4 

West — 

Registered 14  25  52  71  162 

Remaining 11  24  40  49  124 

Percent,  remaining...  78.6  96.0  76.9  69.0  76.5 

East— 

Registered 5  19  34  40  98 

Remaining 4  15  26  32  77 

Per  cent,  remaining. . .  80.0  78.9  76.5  80.0  78.5 

Total. 

Registered 49  109  220  835  713 

Remaining 41               92  169  250  552 

Per  Gent,  remaining. . .  83.7  84.4  76.8  74.4  77.4 

The  above  table  shows  only  the  losses  through  the  year,  the 
number  which  is  lost  between  the  grades,  that  is,  the  number  of 
those  who  having  completed  a  year's  course  fail  to  report  for  the 
higher  class  the  next  succeeding  year,  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
losses  of  the  year.  The  statistics  of  the  schools,  however,  do 
not  touch  this  point.  I  propose  to  see  that  it  be  covered  in  the 
report  of  the  current  year. 
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course  op  study. 

There  is  a  general  conviction  among  the  teachers  of  the 
High  Schools  as  well  as  in  the  Board  of  Education  that  the  three 
years'  course,  or  "  English  Course,"  as  it  is  called,  does  not  afford 
such  discipline  and  learning  as  to  justify  the  award  of  a  diploma 
to  those  who  confine  themselves  to  that  alone,  and  the  question 
is  raised  whether  this  course  should  not  be  so  changed  as  to 
require  four  years  to  complete  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
may  be  done.  In  making  the  change  we  ought  to  aim  at  more 
thorough  study  of  the  English  tongue  than  is  now  possible.  It 
should  assume  to  the  new  course  the  relation  which  Latin  now 
holds  to  the  Latin-English  course.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  require  two  years  of  Latin  at  the  beginning.  As  a  basis  for 
the  study  of  English  nothing  could  be  better  than  that  Book- 
keeping shoald  be  added  to  this  course,  and  perhaps  to  the  Latin 
and  German  courses  also. 

A  more  thorough  scientific  course  should  be  provided  for 
those  young  men  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  admission 
to  polytechnic  schools,  and  for  those  who  propose  to  go  from  the 
High  School  to  the  machine  shop  or  into  offices  of  architects,  engi- 
neers, etc.  I  have  frequently  called  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  the  necessity  of  doing  what  we  can  for  this  class  of  young 
men.  The  very  small  number  of  boys  who  remain  in  school  to 
complete  their  course,  indicates  a  want  in  this  direction.  If  the 
schools  furnished  the  young  machinist,  engineer  and  architect 
more  thorough  instruction  in  those  sciences,  which  are  most 
required  in  those  avocations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
would  remain  longer  in  school.  Certainly,  every  day's  observa- 
tion proves  the  need  of  the  higher  classes  of  workmen  in  all 
the  industrial  pursuits. 

THE   NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  the  ratio  of  graduations 
to  the  whole  number  of  pupils  entering  the  schools.  There  are 
two  ways  to  ascertain  this:  1.  To  reckon  the  ratio  of  the 
graduates  to  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  class  at  the  time 
of  its  entrance.     This  is  the  only  true  method.    2.    To  ascertain 
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the  ratio  which  the  whole  number  graduated  within  any  fonr 
years  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  all  the 
classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  This  shows  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  graduates  that  may  be  expected  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  schools  at  any  given  lime.  It  makes  a  larger  shoeing 
than  the  previous  method,  for  the  reason  that  the  higher  classes 
from  which  almost  all  who  enter  them  are  graduated  are  included 
as  well  as  the  lowest  class  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  only  about 
26  per  cent,  remain  till  the  end  of  the  course. 

To  illustrate  the  first  method,  in  the  year  1873-4  there  were 
232  pupils  in  the  lowest  or  D  class  of  the  High  Schools.  In 
June,  1877,  the  number  of  graduates  was  60  or  25.8  per  cent,  or 
little  more  than  one  in  four.  To  illustrate  the  second  method, 
in  the  year  1873-4  there  were  483  pupils  in  the  High  Schools. 
The  whole  number  graduated  that  year  and  the  succeeding  three 
was  231,  deducting  the  graduates  of  the  English  (three  years) 
course  who  were  not  entered  till  the  year  1874-5,  there  are  left 
206  who  have  graduated  out  of  the  483  who  were  in  the  High 
Schools  in  the  year  1873-4.  A  third  method  is  to  ascertain  the 
per  cent,  of  those  who  are  in  school  any  given  year  who  are  in 
the  highest  class  of  the  school.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  that 
last  year  there  were  713  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High  Schools,  and 
that  of  this  number  there  were  48  in  the  Senior  class.  This 
48  is  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  713.  According  to  this  method  of  cal- 
culation it  would  appear  that  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who 
enter  the  High  Schools  ever  get  into  the  Senior  class.  The 
source  of  error  in  this  case  is  quite  evident  The  first  method 
is  the  only  corrrect  one. 

GRADUATES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS,   CLASS  OP  1877. 

The  three  schools  are  represented  as  follows  : 

Boys.  Qirls.  Total. 

Central  High  School 19  20  49 

West        **          *'      6  9  14 

East         "          "      3  2  6 

Total 27  41  68 
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)Y8. 

QiRLa 

Total. 

9 

24 

43 

8 

17 

25 

Graduates  on  the  four  years'  course. . 
"  *'      three  years'  course. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  graduates  arranged  under  the 
heads  of  their  respective  schools  : 


John  Bekoold/ 
William  Franklin  Bibn, 
Bernhabd  CnoATK  Blooh, 
Charles  H.  Buffbtt,* 
Clarenoe  Gardner,* 
Will  H.  Foster,* 
Will  Kinaldo  Grirben, 
George  Marshall  Hioks/ 
Charles  Elyesta  Higbeb,* 
Frank  E.  Hioley,* 
Charles  Collins  Morse  ♦ 
Lewis  Napoleon  Myers  * 
Frank  Pierce  Parkin,* 
Herbert  Sbely  Ridgeway, 
Commodore  Perry  Ruple, 
Henry  Alexander  Schwab,* 
Frederick  Walter  Smith,* 
John  Campbell  Smith, 
David  Hawes  Wilson, 
Cornelia  Bell  Adams,* 
Hattib  Eugenie  Adams, 
Cora  Bban, 

Jennie  Maria  Bowley  * 
Mollis  Colman,* 


central. 

Addib  El  vera  Detohon, 

Ada  Grant  Gardner  * 

Harriet  Theodora  Galbrath  ♦ 

Sarah  Jane  Gibbons,* 

Mary  Gibbons,* 

Annie  Temple  Griffith, 

Maggie  Dougall, 

Ida  Halle, 

Lizzie  Hereon, 

Cora  Ellen  Locke, 

Louisa  Henrietta  Luetkbmryer,* 

Rose  Eoline  Mellor,* 

Julia  Agnes  Mulrooney, 

Jb ANNETTE  ElIZA  MuRRAY,* 

Annie  Jane  Robinson, 
EuDORA  Imogens  Rose, 
Harriet  Irene  Smith,* 
Sarah  Smith, 
Alice  Lee  Sterling,* 
Louisa  Witt  Sterling,* 
Clara  Genella  Tagg,* 
Sarah  Ann  Clifford  Taylor, 
Flora  Evangeline  Whitney, 
Emma  Francis  Wujjams,* 


Winifred  R.  Worswiok. 


west  high. 


Charles  Alfred  Brooks, 
John  Charles  Diz,* 
Richard  Frye  Edwards,* 
Otto  Mueller,* 
Mars  Edward  Wagar,* 
Alice  Lucia  Allen,*  ; 
Fayetta  Durhamer,* 


Alice  Arestina  Fish, 
Cora  Elsie  Foote.* 
LuTHELLA  Elizabeth  Holmes,* 
Effib  Helena  Lafrinieb,* 
Sarah  A.  Smith,* 
Olivia  Minerva  Wagar,* 
Hattib  Belle  Warminoton.* 


♦Four  Years*  Course. 
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EA8T  HIGH. 

Chabfjes  Wbslbt  Gray,*  Frank  Hknbt  Robinson  * 

Brtan  H.  Osborne,*  Jrnnib  Fullbb  Spraoue, 

MiNNiB  Louise  Woodward.* 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  CENTRAL    AND   EAST  HiaH   SCHOOLS. 

When  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Central  High  School 
Building  located  on  Euclid  avenue  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  old,  or  to  build  a  new  edifice,  various  considerations  came  in 
to  determine  the  final  result  The  unpleasant  location  of  the  old 
house,  the  prospective  value  of  the  lot  on  which  it  is  built, 
for  business  purposes,  together  with  the  more  important  fact  that 
it  is  situated  quite  to  one  side  of.  the  district  from  which  its 
pupils  come,  decided  the  Board  to  erect  a  new  building. 
Whether  the  new  house  should  be  placed  near  the  center  of  the 
territory  which  it  now  accommodates,  or  whether  the  Board  should 
avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  to  locate  it  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  consolidation  of  the  Central  and  East  High  Schools, 
became  a  subject  of  importance.  The  following  action  which 
was  taken  by  the  Board  indicates  the  result : 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Akers,  February  19, 1877 : 

Whereas  :  Plans  have  been  adopted  by  this  Board  for  a  new  Central 
High  School  Building  to  be  located  on  Willson  avenue  near  Cedar,  and 

Whereas  :  This  locality  was  selected  with  a  view  to  accommodate 
the  entire  city  east  of  the  river,  thereby  giving  the  pupils  the  advantage 
of  better  classification  and  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  largely 
reducing  the  cost  of  High  School  education,  and 

Whereas  :  In  the  terms  of  the  annexation  of  East  Cleveland  to  the 
city,  made  by  the  City  Council,  it  is  specified  that  "  the  High  School  now 
existing  in  the  corporation  of  East  Cleveland,  shall  be  continued  and 
maintained  as  at  present  established,  until  modified  or  changed  by  a  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  con- 
currence of  one-half  the  members  from  the  territory  comprised  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  wards,"  and 

Whereas  :  On  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  it  will  be  practic- 
able and  the  time  will  have  arrived  which  was  anticipated  in  the  foregoing 
recited  conditions  of  annexation,  when  for  the  most  efficient  and  econom- 
ical management  of  our  High  School  system  the  branch  High  School  now 

♦Four  Years'  Course 
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maintained  as  the  East  High  School  should  be  removed  to  the  Central 
Building,  therefore  in  compliance  with  said  terms  of  annexation,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  East  High  School  be  consolidated  with  the  Central 
High  School,  the  consolidation  to  be  consummated  and  take  eftect  at  the 
time  of  the  first  occupancy  of  the  new  Central  Building,  for  which  we 
are  now  about  to  enter  into  contract. 

This  resolution  having  been  referr  ed  to  the  City  Solicitor  for 
his  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  legally  accomplish  its  purpose^ 
was  returned  with  the  following  opinion  endorsed  thereon : 

I  have  carefully  compared  the  within  recited  paragraph  with  the 
original  of  that  portion  of  the  terms  of  agreement  of  annexation  within 
referred  to,  and  find  the  same  to  correspond  verbatim  with  the  Fourth 
Article  thereof,  relating  to  the  East  Cleveland  High  School,  and  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  consolidation  of  the  East  and  Central  High  Schools 
will  be  legally  effected  upon  the  passage  by  the  Board  of  the  within 
resolution  by  the  majority,  and  with  the  concurrence  contemplated  by  the 
Commissioners  in  said  Articles  of  Annexation.        Wm.  HEISLEY, 

City  SoUeitor, 

By  F.  T.  Wallace,  Aumiant 

The  foregoing  resolution  having  come  up  for  consid(!ration 
April  2,  it  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  present  (fifteen 
members),  and  being  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Strong,  one  of  the  two 
representatives  of  the  territory  formerly  known  as  East  Cleveland, 
it  became  the  order  of  the  Board. 

At  the  same  meeting,  it  was  ordered  that  the  contracts  for 
the  mason  and  carpenter  work  of  the  new  High  School  Building 
be  approved  when  signed  by  the  proper  parties. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  building 
is  in  accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Instruction  at  the  request  of  the  joint  Committee  of 
High  Schools  and  Buildings.  From  the  accompanying  cuts  it 
it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  plan  of  the  session  rooms  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Case  and  Outhwaite  buildings.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  drawing  and  lecture  rooms,  the  same  princi- 
ple is  thoroughly  carried  out. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  on  the  plan  of  the  first  floor 
are  from  front  to  rear,  including  the  vestibule  projections,  162 
feet,  and  from  the  extremes  of  north  and  south  wings  138  feet  8 
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inches.  The  height  from  the  ground  line  to  the  cornice  of  the 
front  part  of  building  is  72  feet  4  inches,  and  to  the  cornice  of 
the  rear  part  G3  feet.  The  extreme  height  of  the  spire  is  168  feet 
from  the  grade  line. 


ULM«V»Si-te^ 


^WMUVMltO^  .L»5-C\iM.t.' 


The  style  of  architecture  in  detail  is  of  the  South  lierman 
Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  material 
used  in  the  footings  are  Berea  flags,  in  the  foundation  walls  East 
Cleveland  sandstone,  and  in  the  trimmings  and  facings  of  the 
superstructure  Amherst  sandstone.  The  entrance  steps  are  all 
of  hard  Medina  (N.  Y.)  stone.  The  corn  ices,  gables,  tower 
finish,  and  roof  crestings  are  of  galvanized  iron.  The  ornamen- 
tal crockets,  finials,  etc.,  are  of  pressed  zinc.  The  roof  coverings 
of  Vermont  slate. 

The  contract  for  the  mason  work,  including  cut  stone  and 
plastering,  is  139,695 ;  for  the  plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  $1,251.26 ; 
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for  the  carpeuter  work,  including  all  the  other  trades,  $32,864 ; 
amounting  to  $73,810.26. 

The  basement  is  10  feet  high  in  the  clear,  the  floor  or  paTe' 
ment  5  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  except  in  those 


parts  which  are  designed  for  the  reception  of  the  boilers  and  the 
storage  of  coal,  which  are  6  feet  below,  making  the  story  in  this 
section  11  feet. 

There  are  25  rooms  iu  the  building  as  follows : 
Fourteen  Session  Booms,  each  37  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and 
16  feet  in  height.  All  these  rooms  are  so  lighted  that  the  principal 
light  enters  at  the  side  of  <he  room  which  is  to  the  left  hand  of 
the  pupils  as  they  are  seated,  facing  an  inner  wall  which  in  every 
case  is  unbroken  by  door  or  window.  The  sills  of  the  windows  are 
about  3|  feet  from  the  floor,  the  window  heads  are  10  feet  from 
the  sills  and  from  2  to  2^  feet  from  the  ceiling.     Each  session 
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room  is  provided  with  a  well  ventilated  cloak  room.  Eight  of 
theae  cloak  rooms  are  as  well  lighted  as  the  school  rooms.  Six 
of  them  are  lighted  from  the  school  rooms  by  glass  paneled 
doors. 


One  General  Assembly  Room  sufficient  to  seat  at  least 
1,000  persons,  which  is  94x56  leet  and  about  38  leet  high.  'J'his 
assembly  room  occupies  the  entire  front  part  of  the  third  story. 
It  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  have  galleries  if  at  any  time  they 
seem  desirable.  This  would  increase  the  seating  capacity  to  1,300 
The  stage  or  rostrum  is  opposite  the  light  and  has  two  retiring 
rooms,  one  at  each  end.  The  accoustic  properties  of  this  room 
have  been  carefully  looked  to. 

One  Lecture  Room  with  seating  capacity  for  100  persons. 
The  floor  of  this  room  rises  from  a  point  about  6  feet  from  the 
lecture  stand.     Attached  to  the  lecture  room  there  is  a  physical 
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apparatns  room,  also  a  work  room  for  the  teacher  of  physics. 
This  opens  into  tlie  lecture  room  by  meaDs  of  a  double  doorway, 
the  parts  of  which  slide  back  to  permit  the  pushing  forward  of 
the  apparatus  table  at  lecture  hours.  The  table  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  tramway  so  that  it  may  be  easily  moved  to  and  fro.  l%e 
basement  room  beueath  the  lecture  room  is  a  large  chemical 
operating  room  or  laboratory,  which  will  accommodate  a  class  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  pupils  at  separate  tabies  for  individual  work. 
Large  hoods  and  ventilating  ducts  will  convey  noxious  gases  into 
the  smoke  flue  of  a  contiguous  ventilating  stack  at  the  end  of 
the  room. 

One  Room  fob  Drawing.  The  space  given  to  this  room 
is  in  the  second  story,  over  the  lecture  room,  and  is  30x55  feet, 
with  a  room  adjoining  for  models,  drawing  boards,  &c. 

Two  Rooms  to  be  used  as  the  Principal's  oflSce  and  recep- 
tion room,  each  15  feet  square.  These  rooms  are  near  the  front 
entrance  of  the  building. 

Five  Rooms  to  be  used  for  Library  or  Recitation  rooms, 
each  18  feet  square.  These  rooms  are  all  at  half  distances  from 
the  lower  to  the  next  upper  principal  floor,  and  hence  can  be 
used  by  the  pupils  from  two  floors  with  equal  convenience. 

^One  Retibikg  Room  in  second  story,  over  the  office  and 
reception  room,  15x30  feet. 

the   VENTILATIOir. 

The  ventilation  of  the  entire  building,  excepting  the  assembly 
room,  is  sufficient  to  supply  each  sitting  with  at  least  300  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute.  Ducts  leading  from  six  different 
points  in  the  floor  ot  each  session  room,  and  having  a  straight 
course  to  a  ventilating  shaft  are  provided  for;  each  duct  is  144 
square  inches  in  cross  section.  In  addition  to  these  floor  regis- 
ters, six  of  the  session  rooms  are  provided  each  with  two  side 
registers  28x42  inches;  six  with  one  register  each.  These  open 
directly  into  the  ventilating  stacks.  The  assembly  room  has 
the  advantage  of  two  ventilating  stacks.  Direct  exit  of  vitiated 
air  is  provided  for  in  large  side  registers,  also  opening  directly 
into  the  ventilating  stacks.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
registers  in  the  risers  of  the  amphitheatre.    The  space  between 
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this  and  the  horizoutal  flooring  beneath,  being  connected  with 
the  8tacks  by  means  of  other  large  registers,  serves  as  a  great 
duct  for  ventilation.  This  arrangement,  by  keeping  the  floor  of 
the  amphitheatre  warm  will  aid  materially  in  warming  the  hall. 
Each  one  of  the  ventilating  shafts,  of  which  there  are  four,  may 
be  heated  to  any  required  temperature,  in  winter  and  in  sum- 
mer, by  means  of  four  upright  two -inch  steam  pipes. 

The  ventilating  shafts  afford  8  square  feet  in  horizontal  sec- 
tion to  each  session  and  cloak  room  attached  thereto,  also  the 
drawing  room  hj\d  the  lecture  room.  Ventilating  ducts  from 
the  water  closets  are  carried  into  the  iron  smoke  flue  and  thus 
all  danger  of  gases  escaping  from  the  soil  pipes  into  other  parts 
of  the  building  will  be  avoided. 

HEATING   APPARATUS. 

The  building  is  to  be  warmsd  by  steam.  Four  radiators  are 
placed  uiidi^r  windows  in  each  one  of  the  several  rooms,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  under  the  stone  sills 
behind  the  radiators  and  thence  between  the  pipes  of  the  radia- 
tors into  the  rooms.  This  plan  has  been  found  to  work  thor- 
oughly well  in  the  Case  School  House  and  no  doubt  is  entertained 
of  its  eflBciency  in  this  building. 

4 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

When  calling  to  mind  the  teachers  of  their  youth  there  are 
few  men  or  women  who  do  not  remember  the  instruction  of  par- 
ticular ones  as  having  been  especially  valuable.  There  is  nothing 
more  common  than  to  hear  one  say,  "  I  learned  more  of  that 
teacher  in  one  term  than  of  all  the  other  teachers  I  ever  went  to." 
The  estimate  may  be  a  partial  one;  but  the  frequency  with 
which  we  hear  such  expressions,  indicates  the  high  value  placed 
upon  good  instruction  by  the  great  mass  of  people.  It  indicates, 
also,  the  almost  universal  judgment  of  intelligent  people  as  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  great  differences  between  teachers  and  between 
ways  of  teaching.  Some  are  held  in  high  esteem,  others  are 
regarded  as  fair,  and  still  others  as  almost  worthless.  But  there 
are  distinctions  also  made  between  teachers  of  each  class,  particu- 
larly among  those  who  occupy  the  first  rank.     Not  long  ago,  I 
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heardan  old  gentlemaiiy  a  well  known  scientist,  say  that  ^he 
had  received  his  impulse  in  the  direction  of  his  life-work  from  a 
teacher  whose  instruction  in  grammar  was  yery  poor."  Another 
one  in  the  same  company  said  that  he  had  learued  *'  all  the 
arithmetic  he  ever  knew  from  one  who  could  teach  nothing  else." 
Who  has  not  heard  like  judgments  passed  upon  different 
teachers  ? 

These  extremes  are,  of  course*,  not  so  common  as  the  slighter 
differences  which  exist  among  the  individuals  of  a  large  corps  of 
teachers.  In  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  it  is  geuerally 
found  that  one  who  teaches  one  branch  well  teaches  the  others 
also  with  good  effect,  though  in  a  corps  of  three  hundred,  no  two 
teachers  will  be  found  of  equal  excellence  in  teaching  auy  one 
branch.  But  in  reading  and  writing,  among  teachers  generally 
considered  good,  there  are  the  widest  possible  variations  in  point 
of  excellence.  There  is  no  one,  who  has  taken  much  pains  to 
observe  the  instruction  of  schools,  who  does  not  know  this  to 
be  commonly  true. 

These  differences  spring  partly  from  individual  aptitudes, 
but  more  from  differences  of  early  training,  or,  rather,  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  attention  given  to  these  arts  on  the 
part  of  most  teachers  after  they  have  arrived  at  an  age  when 
persistent  intelligent  practice  in  them  is  possible,  or  I  might  say 
of  permanent  advantage.  Teachers  themselves,  the  very  best  of 
them,  feel  this  want  so  keenly  that,  when  the  instruction  is  not 
provided  for  by  the  school  authorities,  they  are  likely  to  seek  for 
it  at  their  own  expense.  Traveling  teachers  of  elocution  and  pen- 
manship are  employed,  at  considerable  expense  to  themselves, 
for  a  series  or  two  of  lessons.  Sometimes  good  is  effected,  but 
at  best,  the  result  is  only  partial,  affecting  comparatively  few 
schools.  I  might  instance  cases  within  my  own  observation 
in  the  history  of  the  schools  of  Cincinnati  where  teachers  have 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  their  salaries  for  a  time  in  taking  les- 
sons in  penmanship  or  reading.  The  effort,  of  course,  could 
not  be  long  sustained,  and  the  effect  soon  died  away,  except, 
in  rare  instances.  The  teachers  there  who  did  this,  were  gener- 
ally the  best  of  the  corps.  In  Cleveland  we  have  had  a  competent 
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instructor  in  penmanship  provided  by  the  Board,  but  when- 
ever a  tolerable  teacher  of  elocution  has  presented  himself,  he 
has  received  his  chief  patronage  from  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  and  here^  too,  those  who  have  made  such  sacrifices  have 
generally  been  among  the  best.  Probably  there  is  no  city  in  the 
country  which  has  not  had  a  like  experience. 

Thus  have  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  teachers  fur- 
nished unconscious  evidence  as  to  the  need  of  special  instructors 
in  these  branches.  This  evidence  has  been  afforded  by  those 
who  least  needed  improvement,  and  it  is  worth  the  more  that  it 
has  been  given  at  considerable  expense  and  personal  sacrifice. 

I  have  spoken  of  penmanship  and  readiug  because  these  have 
been  taught  as  the  essential  branches  in  every  school  since  the 
time  when  they  constituted  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  com- 
mon school.  If  in  any  branches  teachers  might  be  supposed  to  be 
proficients,  surely  they  might  be  expected  to  be  in  them.  And 
if  the  testimony  of  teachers  is  so  universal  as  to  the  necessity 
of  special  instructors  in  these  branches  what  must  be  the  case 
with  music  and  drawing,  in  which  few  have  received  anything 
like  competent  instruction.  Common  sense  dictates  that  teachers 
cannot  teach  what  they  do  not  know,  nor  teach  well  what  they 
know  but  partially,  and  the  history  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland 
confirms  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  When  we  have  had 
well  qualified  teachers  of  music  and  drawing  these  branches 
have  been  well  taught,  and  when,  from  any  cause,  the  services 
of  such  teachers  have  been  withdrawn  these  studies  have  shortly 
after  disappeared  from  the  required  curriculum  of  the  schools. 

But  however  desirable  or  necessary  these  studies  may  be,  the 
question  is  raised  whether  they  do  not  cost  too  much,  or  whether 
the  city  is  able  to  pay  the  cost.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  im- 
proved instruction  in  reading,  this  better  penmanship  ?  Last 
year  it  was  less  than  twenty  cents  per  capita.  What- is  the  cost 
of  this  instruction  without  which  our  children  would  grow  up 
in  ignorance  of  music  and  drawing,  the  first  of  which  does  more 
than  all  the  other  studies  combined  to  elevate,  refine  and  purify 
the  taste,  and  the  last  of  which  finds  its  advantages  at  every 
work-bench  and  in  every  professional  ofiice  to  which  our  chil- 
dren will  go  when  they  leave  school.     These  two  together  cost 
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thirty-one  cents  per  capita.  If  they  cost  twice  as  much,  could 
the  people  of  Cleveland  afford  to  forego  the  advantages  which 
their  children  derive  from  them  in  the  present,  and  which,  in 
the  future,  mast;  accrue  in  ever  increasing  ratio  ? 

MUSIC. 

Mr.  N.  Coe  Stewart  entered  upon  his  duties  as  teacher  of 
music  jnst  eight  years  ago.  Previous  to  that  time  the  music 
master  had  given  instruction  in  the  High  schools,  and  what  were 
then  called  the  Grammar  schools,  that  is,  the  schools  seated  in 
the  large  room  in  the  third  story  of  the  principal  school  houses. 
Below  the  Grammar  grades  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  more 
than  teach  a  few  songs  hy  rote.  When  Mr.  Stewart  began  his 
work  it  was  announced  for  the  first  time  that  all  the  teachers 
would  have  to  teach  music.  Most  of  them  received  the  an- 
nouncement with  great  migivings  about  their  ability.  But  they 
all  undertook  the  task  that  was  set  them  to  do,  with  coun^e 
inspired  by  the  confidence  of  their  leader.  Gradually  and 
steadily  the  task  of  each  grade  was  increased,  but  year  by  year, 
as  the  scope  of  the  work  they  had  to  go  over  was  enlarged,  they 
found  themselves  able  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.  What  at 
first  was  a  task,  in  most  cases  soon  became  a  pleasure.  At  the 
present  time  the  instruction  which  Mr.  Stewart  gives  on  Satur- 
day is  attended  by  large  numbers  of  teachers  who  are  not 
specially  required  to  do  so.  Many  have  become  competent 
teachers  of  music. 

In  most  other  cities  it  is  customary  to  employ  a  corps  of 
music  teachers  sufficiently  large  to  give  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the 
instruction  required.  Cincinnati  employs  six  or  seven,  Pitts- 
burgh employs  four,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  no  city  in  which 
music  is  taught  more  efficiently  than  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Stewart,  last  year  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  graded  instruction  in  the  High  Schools.  The  reasonable- 
ness of  this  suggestion  will  be  readily  understood  when  we  con- 
sider that  after  the  first  year  each  class  returns  annually  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  with  the  class  coming  in  from  the  gram- 
mar schools.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  obvious  disadvantage  of 
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this  arrangement  will  be  overcome  by  the  division  of  the  High 
schools  into  at  least  two  classes.  This  will  become  quite  con- 
venient in  the  new  bailding^  and  probably  may  be  accomplished 
also  in  the  West  High  School. 

DRAWING. 

The  award  of  a  medal  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  for  "a 
system  of  drawing,"  which  was  presented  to  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land, was  highly  honorable  to  Mr.  Aborn,  who  had  originated 
it.  It  is  trae  that  others  had  conceived  the  possibility  of  methods 
not  unlike  it  and  had  even  reduced  them  to  practice,  but  no 
report  had  reached  us  as  to  the  definite  means  by  which  they 
had  been  carried  out.  Every  step,  therefore,  had  to  be  in  some 
degree  experimental.  Steps  had  to  be  retraced,  but  one  diffi- 
culty after  another  has  been  removed,  till  it  must  be  confessed 
to  be  a  success.  That  some  modifications  of  the  system  may  yet 
be  desirable,  cannot  be  questioned,  but  they  are  being  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  method  excels  especially  in  practical  utility;  it  trains  the 
hand  as  well  as  any  other ;  it  trains  the  eye  to  see  more  accurate- 
ly, because  it  trains  it  from  the  very  beginning  to  translate  the 
round  into  the  flat,  the  lines  of  the  solid  into  the  lines  represent- 
ing it  upon  a  sheet  of  paper;  the  image  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye  becomes  to  the  inner  sense  what  it  is  in  fact,  a  picture  on  a 
flat  surface.  The  trained  hand  then  copies  the  picture  fts  if 
copying  from  the  flat.  This  is  the  ability  to  represent  on  paper 
what  we  see.  This  is  the  ability  to  draw  from  "nature,"  or  the 
object.  It  i^  a  languas^e  adapted  to  the  expression  of  form,  a 
process  especially  valuable  to  the  industrial  world  whose  sole 
function  is  to  make  changes  of  form  in  the  productions  of  nature. 
If  a  boy  leave  school  before  he  has  taken  the  higher  steps  in  the 
art  of  drawing,  he  has  acquired  a  germinal  idea  which,  if  he 
have  any  natural  aptitude,  will  develop  to  a  good  degree  of  skill, 
as  he  has  occasion  to  employ  his  pencil  to  convey  his  ideas  of 
form  to  others. 

In  drawing,  as  in  music  and  penmanship,  almost  all  the  in- 
struction is  given  by  the  class  teachers.     Mr.  Aborn  gave  some 
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^  iosfcraction  in  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools^  and  during  the 
entire  year  gaye  personal  instruction  also  to  as  many  as  ten 
classes  of  teachers  per  week,  outside  of  the  Saturday  work. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Penmanship  has  ibeen  taught  in  Cincinnati  for  a  longer 
period  and  more  persistently  than  in  any  other  city  of  the 
country,  and  the  result  of  the  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  was  to 
put  her  at  the  head  io  this  department.  The  precedence  was 
closely  contested  by  Cleveland.  We  believe  that  no  other  city 
came  into  competition  with  either  for  the  fir^t  rank,  and,  we 
believe  also,  that  no  other  large  city  employs  a  general  writing 
teacher.  Considered  in  the  light  of  a  mere  competition  between 
cities  the  result  is  of  little  significance,  but  the  improved  pen- 
manship of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  children  surely  muat  be 
regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  the  expenditure  of  ten  or  twelve 
cents  per  annum  for  the  better  instruction  of  each  child  in  this 
useful  art.  But  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  only  advan- 
tage ;  in  the  careful  practice  of  penmanship  all  the  faculties  are 
called  into  play  and  all  are  trained  to  advantage;  habits  of 
accuracy  and  painstaking  are  acquired,  the  importance  of  little 
things  begins  to  be  appreciated,  the  taste  is  developed.  It  is 
a  great  step  toward  civilization  for  the  average  American  boy 
to  apquire  an  ambition  to  make  a  well  written,  well  arranged 
manuscript.  It  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  he  is  beginning  to 
respect  himself  and  others. 

There  is  something  yet  to  be  done  by  many  teachers  in  the 
way  of  fixing  good  habits  of  penmanship  upon  their  pupils  and 
that  is,  the  setting  of  a  uniform,  good  example  and  inflexibly 
insisting  upon  it  that  that  example  shall  be  followed.  A  half 
hour's  set  lesson  in  penmanship  twice  per  week  in  the  higher 
grades  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  is  sufficient  to  make  good  pen- 
men provided  every  written  exercise  is  made  also  an  exercise  in 
good  penmanship.  To  demand  care,  only  at  the  time  of  the  regular 
writing  lesson,  is  like  giving  so  many  lessons  in  good  behavior 
and  allowing  breaches  of  good  manners  at  all  other  times.  These 
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remarks  a{^ly  especially  to  the  slate  writing  and  ciphering  of 
the  lower  grammar  and  higher  primary  grades. 

BLOCUTIOi^^. 

The  empjoyment  for  the  first  time  of  a  special  teacher  of 
reading  and  elocution  is  a  matter  worthy  of  record.  Whether 
the  work  of  this  department  of  special  instruction  will  be  attended 
with  the  success  which  has  resulted  in  those  already  mentioned 
yet  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  That  it  is  needed  is  clear,  and 
that  it  has  been  attended  so  far  with  considerable  advantage  is 
equally  clear.  No  one  who  has  been  familiar  with  our 
schools  in  the  past,  can  go  into  them  now  without  noticing  an 
improved  reading  voice  and  finer  adaptations  of  tone  and  inflec- 
tion to  the  thing  read,  but  whether  the  subject  will  arouse  so 
keen  an  interest  as  has  already  been  developed  in  music^  penman- 
ship, and  drawing,  is  not  certain.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for  a  new 
claiaiant  to  attention  to  obtain  equal  recognition  with  the  older 
which  have  been  seated  so  long  in  the  schools.  The  importance 
of  this  branch  cannot  be  easily  overstated.  It  is  at  once  the  best 
means  and  surest  exponent  of  mental  and  physical  culture.  In 
its  perfection  it  embraces  all  else  that  may  come  under  the 
general  title  of  culture,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
maintained  with  courage  and  resolution. 

GERMAN     DEPARTMENT. 

I.  General  Statistics. — The  Department  consisted  of  173 
classes,  of  which  95  were  Primary,  6Q  Grammar,  11  High  School 
and  1  Normal.  The  following  summary  will  show  the  steady 
growth  of  the  number  of  classes  during  the  last  eight  years  : 

In  1869-70 11  classes. 


In  1870-71... 

...  48 

30  Primary 

13  Grammar, 

5  High, 

In  1871-72... 

...  97 

-       54 

37 

6     *' 

In  1872-73. . . 

...121 

'       61 

51 

9     " 

In  1873-74. . . 

...137 

'       74 

63 

9     " 

In  1874-75. . . 

...152       ' 

'       84 

56 

12     " 

In  1875-76... 

...158       ' 

'       87 

60 

11     " 

In  1876-77. . . 

...173       ' 

'       95 

66 

11    "       1  Normal. 
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Fifty-seven  of  the  Primary  classes  had,  daily,  one  hoar  and  a 
half  each  for  German^  while  the  other  thirty-nine  had  bat  one 
lesson  per  day,  being  taught  either  by  the  special  teachers  of  the 
Grammar  Grades,  or  by  class-teachers,  who  had  a  spare  hoar 
after  recess  in  the  morning.  As  in  previous  years,  the  special 
teachers  were  called  upon  to  teach  Primary  Grades  in  some 
buildings,  because  there  were  not  pupils  enough  therein  to  till  a 
whole  class,  forty  to  fifty  being  required  for  that  purpose.  The 
number  of  such  classes  is  already  reduced  (38  iu  1874,  34  in 
1875,  30  in  1876,  2G  in  1877,)  and  will  be  still  further  reduced  as 
the  pupils  of  full  lower  grades  advance  to  higher  ones. 

All  Grammar  classes,  G6  in  number,  have  had  one  lessan 
of  45  minutes  daily,  except  the  B  and  A  Grammar  classes,  which 
have  had  four  lessons  psr  week.  Of  the  whole  number  of  classes 
(173),  there  were  56  which  consisted  of  both  German  and  Eng- 
lish speaking  pupils,  89  consisted  exclusively  of  German,  and  29 
of  English  speaking  pupils. 

The  number  of  teachers  was  49,  of  whom  31  were  class 
teachers,  15  special,  2  High  School  teachers,  and  one  supervising 
principal,  who  occupied  a  part  of  his  time  in  giving  instruction 
in  the  Normal  School.  The  following  will  show  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  teachers  since  the  establishmeut  of  the  German 
Department,  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1870. 

Class  Teachers,  Special,  Higk  School,  Supervising,  Total. 


In  1870      . 

...5 

4 

2 

0 

11 

In  1870-71. 

...  7 

10 

2 

0 

19 

In  1871-72. 

...15 

11 

2 

0 

28 

In  1872  73. 

...17 

12 

3 

0 

32 

In  1873-74. 

...20 

13 

2 

0 

35 

In  1874-75. 

..26 

13 

2 

0 

41 

In  1875-76. 

...31 

14 

2 

1 

4S 

In  1876-77. 

..31 

15 

2 

1 

49 

The  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  the  study  of  German  during 
the  year  187G-77  was  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
Public  Schools,  or  a  monthly  average  of  5959.  The  increase 
over  last  year  is  about  500  pupils;  another  gratifying  proof  of 
the  popularity  which  the  Department  enjoys  among  the  patrons 
of  the  Public  School  system.    While  the  total  increase  of  papil^ 
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in  all  the  schools  of  the  city  was  from  900  to  1000,  the  German 
Department  increased  by  600,  although  it  constitutes  but  one- 
third  of  the;Hrhole  system. 

The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  these  5959  pupils 
throughout  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  average  number  belong- 
ing is  given,  not  the  entire  number  enrolled,  which  in  the  first 
term  was  6519,  in  the  second  6715,  and  in  the  third  7085. 

II.    Special  Statistics. — 

TABLE  I, 
Showing  the  Chrowth  of  the  German  Department  during  the  Last  Seven  Tears. 


Years. 

Children 

OF   German 

Speaking 

Parents. 

Children 

OF  English 

Speaking 

Parents. 

Totals. 

Monthly 
Av.  ofNo. 
Bel  'nging. 

No.  OF 

Teachers, 

Including  High 
SchoolTeach'rs. 

Super- 
vision. 

In  1869-70.. 

About  600 
1680   « 

11.0 
18.8 

1870-71.. 

0.2 

1871-72.. 

2250 

1176 

3426 

27.8 

0.2 

1872-73. . 

2479 

1185 

3666 

31.8 

0.2 

1873-74. . 

2909 

1675 

4584 

34.6 

0.4 

1874-75. . 

3390 

1708 

6098 

40.6 

0.5 

1875-76. . 

3798 

1751 

5549 

47.0 

1.0 

1876-77.. 

4297 

1662 

5959 

48.2 

0.8 
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TABLE  II.     1876-77. 
Showing  the  Number  of  PupiUof  Gorman  and  English  ParmUage  Stud^tHf 

German. 


Schools. 

Beoinnino  of 
First  Term. 

Beoikhino  of 
Second  Term. 

BEOmNIKO  OF 

Third  Term. 

a«nn.' 

Eng.    Total. 

'!       7 

Oerm. 

EnfiT.  ' 

Total. 
7 

Germ. 

Enf . 

To«al. 

Normal  School 

7 

.7 

1 

7 

7 

High  Schools. . 

79 

150  |:    229 

80 

143, 

223 

77 

133 

SIO 

St.  Clair 

305 

106      411 
24      388 

139  !    159 

293 

108, 

401 

318 

99 

417 

Case 

364 
20 

358 

18 

23; 

132' 

1 

381 
150 

337 
21 

28 
129 

305 

Bolton  and  ) 
Euclid      ]  ' ' 

150 

Outhwaite 

264 

239  :    493 

259 

249  1 

508 

260 

240 

500 

Sterling 

286 

202  ;    488 

309 

ia5i 

494 

299 

157 

456 

Mayflower.  ... 

556 

111       667 
39      122 

557 

84 

641 

571 

79 

650 

Warren 

83 

89 

44I 

133 

107 

40 

147 

Eagle 

88 

4j|     92 
127  1     365 
115      595 

79 

6, 

85 

87 

6' 

92 

Rockwell 

238 

237 

1 
123, 

360 

254 

108 

362 

Brownell 

480 

467 

108 

575 

477 

108 

580 

Hicks 

132 

78 

98  1     230 
183  1    261 

131 
71 

96 
176 

227 

247 

116 
69 

85 
179 

201 

Kentucky 

24B 

Orchard 

584 

68  :    652 

566 

73 

639 

643 

66 

709 

Wade  ft  Walton 

397 

33  '    430 

375 

34 

409 

402 

35 

43^7 

Tremont 

373 

117 

490 
6079 

373 
4269 

119 

492 

367 
4412 

122 

1608 

489 

Total 

4324 

1755 

1703 

5972 

6020 

•age  di 

irinc  t^o  Vnn 

r  .  •  • . 

4297 

1662 

5959 

LllUg     fc 
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TABLE  III.     1876-77. 
Showing,  KparaUly,  t7ie  Number  of  Boys  and  Girls  Studyiiig  German. 


Schools. 

Beoinnino  of 
PiBST  Term. 

Beginning  of 
Second  Term. 

Beginning  of 
Third  Term. 

,  BoyB. 

Girls. 

7 
133 
195 
180 

71 

227 
237 
312 
66 
42 
172 
293 
115 
122 
313 
211 
252 

Total. 

7 
229 
411 
388 

159 

493 
488 
667 
122 
92 
365 
595 
230 
261 
652 
4:30 
490 

Boys. 

91 
215 
214 

84 

265 
253 
342 
67 
49 
188 
286 
112 
131 
348 
209 
248 

Girls. 

132 
186 
167 

66 

243 
241 
299 
66 
36 
172 
289 
115 
116 
291 
200 
244 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Normal  School 
HighSrhools.. 

St.  Clair 

Case 



96 

.    216 

208 

88 

266 
251 
355 
56 
50 
193 
302 
115 
139 
339 
219 
238 

3131 

7 
223 
401 
381 

150 

508 
494 
641 
133 
85 
360 
575 
227 
247 
639 
409 
492 

81 
215 
193 

82 

259 

243 

342 

74 

47 

192 

297 

96 

130 

357 

213 

254 

2975 
3053 

7 
129 
202 
172 

68 

241 
213 
308 
73 
45 
170 
283 
105 
118 
352 
224 
235 

7 
210 
417 
365 

Bolton  and  / 
Euclid      f  •  • 

Outhwaite 

Sterling 

Mayflower 

Warren.. 

Eairle 

150 

500 
466 
650 
147 
92 

■"•■o**' 

RockweU 

Brownell 

Hick* 

362 
580 
201 

Kentucky 

Orchard 

Wade*  Walton 
Tremont 

248 
709 
437 
489 

Totals  

2948 

6079 

3102 

2870 

5972 

3045 
2906 

6020 

Monthly  Averacre  durinir  the  Yea 

r 

5959 
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TABLE  IV.     1876-77. 


Shomng  the  Number  of  PupiU  Studying  Oerman  in  the  Different  Orade*. 
(Number  taken  tram  Statistics  of  the  Month  of  December.) 


Schools. 

Grades. 

School 
Year. 

Germ'n 
Pupils. 

English 
Pupils. 

Total 
l«7e-W 

Total 
ll75-7e. 

Totol 
lt7i-76 

Total 

Normal. . . 

..A) 
..Bf 

13th  A 

2 

2 

14th  yr. 

5 

5 

High 

..A.. 

12th  " 

4 

13 

17 

19 

11 

7 

"    

..B.. 

11th  " 

10 

20 

30 

34 

38 

29 

"    

..C. 

10th  " 

20 

46 

66 

43 

50 

49 

"    

..D.. 

9th  " 

44 

64 

108 

87 

79 

77 

Grammar. 

..A.. 

8th  " 

93 

136 

229 

225 

228 

218 

•' 

..B.. 

7th  " 

183 

211 

394 

337 

263 

377 

<< 

..C. 

6th  •' 

248 

178 

426 

468 

423 

342 

*i 

..D.. 

6th  '• 

400 

291 

691 

645 

507 

438 

Primary . . 

..A.. 

4th  '* 

654 

315 

919 

862 

689 

687 

t* 

..B.. 

8d    - 

707 

314 

1021 

970 

870 

635 

It 

..C. 

2nd- 

901 

60 

961 

901 

911 

745 

•     it 

..D.. 

iBt    " 

1080 

23 

1103 

1054 

1077 

844 

4301 

1671 

5972 

5645 

5146 

4448 
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The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  the  study  of  Ger- 
man does  not  interfere  with  the  progress  of  pupils  in  other 
branches,  but  erery  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  has,  so 
far,  giren  ground  for  the  conviction  that  it  assists  rather  than 
retards  advancement  in  the  general  work  of  the  schools. 

In  response  to  a  recent  resolution,  requesting  the  Superin- 
tendent to  report  to  the  Board  '*  the  relative  progress  of  pupils 
pursuing  the  study  of  German  as  compared  with  the  progress  of 
those  not  pursuing  that  branch,"  I  submitted  a  table  showing 
the  results  of  the  last  annual  examination  for  promotion.  It 
was  found  that  a  larger  per  centage  of  those  who  studied  German 
were  advanced  in  grade  than  of  those  who  did  not.  Thus  the 
experience  of  former  years  was  confirmed. 

But  our  conviction  in  regard  to  this  matter  does  not  depend 
upon  our  own  observation.  Referring  to  the  teaching  of  two 
languages  in  elementary  public  schools,  Superintendent  Phil- 
brick,  of  Boston,  says  in  his  last  report :  "  The  fact  of  special 
interest  developed  by  this  experience  is,  that  the  introduction  of 
German,  where  it  has  been  well  taught,  has  not  been  detrimental 
to  other  branches.  Superintendent  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  says 
that  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  school  statistics  of  that  city, 
running  back  ten  years,  he  found  that  the  pupils  who  pursued 
the  German  passed  from  the  district  to  the  intermediate  schools, 
that  is,  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  grades,  on  an  average  of  more 
than  a  year  younger  than  those  who  did  not  pursue  it  He  con- 
cludes his  remarks  on  the  topic  with  this  statement:  ^lam 
convinced  that  if  the  study  of  the  German  language  does  not 
assist,  it  certainly  does  not  retard  the  progress  of  pupils  in 
English.'  Superintendent  Kiddle,  of  New  York,  says :  *  In  the 
schools  in  which  German  has  received  the  most  earnest  attention, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  the  best  progress  has  been  made, 
no  indication  has  been  presented  that  this  branch  of  study  has  at 
at  all  retarded  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  English 
studies.'  *' 
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THE  TEACHERS. 

It  is  a  grateful  task,  in  conclusion^  to  speak  of  the  hanno- 
nious  relations  which  have  existed  between  those  who  hare  been 
associated  in  the  instruction  and  general  management  of  the 
schools,  and  to  acknowledge  the  hearty,  unselfish  devotion  of  the 
teachers  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  placed 
under  their  care.  If  there  be  one  thing  which  distinguishes 
the  schools  of  Cleveland  more  than  any  other  it  is  the  kindness 
of  spirit  which  marks  the  intercourse  of  the  teachers  and  the 
taught.  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  the. distinguished  political  econo- 
mist of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  spent  some  time  in  yisit- 
ing  our  schools  two  or  three  years  ago,  often  alluded  to  the 
superior  peraonel  of  the  corps  of  teachers.  It  was  high  praise, 
but  it  was  well  deserved.  It  touched  the  key  of  whatever  suc- 
cess we  may  have  had  in  the  past — the  key  of  any  success  we 
may  ever  hope  to  attain.     Respectfully  submitted, 

Andrew  J.  Eickoff, 
Superintendent  of  Instruction. 
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LIBRARIAN'S   REPORT. 


To  THE  Honorable  Boabd  of  Education: 

Oentlemen:  I  herewith  respectfully  sabmit  my  Second 
Annual  Report,  embracing  the  proper  statistics,  pertaining  to 
the  different  departments  of  the  Public  Library,  the  current  year 
ending  on  the  31st  ult : 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  number  of  the  volumes  in 
the  Library  in  each  department,  with  accessions  since  the  date 
of  the  last  report,  as  also  a  classified  list  of  condemned  and 
missing  volumes : 


Travel 1,408 

Social  Science  and  Special  History 832 

Belles  Lettres 109 

Fiction 6,546 

Juvenile 2,014 

Essays  and  Miscellany 1,004 

Wit  and  Anecdote 286 

Records  of  the  Rebellion 162 

Natural  History 425 

Biography ^ 1,855 

Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History  . .  880 

Poetry 895 

History 779 

German 1,438 

10 


Acces- 

Con- 
demned. 

Misa- 
ing. 

37 

37 

21 

49 

3 

15 

3 

... 

50 

684 

176 

162 

56 

82 

8 

51 

12 

. . . 

16 

7 

2 

1 

8 

827 

8 

7 

61 

5 

20 

6 

13 

26 

4 

3 

377 

90 

26 
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187&- 


VolB,  in 
Library. 

Collected  Works 286 

Physical  Geography  and  Geology 214 

812 

311 

286 

208 

204 


Architecture,  Music  and  Art 

Education  and  History  of  Literature. . 
Astronomy,  Engineering  and  Math's. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry 

General  Science  and  Useful  Arts 

Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Domestic  Sci. 
Elocution,  Etiquette  and  Games 


213 


Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 219 

Politics  and  Law 167 

Botany,  Horticulture  and  Agriculture.  184 
Ancient    History,    Archaeology     and 

Mythology 273 

Games  and  Sporting 81 


Total  Vols,  js  Library  Proper  21,321 

In  Reference  Library 3,365 

Unclassified 195 

Odd  Volumes  and  Duplicates.  142 

In  Librarian's  Office 94 


Total  Volumes 25,117 

Condemned 1,023 

Missing 385 

Lost  and  paid  for. ...         20 


Acces- 
sions. 

100 

2 


52     . 

36    . 

. . . . 

94    . 

11     . 

7     . 

. . .. 

50     . 

31 

3 

10     . 

.  • .. 

12    . 

. . . . 

1 

5 

27     . 

1     . 

.... 

Oon- 
denmedL  io^ 


1,533    1,023    385 


Total 26,545 

Volumes  on  hand  previous  year 22,769 

Bought  during  the  year 3,509 

Donated 33 

Recovered  of  missing  last  year 112 

Drawn  and  not  yet  returned 122 


26,545 


DRAWINGS. 


The  foUowiug  will  show  the  number  of  volumefi  drawn  for 
the  year  by  months;  as  also  the  previous  year  by  way  of  com- 
parison : 
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1876  1877. 

September,  1876.  * 15, 158 

October  (1876  only  12  days) 13,020  15,710 

November 17,767  17,870 

December 16,267  18,968 

January,  1877 ; 22,133  24,010 

February 20, 649  22, 708 

March 19,218  26,370 

April 17,845  19,060 

May 15,563  15,165 

June 13,019  14,173 

July 11,471        

Total 167,062  189,197 

Average  Drawings  for  254  Working  Days 698  744 

Largest  Number  Drawn  in  One  Day 2,282 

Smallest  Number  Drawn  in  One  Day 268 

REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

Average  Attendance  per  day 66 

Total  Attendance  for  the  year 16,764 

READING   ROOM. 

Average  Attendance  per  day,  except  Sundays 522 

Total  Attendance  for  the  year 132,588 

Average  Sunday  Attendance :  110 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Number  of  Membership  Tickets  out  is 10,952 

Representing  Readers 27,380 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  CIRCULATION. 

Comparative  statement  of  past  two  years  : 

1876.  1877. 

Fiction 60.12  55.80 

Juvenile 15.40  13.20 

History 3.05  3.51 

Biography 3.42  3.56 

Religious 75  .50 

Poetry  and  Drama 1.05  2.40 

Travels 4.16  4.05 

Science  and  Art 6.50  9.23 

German 5.55  7.75 
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It  will  be  seen  there  is  a  decided  improyement  in  the  quality 
of  the  reading  from  previons  year. 


BINDING. 

The  following  are  binding  bills  as  per  monthly  accounts 
rendered : 

October,  1876 59  volumes $28  54 

November 55  "  26  52 

December 114  "  55  30 

January,  1877 75  "  49  73 

February 138  "  83  59 

March 139  '*  76  36 

April 328  '  167  34 

May 527  '*  257  06 

June 516  "  248  07 

German  Books,  new 488  "  158  10 


Total 2.489  $1,150  60 

Of  this  number  were  rebound 1,764 

New  volumes 187 

German,  new 488 

Total ; 2,439 

oases  and  rbfaibs. 

Number  of  new  Cases  bought  11,  at  a  cost  of $550.00 

1  doz.  Chairs  for  Reference  Room 18.00 

1  Table  for  Reference  Room 10.00 

Repairs 24.76 

Total $602.75 

Of  the  Gases  three  were  placed  in  the  Reference  room  and 
eight  in  Library  proper. 
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FINANCIAL. 

The  folio wiDg  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 

the  current  year. 

Balance $  47  22 

Fines.     September,  1876 22  05 

October 31  75 

"         November 28  90 

"         December 82  05 

"         January,  1877 26  53 

'*         February 34  70 

March 37  85 

April 34  55 

May 46  80 

June 38  35 

July 29  20 

August 150    $41145 

20  Volumes  books  lost  and  paid  for  18  20 

Subscriptions 15  75 

Bi-oken  Glass  paid  for 2  20 

Old  Paper  sold 6  81 

Total  Receipts $454  41 

BXPENDrrURES. 

1  copy  Architectural  Surveyor's  Hand  Book $  7  00 

1  Swiss  Lake  Dwellings 6  75 

1  Century  of  Gospel  Work 3  00 

Custom  House  Permits 3  30 

Charges  on  Books  from  London 10  58 

Cartages  from  Bonded  Warehouse 1  50 

2  Loads  Saw  Dust 3  50 

3  Rubber  Stamps 10  00 

One  Half  Dozen  Towels 1  75 

1  Willow  Basket 1  75 

IHatchet 1  00 

Staining  and  Varnishing  Stand  in  Reading  Room    1  50 

Gas  Fixtures  and  Repairs 8  70 

Express  Charges 2  40 

Matches 1  75 

Extra  Help  per  order  of  Chairman  of  Committee  64  50 

SettingGlass 15  70 

Labels 22  10 
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Postol  Cards  and  Postage $34  95 

Stationery 25  80 

Printing 49  00 

Blank  Books 14  00 

Recovering  158  Volumes  Books 38  25 

Sundry  Expenses 16  25 

5  days'  Labor  in  Mending  Room  (Miss  Hubbell). .  6  25    $351  28 

Balance  paid  to  order  of  Clerk  of  Board $103  13 

SUMMARY. 

That  the  Library  has  improved  in  the  quality  of  its  acces- 
sions during  the  past  year  will  be  better  understood  by  referring 
to  the  classified  list  on  the  first  and  second  pages  of  this  report. 
While  the  additions  to  fiction  show  only  50  volumes  more  than 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year^  the  juvenile  department  has 
decreased  18C  volumes.  After  deducting  the  377  volumes  addi- 
tion to  the  German,  it  shows  an  increase  in  the  departments  of 
solid  literature  of  1,077  volumes.  Add  the  accessions  in  refer- 
ence library  of  736  volumes  and  we  have  a  total  increase  in  the 
year  of  1,813  volumes  of  valuable  books,  the  largest  by  far  of 
really  valuable  works  added  to  the  institution  in  a  single  year 
since  its  establishment. 

The  list  of  condemned  books  may  seem  large,  but  when  it  is 
known  that  out  of  the  1,023  volumes  condemned  about  850  are 
fiction  and  juvenile,  and  that  they  have  been  drawn  on  an 
average  sixteen  times  a  year,  and  very  many  two  and  three  times 
a  week,  it  can  excite  lo  surprise  that  they  are  worn  out.  A 
large  number  were  old  and  worn  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  not  worth  re-binding,  and  they  continued  to  be  mended  as 
long  as  they  would  hold  together.  It  is  possible  that  more  money 
spent  in  binding  would  prolong  the  use  of  books,  but  I  doubt 
the  economy  of  it  when  repairing  is  possible.  To  illustrate,  one 
Public  Library  reports  as  follows : 

Number  of  Volumes 50,000 

Cost  of  new  books  last  year,  2,441  volumes $2,504.17 

Cost  of  binding,  6,575  volumes 3,814.30 

Volumes  repaired 1 .828 

Number  of  volumes  condemned 1,015 
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In  Cleveland  Public  Library 35,000 

Cost  of  new  books  last  year,  3,509  volumes $6,774.20 

Cost  of  binding,  2,489  volumes 1,150.60 

Volumes  repaired 17,500 

Volumes  condemned 1,023 

Although  the  proportion  of  our  condemned  list  is  large,  the 
binding  bills  are  less  by  nearly  two -thirds,  and  the  saving  by  our 
large  repairs  would  replace  with  new  volumes  every  condemned 
book.  I  would  add  that  the  drawings  are  fully  up  in  proportion 
to  those  of  the  library  with  which  the  comparison  is  made.  The 
assistants  have  taken  turns  in  the  repair  room,  and  most  of  them 
have  become  skillful  in  performing  the  work.  As  it  has  to  be 
done  at  quiet  intervals  in  the  Library,  it  cannot  be  computed  as 
involving  extra  cost. 

Of  the  condemned  and  missing  list  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
confined  mostly  to  the  fiction  and  juvenile  departments.  Of  the 
latter  condemned,  one-twelfth,  or  83  volumes  are  the  works  of 
one  author.  As  none  have  been  recently  bought  and  they  have 
been  reduced  in  numbers,  their  use  has  been  excessive.  How- 
ever correct  the  morale  of  such  books,  in  my  belief  their  influ- 
ence is  not  productive  of  good,  because  they  inculcate  exaggerated 
ideas,  and  put  out  of  view  the  stem  realities  of  life  to  the  rising 
generation.  1  do  not  particularize  a  single  author  but  refer  to  a 
class  whose  works  are  of  a  very  doubtful  advantage  to  a  popular 
library. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  a  class  of  fiction,  the  influence  of 
which  may  be  less  pernicious,  because  it  is  read  by  those  who 
have  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  but  it  can  be  productive  of  no 
good,  for  its  teachings  are  false,  and  its  tendency  is  demoralizing, 
calculated  to  dwarf  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  to  invite  ephem- 
eral and  sensual  ideas  wliich  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
religion,  to  morality,  and  to  the  discipline  necessary  to  fill  an 
honorable  position  in  life. 

My  own  judgment  in  the  selection  of  books  has  been  second- 
ed by  the  Committee  in  charge,  and  I  am  indebted  to  its 
members  for  valuable  suggestions  and  aid,  and  the  large 
advance  in  the  importance  of  the  Library  during  the  past  year, 
it  would  be  egotism  in  me  to  claim  as  my  own  unaided  work. 
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The  Tery  large  drawings  are  far  in  excess  of  what  they  ought 
to  be  from  a  Library  so  small  as  ours,  and  I  think  they  can  be 
lessened  with  no  real  disadvantage  to  the  pablic.  With  only 
slight  additions  to  light  literature,  and  a  continued  care  in  the 
selection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  young,  there  will  no  doubt 
be  a  falling  off,  but  the  standard  will  be  elevated  much  to  the 
benefit  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  its  nse. 

With  the  emplojfment  of  only  two  assistants,  as  now  projected, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  unlimited  demand  can  be  satisfied. 
The  plan  of  giving  out  books  will  have  to  be  changed  and  the  pub- 
lic denied  access  to  the  ro«ms amongst  the  cases.  As  the  Catalogue 
is  complete,  except  recent  accessions,  selections  can  be  made,  the 
orders  written  on  blanks,  when  the  assistants  will  get  the  books 
and  deliver  them  at  the  desk.  With  unobstructed  access  to  the 
cases  they  will  be  better  able  to  so  meet  the  wants  of  the  public 
as  1  believe,  to  give  general  satisfaction.  It  will,  besides,  pre- 
vent pilfering,  which  has  heretofore  been  unavoidable. 

REFBREKCB  LIBRARY. 

The  number  of  persons  who  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of 
the  Keference  Library  last  year  was  16,764,  and  that  portion  of 
the  institution  has  grown,  from  month  to  month,  rapidly  in 
favor,  and  to  many  persons  of  culture  has  become  almost  a  neces- 
sity. During  the  two  months  that  it  has  been  closed  the  calls 
have  been  numerous  for  access  to  obtain  information  not  to  be 
had  elsewhere.  Small  as  it  is,  and  but  the  skeleton  of  a  library, 
its  shelves  contain  many  rare  volumes,  and  in  some  departments 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  library  in  the  state.  The  different 
departments  are  carefully  classified,  so  that  its  growth  can  be 
made  harmonious.  Much  has  been  done  toward  making  a  card 
catalogue  that  will  grow  more  indispensable  as  its  size  increases. 
Such  a  reference  catalogue,  however,  as  has  been  projected,  is  a 
work  which  will  consume  much  time,  and  can  be  done  only  by 
competent  and  experienced  help.  The  time  will  come,  in  a  few 
years,  if  the  Board  continues  as  liberal  as  in  the  past  in  pro- 
moting its  growth,  that  this  portion  of  the  Public  Library  will 
become  the  most  popular  institution  of  learning  in  the  Forest 
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City.  Several  gentlemen  of  learning,  and  of  acknowledged 
literary  ability,  have  taken  a  lively  and  kindly  interest  in  its 
nsefol  growth,  and  have,  by  their  suggestions,  rendered  valuable 
aid,  for  which  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  make  this  official  as  well 
as  personal  acknowledgment, 

BEADING   BOOH. 

The  number  of  papers  and  periodicals  taken  in  this  depart- 
ment were  about  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  which  it  is  not 
essential  to  enumerate,  and  were  in  number  as  follows : 

Dailies 30 

Weeklies 26 

Tri- Weeklies 1 

Magazines  (monthly) 12 

Quarterlies 1 

German  Papers 3 

Bohemian 2 

European 7 

The  number  of  visitors,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  amounted  to 
132,588,  which  indicates  a  large  patronage.  With  perhaps 
some  exceptions,  those  who  availed  themselves  of  its  use  were  a 
very  respectable  class  of  citizens,  and,  besides,  it  was  serviceable 
to  many  strangers  who  visited  our  city.  The  want  of  it  is,  per- 
haps, less  felt  than  that  of  the  Library,  as  newspapers  are 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  our  own  city  dailies  have  grown  to 
such  dimensions  as  to  furnish  a  very  full  summary  of  news. 

THE  CATALOGUE, 

which  was  completed  in  June,  includes  all  the  books  in  the 
Library  proper,  except  the  accessions  since  it  was  printed.  The 
copy  was  prepared  with  much  care,  and  its  use  has  demonstrated 
its  general  correctness.  Miss  Maria  T.  Hubbell,  who  was  my 
aid,  performed  valuable  service,  which,  from  want  of  intelligent 
records,  made  the  work  both  difficult  and  laborious.  Her  ex- 
perience makes  her  a  valuable  assistant.  I  take  this  occasion, 
also,  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  able  manner  in  which 
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Miss  Mary  F.  HutchiDSon  has  performed  the  onerous  daties  of 
first  assistant.  They  require  intelligence,  industry  and  patience, 
all  of  which  she  possesses  in  a  high  degree,  and  with  her 
experience,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  fill  her  place. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  frequent  favors  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Hoi- 
lowell,  in  returning  in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  volumes 
of  books  which  he  has  detained  from  parties  offering  them  for 
sale  at  different  times.  As  he  has  never  received  pecuniary 
consideration,  I  thought,  perhaps,  if  reported,  your  honorable 
body,  might  desire,  by  resolution,  to  express,  officially,  an 
acknowledgement  of  his  favoi*s. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I.  L.  Beardsley, 

Librarian, 


re 
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